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THE CONVENTION WITH TURKEY. 


Tue secret Convention with Turkey of the 4th of June is the most 
startling surprise ever recorded in history. The nation went to 
sleep one night.with a sigh of satisfaction to think that peace was 
secured, and a tolerable compromise of the Eastern Question ad- 
justed by the Congress, though not without misgivings that we had 
played a shabby part in making a secret agreement with Russia and 
in throwing Greece overboard. It awoke next morning to find 
itself mistress of Cyprus and committed to the most enormous - 
responsibilities of defending Turkey and regenerating Asia Minor. 

I will leave others to discuss how far a surprise of this sort is 
consistent with any tolerable theory of parliamentary government, 
or what becomes of the boasted control of the House of Commons 
ever public expenditure, if the country can be committed, without 
having even heard of what is going on, much less deliberately con- 
sidered it, to a course of policy, one inevitable effect of which must 
be to pitch the scale of estimates for several years to come some 
millions higher than it has been accustomed to. Great constitutional 
authorities will discuss this question, but for my own part I prefer 
to consider it from the point of view upon which, from Indian 
experience, I can myself speak with a certain amount of special 
authority. I propose to consider, not the mode of doing it, but the 
thing done, and to address myself to the question whether, on the 
whole, the Convention is a wise and politic act. This question is 
one which must be decided very much by Indian experience, for it is 
there that questions of Asiatic policy have occupied a foremost place 
in the consideration of statesmen, and that experiments have been 
tried in ruling Asiatic populations in dependent states. 

The first question is whether India really has anything to fear 
from the extension of Russian territory or influence in Asia, suffi- 
ciently serious to make it worth our while to incur great expense 
and great responsibilities in endeavouring to guard against it. 
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The answer, given forty years ago by Lord Hardinge, and en- 
dorsed by the Duke of Wellington, is that an invasion of India by 
Russia is only possible by one route, that of Herat and Affghanistan, 
and that the obstacles by this route are so great that, practically, it 
may be set down as a “political nightmare.’ And this, observe, 
was the opinion of the highest military authorities forty years ago, 
when our position in India for defence relatively to that of Russia 
for attack was immensely weaker than it is now.’ Since then Russia 
has not advanced a single inch in the only practicable line of in- 
vasion. On the contrary, Herat was then a disputed possession 
between Affghanistan and Persia, and a Persian army assisted by 
Russian officers had recently been besieging it. 

On the other hand, our frontier has since been advanced to the 
mouth of the Khyber and Bolan Passes, and the Punjaub and 
Scinde, which were then independent states and sources of great 
danger, have been incorporated in our empire, and furnish some of 
the best and most trustworthy soldiers for its defence. The opening 
of the Suez Canal and the extension of steamboats and railways have 
also given us an enormous advantage over Russia in the facility of 
communications, and practically we could now concentrate on our 
North-west frontier the whole military strength of England and of 
India, with a tenth part of the effort, and in a tenth part of the time, 
that it would cost Russia to place there an invading army of one 
hundred thousand men, with reserves to keep open its communica- 
tions. 

Occupying this impregnable position, our wisest statesmen, from 
Lord Canning to Lord Lawrence, have held that our true policy is 
that of “masterly inactivity :”—not to rush into adventures in 
Affghanistan, involving ourselves in difficulties with a turbulent 
people in a barren country, for the sake of advancing our frontiers to 
a point where we and Russia should be within striking distance of 
one another, and where we must exhaust the resources and ruin the 
finances of India in the attempt to maintain our advanced position, 
and to occupy a vast extent of untenable outwork. If any confirma- 
tion of this high authority were needed, it would be found in the 
speech of the Earl of Northbrook in the House of Lords (July 18th) 
—a speech the most practical and weighty of any made in the recent 
debate, every word of which deserves to be attentively considered. 
He says, “I attach no importance to the argument advanced in sup- 
port of the invasion of India by Russia. The power of Russia is 
a bugbear conjured up by Her Majesty’s Government.. I am sup- 
ported in my views by the most experienced of Indian adminis- 
trators—Lords Canning, Mayo, and Lawrence.” 

Once in the course of recent history this policy was brought to the 
test of actual experience. We set up a protected prince and occu- 
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pied Affghanistan, on precisely the same grounds as those on which 
we are now invited to take the protectorate of Asia Minor. The only 
difference is that the case was much stronger for assuming the protec- 
torate of Affghanistan than that of Asia Minor, for Affghanistan really 
is on the line of a possible Russian advance on India, while Asia 
Minor is not. The idea of a Russian occupation of Kars or Batoum 
being a peril to India may be left to expire under the ridicule cast 
upon it by Lord Salisbury, when he advised the study of maps on a 
large scale. Now how did the experiment of an Affghan protectorate 
end? It ended, as we all know, in the greatest disaster that ever 
befell our arms in the East—a disaster which did a thousand times 
more to shake our prestige and endanger our Indian empire, than all 
the conquests the Russians have ever made in Armenia or Turkestan. 

There is one simple test by which any one who brings ordinary 
common-sense to bear on the question, can judge of the relative 
advantages of the old and new policies. Let him take one of the 
maps, the study of which was recommended by Lord Salisbury, and 
place one finger on Peshawur and the other on Erzeroum. Two 
months ago, if England and Russia had gone to war in Asia, the 
vital strategetical point that would have been the basis for the 
concentration of our forces, would have been Peshawur. Under the 
Convention it would be Erzeroum. Which is the most advantageous 
for England and which for Russia? In other words, at which could 
we concentrate the largest, and Russia the smallest force ? At which 
would our communications be easiest and those of Russia most 
difficult ? 

The answer is obvious. At Peshawur we could easily place an 
army of one hundred thousand European soldiers and one hundred 
thousand natives, and feed it to any extent by the whole military 
resources of England and of India, transported without difficulty by 
steamers and railways; while Russia could not bring into line 
against us a single soldier who had not been first transported across 
the Caspian by a steam flotilla yet to be created, and then marched 
for more than one thousand miles across a most difficult and desolate 
country, sparsely inhabited by predatory tribes, destitute of military 
roads, and that can only be traversed by long and narrow defiles 
like the Khyber Pass, which are almost impracticable for extensive 
military operations. A camel and a half and one horse or bullock 
for each effective fighting-man is the carriage which, according to 
the best military authorities, based on actual experience, would be 
required for transport to the front, to say nothing of the force 
required to protect such a line of communication. 

At Erzeroum, on the other hand, the whole force of the Russian 
empire, based on the fortresses of Kars and Ardahan, with flank lines 
of attack from Erivan and Batoum, could, in six marches, compel us 
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to fight a great battle, on the issue of which would depend the fate 
of Asia Minor, with which Lord Beaconsfield has, like Emile Ollivier, 
with a light heart, chosen to associate our prestige and power in the 
East. 

Another advantage that we throw away by this extension to Armenia 
of the policy which led to the occupation of Cabul, is that we lose 
our liberty of action. Prior to this Convention we were absolutely 
masters of our own policy; we were not obliged to spend a single 
penny in defensive preparations so long as it did not suit us to go to 
war with Russia; and if ever it suited us to do so, we could choose 
our own time, place, and opportunity. But now, if the Convention 
is to be taken seriously, we have a partner whose signature may 
bind the firm. Suppose Turkey wishes to bring about a war with 
Russia, in which she is sure of the support of England, and may 
therefore hope to regain some of her losses in the recent campaign. 
What is easier for her than to force our hand by getting up some 
plausible ground of collision with Russia at some point along the ex- 
tensive line of frontier? Or, even without any such settled policy 
at Constantinople, how hard it is to avoid accidental collisions along 
such a line. 

Our Indian experience here again comes to our aid, and teaches us 
how difficult it is to keep the peace on our own north-western fron- 
tier. The position of the Russians at Batoum will be very similar to 
ours at Peshawur. That interesting tribe, the Lazis, are, according 
to the account of Dr. Sandwith, who knows them from personal 
intercourse, inveterate man or rather woman stealers. Their most 
flourishing branch of industry has been to export their own daugh- 
ters, and when the supply of these ran short, to kidnap girls from 
the surrounding villages, and sell thera for the use of the harems of 
Constantinople. Suppose the Lazis make a raid on some Christian 
village on the Russian side of the frontier, and carry off their plun- 
der to the mountains, just as the Afreedces often do in the plain of 
Peshawur. We find by experience that the nuisance can only be 
checked by sending an occasional expedition into the hills to chastise 
the marauders. Are we to find the blood and treasure of England 
pledged to a tremendous war, perhaps at a most inopportune moment, 
if some Russian colonel of Cossacks does the same thing ? 

Another consideration is, that by this Convention we have to a 
great extent deprived ourselves of the chanee of having some of the 
great powers of Europe as our allies in the event of a war with 
Russia. We have, as it were ostentatiously, taken Asia out of the 
sphere of European interests and European concert. Former wars 
between Russia and Turkey have been waged principally in Europe, 
and it was certain that if Russia pushed her successes too far, so as 
to grasp at the control of the Danube and Black Sea or the acquisi- 
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tion of Constantinople, other great military powers, such as Austria, 
which had a far greater interest than ourselves in preventing it, 
would unite with us in checking Russian ambition. 

But now, in the event of a fresh war between Russia and Turkey, 
Asia would in all probability be the scene of operations. Turkey 
could not attack Russia in Europe; and it would clearly be the policy 
of Russia not to attack Turkey, where she could not do so without 
violating the Treaty of Berlin, and bringing Austria, and not impro- 
bably Germany, into the field against her, but to concentrate her 
forces on Turkey in Asia, where she could fight a duel with England 
under the most favourable conditions for herself and the most disad- 
vantageous for us, without risk of interference from any other power. 

If the position of Russia in Asiatic Turkey had really been a 
danger to India, I should have thought the first object of a far-reach- 
ing policy would have been, not to separate the question of Turkey in 
Asia from that of Turkey in Europe, nor to withdraw the former from 
the scope of European treaties and of European concert, but, on the 
contrary, to associate them as much as possible, so that in the event 
of a war we might not find ourselves isolated. 

This view of the case is the more important as the Convention has 
already done much to alienate the Powers who have hitherto been 
our surest allies. France feels justly offended that, after professing 
to be the champion of European treaties, and insisting that there 
should be no secret or separate engagements affecting the state of 
things in the East, we should have concluded behind her back a 
secret treaty giving us Cyprus, and assuming a sole protectorate of 
Asiatic Turkey. She may almost say that we induced her to join 
the Congress under false pretences, as she made it a condition of 
doing so, that the scope of any settlement there should not include 
any changes in Syria or Egypt. This certainly she may say, that 
had she not been crippled by the German war, England would never 
have ventured to conclude such a Convention without consulting 
her; and nothing can be more calculated to incense a high-spirited 
nation than to feel that the ally whom she assisted in the Crimea, 
and who co-operated with her in the occupation of Syria, has taken 
advantage of her temporary weakness to ignore her as a Mediterra- 
nean power. The laboured apology of Lord Beaconsfield in the 
recent debate in the House of Lords shows that he feels this to be 
one of the weakest points of his policy. ‘‘ Qui s’excuse s’accuse,” 
and so much argument to prove that France ought not to be 
offended, would not have been needed, had it not been felt that 
something had been done because France was weak, which would 
not have been done had France been strong. 

Italy is animated by the same sentiments as France, and Greece 
cannot but resent bitterly the way in which she has been led to rely 
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on English support, and then been thrown overboard in order to bribe 
Turkey to surrender Cyprus. There is no passage in the history of 
recent events more humiliating for Englishmen than the way in which 
her representatives have behaved to Greece. It is beyond all ques- 
tion that if Greece had struck in after the fall of Plevna, she could 
have gained Thessaly and Epirus, and in all probability Crete. She 
abstained from doing so in deference to English advice, and under a 
moral if not an explicit pledge that she should not be prejudiced by 
following that advice. We announced ostentatiously our patronage 
of Greece and moved for her admission to the Congress, and yet 
when the Greek question came under discussion, Greece found her 
bitterest opponent in Lord Beaconsfield, and only obtained a mini- 
mum of doubtful concession owing to the strenuous efforts of the 
French and Italian plenipotentiaries. When Austria, which is a 
strong Power, asks for Bosnia and Herzegovina, we support her and 
set aside in very summary fashion the objections of Turkey to this 
partition of her empire, which is not included in the Treaty of San 
Stefano. But when Greece, which is a weak Power, asks for Crete 
and the Greek Provinces, which are a natural part of the Greek 
kingdom, although precisely the same arguments apply as in the 
case of Bosnia, viz. that the retention of those provinces by Turkey 
is a source of certain disturbances in the future, and of real weakness 
rather than strength for Turkey, we are astonished at the presump- 
tion of Greece, we sneer at Hellenic aspirations, and we assume an 
air of holy horror at the bare idea of its being supposed that we 
could overrule the non possumus of Turkey, or that the Congress 
could do anything so lawless as to sanction any partition of Turkish 
territory. Truly “spirited foreign policy” seems to take as its 
motto the reverse of the old Roman maxim, and inscribes on the 
portals of the Foreign Office— 


‘* Parcere superbis et debellare subjectos.” 


This line of conduct was no less impolitic than dishonourable ; 
for, if one thing is clearer than another, it is that the Hellenic 
element is the rising element in the East, as Lord Beaconsfield 
himself admits in his recent speech, and is our natural ally if we 
wish to raise an effectual barrier against Russia, and to check the 
tide of Slavonic aggrandizement. 

Consider, then, in what position the Convention leaves us. The 
one really serious danger which might threaten us in the future 
would be an alliance, directed against us, between France and Russia. 
Two months ago nothing seemed more remote. A long series of 
friendly and mutually beneficial intercourse between France and 
England had obliterated old animosities, and the general satisfaction 
with which the peaceful progress of the French Republic has been 
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hailed in England had done much to cement a cordial feeling. Now 
that feeling has been changed into one of irritation, and a long step 
has been made towards paving the way for a Russian instead of an 
English alliance. France, hemmed in on the side of Germany, will, 
as she recovers her strength, undoubtedly seek to regain her position 
as an important factor in European politics by asserting her influence 
in the Levant and the Mediterranean. She will do this, in conformity 
with her old traditions and the liberal policy of a republic, by sup- 
porting the Hellenic cause and that of the Catholic Christians of Syria, 
With France and Italy backing Greece to regain or extend their 
influence in the Levant, and England backing Turkey to prevent 
them from doing so, occasions of offence are certain to arise, and 
Russian diplomatists will have as fine a game in their hands as 
Ignatieff himself could desire. It is not surprising that Russia 
expresses no dislike to the Convention, and that Prince Gortschakoff 
shook hands cordially with Lord Beaconsfield in taking leave of him. 


I turn now to another view of the question, viz. the meaning and 
extent of the responsibilities taken by England under the Conven- 
tion for the good government of Asia. Here also Indian experience 
affords the surest, und indeed the only test, by which we can measure 
the conditions of the problem. 

The first thing it teaches us is, that to be effectual the protecting 
power must be paramount. So long as the protectorate is confined 
to securing the native power against attacks from without or insur- 
rections from within, without interfering with its independent action 
as regards local administration, the result is certain failure. The 
case of Oude is one precisely in point. The Nawaub, secured by 
British protection against those local risings and revolutions of the 
palace, which are the Oriental safety-valves against extreme mis- 
government, ruled the country so oppressively that it became a 
scene of disorder, and after exhausting advice and remonstrance we 
were obliged to annex it. Baroda is another recent instance where 
we have been obliged to interfere to depose a sensual tyrant, who 
tried to poison the British Resident for giving him unpalatable 
advice. States like those of the Nizam and Scindiuh only escape 
the same fate by the happy accident of having good princes or wise 
ministers, and by the consciousness that the protecting power is so 
paramount that they have no alternative but to conform to its 
wishes. And even here difficulties constantly arise, and would at once 
become serious, if the native princes had anything approaching to an 
equality of force, or if their states were within the range of foreign 
intrigues and foreign influence. 

The first question, therefore, which has to be solved, before it is 
even possible to consider whether England can undertake such a 
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task as that of regenerating Asiatic Turkey, is, what is to be done 
with the Porte? Ifthe Porte is to remain an independent power, 
nominating its own pachas, officering its own army, collecting and 
spending its own taxes, and administering justice after its own 
fashion, the answer is not far to seek—the task is simply and abso- 
lutely impossible. We all know by experience the value of Turkish 
promises and the efficacy of diplomatic remonstrances. No remon- 
strance could possibly be stronger than that which Lord Derby 
addressed to the Sultan demanding the punishment of Chefket 
Pacha, the author of the massacre of Batak. And yet, at the very 
crisis of her fate, when the support of England was all-important to 
Turkey, this remonstrance was not only disregarded, but Chefket 
Pacha was actually promoted to a high command. 

The question of provincial reform hinges mainly on that of the 
appointment of pachas. So long as pachas are appointed and removed 
by harem intrigue and official bribery at Constantinople, any real 
improvement in the administration of the provinces is impossible. 
Again, any real emancipation of the Christian population is im- 
possible so long as the Koran remains the law of the land, and the 
rayahs are denied equality of civil rights and the use of arms. It is 
idle to suppose that mere diplomatic representations at Constanti- 
nople, or the presence of a British consul or resident at provincial 
capitals, can alter this state of things. 

To take a practical instance, the district of Bayazid, which has 
been restored by the Congress to Turkish Armenia, is one in which 
it is the most difficult and the most important to introduce order and 
good government. It is the most important, because a large part of 
the population is Armenian, and it closely borders on an Armenian 
province of Russia, so that refugees will constantly be passing, and 
cries of oppression will find a sympathetic echo. It is the most 
difficult, because the Christian and Mussulman populations are closely 
intermixed, it has been the scene of frightful massacres, and it is 
surrounded by a range of high mountains which are inhabited by 
the wildest tribes of predatory Kurds, who have a ready retreat 
across the Persian frontier. 

To restore and maintain order and good government in such a 
district would task the utmost energies of a Jacob or a Chamberlain, 
supported by the whole Punjaub frontier force. And who is the 
pacha of the province? One Ismael Hakki Khan, a Kurd by birth, 
commonly known as the “ Wolf Pacha,” an appellation which he 
well deserved from the part he took in the treacherous massacre of 
a portion of the Russian garrison of Bayazid who surrendered under 
a capitulation—a massacre which was almost the exact counterpart. 
of that of Cawnpore. He is described by the English correspond- 
ents with the Turkish army as an ignorant and fanatical Mussul- 
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man of the old school, who, at the crisis of the battle of Zewin, where 
he nominally commanded, had no other resource than to spread a 
piece of carpet on the ground, kneel down, and recite verses from 
the Koran. For a British resident to effect the regeneration of 
Armenia with such a pacha is evidently as hopeless a task as if, 
after the Mutiny, Nana Sahib had been confirmed as pacha of 
Cawnpore, and a resident sent there to give him good advice, but 
with strict injunctions to respect his independent authority. 

Now this is only one instance of the sort of practical fuets which 
are behind the fine-sounding phrases of the Convention. Lord Bea- 
consfield has told us, in one of his earlier novels, that men are ruled 
by phrases ; and a signal illustration of this is afforded in his latest 
speech, in which he gravely tells us that all would have been lost if 
the Autonomous Province south of the Balkans had been called 
“Southern Bulgaria,” while all is saved because, thanks to the 
superhuman efforts of the English Plenipotentiaries, it is to be called 
‘Eastern Roumelia.”’ Jen may be ruled by phrases, but facts are 
not, and, in the struggle for existence, facts have an awkward habit 
of coming to the front. We talk of our civilising mission in the 
East, and assume a moral responsibility for seeing that good govern- 
ment and equality of rights between Mussulmans and Christians are 
introduced throughout vast and distant provinces where they have 
been unknown for centuries; and at the very first step we are con- 
fronted by the fact that even to attempt the task we must begin by 
reducing to the position of the Nizam or the puppet Emperor of 
Delhi, a Sultan who, in spite of his reverses, still reigns as absolute 
master over some twenty millions of subjects, and commands an army 
of some three hundred thousand Mussulman soldiers. 

It is as clear as the sun at noonday, either that we shall confine 
ourselves to empty divlomatic notes with which viziers will light 
their pipes, or, if we take our task seriously, and at every step press 
the government at Constantinople and the local authorities with 
angry remonstrances, we shall make the whole ruling class of 
Turkey our bitter enemies, and lead them to look to Russia as a 
power under whose protection they may lead a quieter life. 

In the meantime, the moral responsibility which we have so 
rashly assumed will remain in full force. It is our doing, and ours 
alone, that the Christians of this province of Bayazid, for instance, 
instead of being ruled by a general of their own race—a Loris 
Melikof or a Tergusakof—are handed back to the tender mercies of 
an Ismael Hakki Khan. It is our doing that the blood and treasure 
of England are pledged to maintain the integrity and independence 
of an empire in which slavery is an universal institution, and which 
affords the principal or, to’speak more correctly, the sole remaining 
market for the black and white slave trades of Africa and Asia. 
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The attempt to reduce the Sultan to the position of an Indian pro- 
tected prince is so impossible that we may almost suppose that it was 
never seriously intended, and that the policy of the Convention is to 
get hold of Cyprus by giving a guarantee contingent on an engage- 
ment by Turkey to govern well, which we know beforehand will 
never be kept—in other words, to filch Cyprus under false pretences. 
In this case the balance-sheet of this magnificent stroke of a spirited 
foreign policy is easily struck. Creditor by the island of Cyprus. 
Debtor to having done a shabby act; forfeited our character for 
straightforward and above-board diplomacy; alienated our best 
allies; and paved the way for formidable future complications. 

Let us for the sake of argument take the opposite view of the 
case, that the stipulations of the Convention are to be taken seriously. 
Suppose the grand initial difficulty got over at Constantinople, and 
that the Porte resigns itself to be a passive instrument in our hands, 
and gives us carte blanche, both as regards men and measures, to 
carry out whatever may be necessary to give Turkey in Asia as large 
a measure of good government as is enjoyed by British India. 
In this case the task is no longer an impossible one; it is probably 
within the scope of the resources of the British Empire. But it is 
one of tremendous magnitude and difficulty, which unquestionably 
would strain those resources to the utmost. To form any adequate 
idea of it, compare the circumstances of Asiatic Turkey with those of 
British India. Every one must see at a glance that it is far easier 
to govern India than Turkey. India is a country of old civilisation ; 
inhabited almost exclusively by a peaceful and industrious popula- 
tion ; all enemies and warlike tribes within its frontiers have been 
suppressed ; it has only one short piece of troublesome frontier; it 
is surrounded by the sea and traversed by railways, giving the 
greatest facility for communications with England; it is the seat of 
an immense and increasing commerce; it yields a large and certain 
revenue. And yet, with all those advantages, it requires an 
army of 200,000 men to garrison India, and with a revenue of 
£50,000,000 a year its financial position is strained to a point where 
we are compelled to create discontent by imposing fresh taxes, and 
where the slightest disturbance might compel India to fall back on 
British credit or British subsidies, to escape bankruptcy. In Asiatic 
Turkey all the favourable conditions of British India are reversed. 
There is an immense extent of territory, thinly inhabited by conflict- 
ing races, impoverished by centuries of misgovernment, destitute 
of internal communications, and with an enormously extended 
frontier line to guard in the most remote and inaccessible part of the 
empire. On the north, from Batoum to Bayazid, you must keep 
watch and ward against Russia; then, for the best part of one thou- 
sand miles against Persia and the Kurds, along a frontier line very 
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similar to that of the Punjaub; then from Mesopotamia, round by 
Damascus and Syria, to the frontier of Egypt, against the Bedouins 
of the desert. It is idle to suppose that anything like the military 
foree which suffices for India would be sufficient for Asiatic 
Turkey. 

To look at the matter more closely, what would be the first con- 
dition of introducing reforms and maintaining order in the interior, 
to say nothing of the task of guarding the frontier? Clearly you 
must have, as in India, administrative districts or circles, with an 
area not too large for personal supervision, at the centre of each of 
which you must have a British Commissioner supported by a police 
and small armed force of reliable troops. For these troops and 
police to be reliable, they must be officered by Englishmen and paid 
by England. In addition to this, you must have at the principal 
towns and strategetical centres larger divisions of troops stationed, so 
as, in case of need, to be able to support the local authorities and 
repress serious raids or insurrections. And, still further, you must 
guard the frontier, and have one or more general reserves, probably 
at Cyprus and Trebizond (for I do not suppose that Europe would 
allow us to occupy Scutari or Constantinople), to back up the local 
reserves and insure our mastery of the country in any event. 

Now recollect that Turkey in Asia is as large as France, Spain, and 
Italy put together, and that it is, for the most part, a network of 
mountain chains, without a mile of carriage-road, and a country 
which is altogether dilapidated, where almost everything has to be 
done de novo from the very beginning. Then we may begin to realise 
what sort of a task Lord Beaconsfield has committed England to, if we 
are to take his Convention seriously. 

I do not say it is impossible, if we are prepared to put our foot 
down firmly on the Sultan, and reduce him to the position of the 
Nizam; but I do say that it is only possible if we resign ourselves, 
not for one or two years only, but for one or two generations, to 
estimates which it would make the shades of Peel and Cobden shudder 
in their graves to contemplate. There is no greater fallacy than to 
suppose that the occupation of Asia Minor could be a paying specu- 
lation. The imagination is fascinated by recalling the wealth of 
famous provinces under the Assyrian, Persian, Greek, and Roman 
Empires; but revenue is a question of actual industrious population, 
and not of past historic glory or natural capabilities. Algeria was 
the granary of Rome in the time of the empire; it has belonged to 
France for fifty years, and is within three days’ sail of Marseilles, and 
yet it is a heavy drain on the French budget. 

Mesopotamia and the Valley of the Euphrates were in the time of 
Herodotus considered to surpass even Egypt in the richness of their 
produce. What could any one now make of Mesopotamia? Itisa 
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desert, with a few wretched hovels, scattered among dust-heaps, the 
remains of famous cities. To restore it to prosperity and bring it 
into a condition to yield a revenue, you must first expel the pachas, 
then fence it off against the Bedouins, then make roads, railways, 
canals, and works of irrigation, and, finally, import a population, or 
wait for two or three generations till one grows up. 

England, if she undertakes this, may be fulfilling a grand mission 
of civilisation, but she is hardly making a good investment. It is 
scarcely a speculation in which John Bull could be advised to pay 
an extra twopence in the pound income-tax, in the hope that he or 
his sons after him would be likely to see a return for their money. 

No, if we undertake the enormous responsibility thrown upon us 
by this Convention, of becoming answerable to God and man for the 
good government of Asiatic Turkey, let us at least look the matter 
fairly in the face. To carry it out sincerely commits us to immense 
efforts and immense expenditure. It isalmost a Rule of Three sum. 
If India, with a revenue of £50,000,000 a year, is just, and only just, 
able to meet the expense of an Anglo-Indian army of 200,000 men 
and of an Anglo-Indian Administration, what is likely to be the 
deficit of an Asiatic budget with a revenue of certainly not over 
£10,000,000 a year, and an Anglo-Turkish army of certainly 
not less than 250,000 men? And yet somebody must pay the 
deficit or the thing cannot be done, and the experiment will break 
down, to say nothing of the first cost of indispensable works, such 
as fortresses, harbours, roads, telegraphs, and railways. Of these 
latter we shall soon have a foretaste in Cyprus, and the prediction 
that the occupation of the island by a contingent of 10,000 men will 
of itself add a permanent £1,000,000 a year to our estimates, may be 
sufficient to show that I have taken no exaggerated view of what is 


likely to be the expense of giving practical effect to a protectorate of 
Asiatic Turkey. 


There remains only one argument to deal with, namely, that we were 
bound to do something, and that the Convention was after all but a 
choice of evils. The greatest mistakes both in private life and public 
policy are due to this notion, that we are bound to do something 
when there is really nothing to do. Why are we bound to do 
something startling in Asia, because Russia has defeated Turkey and 
taken Kars? I can imagine only two reasons : first, that the safety 
of our Indian Empire would be endangered by inaction ; secondly, 
that the Jingo section of the Conservative party would be dissatisfied. 
I admit fully the validity of the second reason, but to the first I 
entirely demur. Why should the safety of our Indian Empire be 
endangered by the defeat of Turkey and the capture of Kars? 
Turkey has been defeated and Kars taken by Russia before, without 
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the slightest effect being produced on our Indian Empire, at a time 
when our position there, both military and political, was infinitely 
weaker than it is now. Surely the opinions of Lord Hardinge, the 
Duke of Wellington, Lord Canning, Lord Lawrence, Lord Mayo, 
and Lord Northbrook, and the experience of our occupation of 
Cabul, are worth something on a question of this sort, and if I 
wanted more recent authority I might appeal to that of Lord 
Salisbury himself, six months ago, and refer him to his own large- 
scale maps. 

Lord Beaconsfield excuses the Convention by saying that the 
alternative lay between that and “anarchy or Russian occupation.” 
Even if this were a fact and not an epigram, why should the con- 
tinuance of a state of anarchy in Asiatic Turkey, which has existed, 
more or less, for upwards of a thousand years without injury to us, 
justify a mortgage of the resources of the British empire to prevent 
it? Itis no doubt a sad thing that Asia Minor should suffer from 
anarchy caused by misgovernment, but it is also sad that Persia, 
Affehanistan, Central Africa, and Mexico should be rendered useless 
to the world by anarchy, instead of being seats of commerce and 
civilisation. Are we to be the Quixotes of the world, and go tilting 
at windmills of misgovernment in the general interests of humanity ? 
Once in recent history a great emperor did go tilting against such a 
windmill in Mexico, in the interest of the grand idea of extending 
the influence of the Latin races, and the result was hardly such as to 
encourage us to follow the example. To use a homely Scotch 
proverb, we had much better “ keep our ain breath to cool our ain 
porridge.” If we take the other branch of the alternative, it is 
more easy to assert than to prove that Russia would be strengthened, 
rather than weakened, by extending her frontier in the direction of 
Asia Minor. This much is certain, that, as regards India, the 
similar extensions which Russia has made in Turkistan have weak- 
ened and not strengthened her. They lock up a number of her 
available troops, they are a heavy drain on her already burdened 
finances, and they present, in case of war with England, more 
vulnerable points at which we could assail her with advantage. If 
this be true of Central Asia, why should it not be true if Russia were 
to attempt the same thing, on a ten times larger scale and under ten- 
fold greater difficulties, in Asia Minor? Suppose she occupied the 
whole country down to the Taurus range, where the military frontier 
of Syria commences, what would be her position? In the first place 
it would hopelessly ruin her finances, and in modern war money 
is power. In the next place it would lock up at least two hundred 
thousand of her best troops to preserve order, guard against insurrec- 
tions, and keep open the long and difficult line of communications ~ 
with Kars and Tiflis. And, finally, it would expose her along an 
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immensely extended flank, to counter-strokes from any power which 
had the command of the Mediterranean. I do not know that 
these results would be so disadvantageous to England, that we 
should incur certain heavy expense and serious obligations in order 
to guard against the remote possibility of their being brought about. 

There is a prevalent idea that the security of our Indian Empire 
depends in our posing as a Mahometan Power and protecting the 
Sultan. There cannot be a greater fallacy. More than two-thirds 
of our Indian subjects are not Mahometans, and the most energetic 
and warlike of these, the Sikhs, Rajpoots, Mahrattas, and Ghoorkas, 
are strenuous anti-Mahometans. At the time of the Mutiny, if ever, 
the Mahometans should have stood by us, for only two years before 
we had lavished our blood and treasure in saving Turkey. And yet 
the Mussulmans were in the front of the risings against us, and we 
were saved mainly by the anti-Mahometan feelings of the Hindoo 
races in question. 

The fact is, the immense majority of our Mussulman subjects in 
India are loyal and contented, because we give them good govern- 
ment and protect them in the exercise of their religion, which might 
be endangered, if our rule were overthrown, by the Hindoo majority. 
But there is a limited class of Mussulmans who, partly from religious 
fanaticism, mainly Wahabite and directed towards Arabia, and partly 
because Mussulmans constitute a majority of the dangerous classes and 
loose adventurers of large towns, will always be our enemies. These 
we must watch and keep down; but as regards the immense majority 
of peaceable subjects, whether Hindoo or Mussulman, the cardinal 
maxim of our rule in India ought always to be, to preserve the most 
absolute and entire impartiality as regards races and religions. 

When Lord Ellenborough issued his famous manifesto about the 
Gates of. Sumnauth it was justly condemned, because it was felt to 
be a departure from this attitude of impartiality, and making the 
British Government pose as the protector of the Hindoos as against 
the Mussulmans. Now many people want to reverse the position, and 
think that the surest way to conciliate the Sikhs and other hereditary 
foes of Moslem rule would be to issue a second Sumnauth proclama- 
tion, penned in Lord Beaconsfield’s best style of Oriental grandilo- 
quence, setting forth how the legend of “ Defensor fidei,’’ in her 
gracious Majesty’s title, had been interpreted to mean, “ Defender of 
the Mussulman faith and protector of the Sultan.” 

A much more real though more prosaic danger for our Indian 
Empire is created by the policy of the Convention—that of increased 
expenditure. The vital question which at this moment overshadows 
all others in India is that of taxation. Our Indian subjects care very 
little about distant rumours of what Russia and Turkey are doing in 
remote countries; very much about haying to pay income-tax and 
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licence-tax. Now, unfortunately, two unforeseen calamities have 
overtaken Indian finance since it was thoroughly restored in the 
concluding years of Lord Canning’s Administration—the fall in 
silver and the recurrence of famines. These have obliged the 
Government, most reluctantly, to impose new taxes, in order to 
balance their budgets and avoid drifting into bankruptcy. These 
new taxes have caused a good deal of discontent, and any aggrava- 
tion of them would make that discontent general and serious. On 
the other hand, if it were possible to reduce the salt-tax, and repeal 
the licence-tax, the popularity of our rule would be greatly 
increased. 

Now, to avoid fresh taxation, and to have a hope of reducing 
existing burdens, there is one condition, and one only, that of 
economy; and in India economy practically means military reduc- 
tion. "What chance is there of reduction? or rather, what chance is 
there of avoiding increased expenditure under the policy which is to 
occupy Cyprus, and become responsible for the good government of 
Asiatic Turkey, relying to a great extent on native Indian troops ? 
Admitting that England may pay the bare cost of those troops 
while: employed beyond India, an increase of depéts, reserves, 
recruiting, and other military establishments in India, is inevitable, 
if we are to look to the native army of India to supply not only the 
120,000 men required for its own garrison service, but as many 
additional men as may be required to assist in meeting the vast 
responsibilities that we have undertaken in Asia. 

This point is so important that I will not rely on argument only, 
but will quote what I believe every one will admit to be the highest 
authority. When I went as finance minister to India in 1860, and 
first met Lord Canning, he used these words, which made an 
indelible impression on me, “ Danger for danger, I would rather 
govern India with 40,000 European soldiers without the income-tax, 
than with 80,000 with it.” 

And again, when we were reducing the native army from 300,000 
to 120,000 men, and discussing how the disbanded soldiers were to 
be absorbed, Lord Canning said, ‘‘We must teach them to turn their 
swords into ploughshares.” 

In other words, the maxims of our Indian Government must be to 
reduce our army to a minimum in order to diminish taxation, and to 
let the military spirit of the warlike races die out under a régime 
of peace and prosperity. 

It certainly seems to me that, under the pretext of strengthening 
our Indian Empire against Russian aggression, we are incurring 
certain and immediate dangers which far outweigh the remote and 
improbable contingencies of which we are afraid, and acting in 
diametrical opposition to the teachings of Indian experience and the 
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maxims of Indian statesmen. The question of increased taxation is 
not so urgent in England as in India, for no one doubts the ability 
of England to support a larger expenditure in a necessary cause. 
But it is a very serious one even for England, for foreign countries 
are every day running us closer in the race of competition; and 
when the cost of living ought to be diminishing to enable us to retain 
our supremacy, the tendency is the other way, and our working classes 
will have to put up both with lower wages and higher prices. If even 
the present scale of expenditure is kept up, and, still more, if we 
undertake seriously the burdens and obligations imposed on us by the 
Convention of the 4th of June, it is inevitable that we must raise a 
larger revenue by taxation than the country has been accustomed to. 
The excess of naval and military estimates will be much larger 
than can be met from the income-tax alone, and the problems of 
future budgets will be—How much is to be added to the malt-tax? 
How much to the tea and tobacco duties? And whether it would be 
wiser to risk an increase of the already high spirit duties, or to 
reimpose a duty on sugar? All this means that living is to become 
dearer in England, at the very time when foreign competition makes 
it important that it should become cheaper. 

It is a true saying that the foreign policy of a country makes its 
budgets. Certainly the present is not a time when we can afford 
to forget that our greatness is based on our manufacturing and com- 
mercial supremacy, and that to handicap ourselves in the race of 
production with foreign rivals, is not the best way to maintain intact 
the resources which, if carefully husbanded, and not frittered away in 
schemes of showy and sensational policy, might, in the event of real 


danger threatening us, enable us to defy not Russia alone, but the 
united strength of Europe. 


S. Larne. 
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Srartine the other day on a cruise to Iceland, in the steam-ship 
Mastiff, fitted out for the purpose by my friend Mr. John Burns of 
Glasgow, I thought it might be well to follow out what has become an 
old practice with me, and write some short account of what I might 
hear and see upon the way. But when I got on board I found, pro- 
vided by our host for the delectation and instruction of his guests, so 
extensive a library of Icelandic memoirs that I was obliged to declare 
to myself that nothing more could be wanted. Not to mention Von 
Troit’s letters written in the last century, there has been a constant 
succession of books of every description, grave and gay, philo- 
sophical, historical, and social, depicting the present and past state 
of Iceland, given to us during the last eighty years,—beginning 
with the quarto of Sir George Steuart Mackenzie, published in 1811, 
and continued up to Mr. Burton’s Ultima Thule in 1875. With 
Sir George Mackenzie in 1810 went to Iceland our old friend Sir 
Henry, then Dr. Holland, who seems to have departed from us but 
the other day, and who renewed his acquaintance with Iceland by a 
second visit after a lapse of fifty years. He wrote a preliminary 
dissertation to Mackenzie’s book, which is probably, as a short 
account, the most useful history we have of the state and political 
condition of the island up to that period. The fullest work we have 
is, perhaps, Ebenezer Henderson’s journal of a two years’ residence 
in Iceland in 1814 and 1815, but this will hardly be much read now, 
unless by those who are in want of extensive Icelandic information. 
We have John Pfeiffer’s journey there in 1845, and in 1856 Lord 
Dufferin’s High Latitudes,—which no doubt to present English 
readers is more familiar than any other story of travels in the 
country. Who does not know Wilson, and the Latin speech, and 
the astonished traveller? Then there is Burnt Njal,—Sir George 
Dasent’s book,—being a picture of life in Iceland in the tenth cen- 
tury,—an Icelandic Saga,—or novel after the life as we might call 
it, though it has much more of truth in it than the novels to which 
we are accustomed. To this is prefixed an explanation of the history 
and literary merits of the Sagas, which is quite as interesting as the 
tale itself. Mr. Murray also has published a guide to Iceland in 
connection with his guide to Denmark. I cannot mention all, but 


(1) A considerable portion of this work, beyond the preliminary dissertation, was 
from the pen of Dr. Holland ;—so much so, indeed, that the reader is surprised that the 
two names together should not have appeared on the title-page. Portions also are from 
the pens of other writers. 
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I found that above twenty different books about Iceland, in the pre- 
sent century, had been published in the English language. I must 
own that my energies were depressed by this discovery, and that it 
was not without a little editorial encouragement that I was enabled 
to add these few words as to what I saw in the country during the 
week that I passed there. 

We anchored in the harbour of the capital, Reykjavik, with the 
intention of riding up to the Geysers and back again. This we did, 
and no more. But, through the hospitality of our host, Mr. Burns, 
we had an opportunity of seeing something of the manners of the 
people; and I think that I learned something of their ways of life, 
—of which I certainly knew nothing before my visit. 

My readers probably do know that Iceland is what we should call 
a Crown Colony dependent on Denmark, and that Reykjavik is its 
capital. I shall take the liberty of presuming that they know no 
more,—merely because my knowledge was confined to so much 
before I went thither. One matter of information I was unable to 
obtain even by going; and that one, which is generally considered 
to be of importance. I could not ascertain where Iceland is. We 
had two charts on board, both recent, and both authoritative, as I 
was assured by competent nautical authorities. One declared Iceland 
to extend beyond the Arctic circle, and the other says that it falls 
short of it. The Encyclopedia Britannica, which for all Britons is sup- 
posed to be a gospel of information,—and by no Briton more faith- 
fully than by me,—settled the question twenty years ago by declaring 
Iceland to be altogether south of the Arctic circle. I can only say 
that the charts now in use differ as I have described. We had two 
British admirals on board, and their minds were left in doubt! 

There can be no doubt, however, that Iceland is near enough to 
the pole to be very cold and to enjoy perpetual daylight in the 
summer months. We were there in June and July, and the day- 
light never waned. The name of the country is I think hardly 
deserved. Occasionally, but only at the interval of many years, by 
certain operations of winds and floods, its northern shores become 
clogged and enveloped by floating ice from the northern seas. 
Such was the case during one of the early attempts at colonization 
made by the Norwegians; and such was the effect of the cold 
superinduced over the whole island, that the strangers departed 
from the inhospitable land, and gave to it its present name. But 
Iceland is not peculiarly a land of ice, though it is a land of snow. 

There is an old myth which I would fain believe if I could, that 
Iceland was first discovered by Irish Christians who settled them- 
selves and left behind them crosses and other symbols of their 
religion when they perished, probably during some such ice invasion 
as that mentioned. But the Icelandic, and even the Norwegian, 
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accounts are at variance with each other, and the stern historian 
had better accept the Irish period with a doubt. Then came 
Norwegians, probably driven here in the first instance by storms, 
then induced by the beauties of the summer to remain, and then 
again driven away by the inclemencies of the winter. So there 
grew up in Norway a knowledge of Iceland; the first Nor- 
wegians coming over about the year 860. Not long afterwards, 
towards the end of the ninth century, there was a tyrant in Norway, 
one Harold Harfagra, under whom certain landed yeomen could 
not live in comfort, as certain English yeomen could not do under 
that British tyrant James I.. So, as the indignant Britons went to 
Massachusetts in the Mayflower, did the Norwegians to Iceland. 
Such is the real history of the population of the country. For four 
centuries there existed a Republic, and the progress of the people 
during that time both in learning and social comforts seems to 
have been marvellous when we remember the difficulties of their 
position. Then, apparently with the consent of the people, the 
country passed under the dominion of Norway. In the dynastic 
changes which have since taken place among the Scandinavian 
realms, Iceland has ever gone with Denmark, and is now, among 
Denmark’s external possessions, probably the most important. She 
has a Governor sent to her from Denmark—with whom in managing 
the affairs of the island is comprised a council, a little parliament 
we may perhaps call it. The power exercised is probably that of 
an absolute Crown, but the exercise of the power is mild and bene- 
ficial. 

We are apt to think in London that we are the very centre 
and navel of the world. Perhaps we are. But in so thinking we are 
led too frequently to believe that the people who are distant from us, 
and altogether unlike us in these circumstances, must be very much 
behind us indeed. There are those Icelanders, with almost perpetual 
night during a great portion of the year, without a tree, living in 
holes for protection against the snow,—almost we may say without 
any comfort,—a barbarous unfortunate people certainly! But when 
I was in Iceland, especially when I was in Reykjavik, the capital of 
Iceland, I did not think the people whom I saw to be at all unfor- 
tunate, and certainly in no degree barbarous. Everybody seemed 
io be comfortable. Everybody was well clothed. Everybody could 
read and write. I saw no poverty. I saw no case of a drunken 
man, though I heard of drunkenness. I found a taste, for pretti- 
nesses,—notably as shown in the ornaments and dress of the women ; 
a very general appreciation of literary pursuits; a tendency to 
religious worship; orderly easy comfortable manners, and a mode 
of life very much removed, indeed, from barbarism. 

Reykjavik at present contains a population of 2,500 souls. Such 
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at least was the information given to me on the spot. Sir 
George Mackenzie gives the number as having been only 446 in 
1806. The total population of the.island was stated to me as being 
90,000. This is probably in excess of the true number. Sir George: 
gave it as 48,063 in 1808,—stating that it had amounted in 1703 to. 
50,444. These numbers are, if true, very startling,—showing that. 
the increase for a century, say for the eighteenth century, had been 
nil. There had been, in fact, a small decrease ; whereas the increase 
in the existing century has been very great, the population of the 
whole island having nearly doubled itself, and that of the capital 
having more than done so. 

It is, however, to be remembered that there do come in Iceland 
periods of great want, almost of general starvation, as to which no- 
thing can as yet be done in foretelling them, and but little in pre- 
venting them. The northern portion of the island becomes blocked 
with floating ice. A lowered temperature falls upon the entire land. 
Grasses die, and with the grasses the flocks and herds which feed upon 
them. With the flocks it is impossible but that men and women 
should perish also. Then too there come volcanic eruptions which 
are equally destructive. Mackenzie gives us a table showing that 
between 1783 and 1784 the numbers fell, of cattle from 21,457 te 
9,986; of horses from 36,408 to 8,895, and that from 1770, the 
last year as to which the number of the sheep is given, to 1784 the 
number of sheep fell from 112,809 to 42,243. In the year 1783 
there had been the great eruption of Skaptaa Yokul, a second 
Hekla; but bigger and higher than Hekla. I can find no statement 
to show what was the immediate effect on the population of this 
terrible misfortune; the return given by Mackenzie simply states 
that the population in 1801 was the same as in 1783 just before 
the eruption. There had indeed been a very small decrease, from 
47,287 to 47,207. But the immediate effect on the cattle and sheep 
is stated above. The author adds, however, that the loss as given in 
the table appears to have been exaggerated. These misfortunes do 
not appear to be frequent enough to cause immediate fear. “It is 
true,” one man said to me in answer to my enquiries; “ but it is 
very seldom.” 

When on shore we soon made acquaintance with many of the 
inhabitants. The ladies, for we had a bevy of ladies with us, de- 
manded to be taken to the jewellers and purveyors of knick-knacks. 
We bought silver ornaments, dog whips, and shoulder-bags,—every 
lady her silver ornament, her dog whip, and her shoulder-bag, and 
every man one of the two latter articles. The dog whips were for 
the ponies we were to ride, the bags to carry our small travelling 
gear, and the ornaments for our general delight. The whips and 
bags were made in the island, and were good as mementos. The 
ornaments we were told were the old decorations of bygone Icelandic 
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beauties. They had probably reached Reykjavik from Birmingham, 
wia Copenhagen. They will now come back to England much raised 
in value by their travels. ‘ 

We all called in a body, sixteen of us, upon the Governor, by whom 
we were received not only with courtesy,—but cordially. Afterwards 
we made acquaintance with his wife, a dear motherly woman, hand- 
some withal, who delighted to make new friends and to talk about 
her children. I do love to find a human being, a woman by prefer- 
ence, who under the sanction of sudden and somewhat unusual cir- 
cumstances can throw herself into sudden intimacies. The precocities 
of Mary and the ailments of Jack become interesting to me, and I 
find myself talking about them as though my whole heart was there. 
One’s whole heart is not there; but there has been a little green 
spot which never becomes wholly dry or desecrated afterwards. 
There was the Bishop too, with a delightful daughter,—Bishop 
Pjetursson with his wife and his daughter Thora,—with the latter of 
whom we really did form an abiding friendship. There was a good 
deal of pleasant raillery displayed by our young men, four or five of 
them, at the expense of Miss Thora. The Icelandic beauty was able 
to receive all their shafts on her little shield, and to return an answer 
to each from her own quiver of wit. And she had to do this in 
English, as none of her opponents could touch her in her own 
language. One and all we lost our hearts to the Bishop’s daughter. 

There were four languages going, English, French, Danish, and 
Icelandic. Of the latter two, none among our party could speak a 
word, and yet there seemed to be very little lack of the means of con- 
versation. I was astonished to find how many there were who could 
speak English. The intercourse between Iceland and Scotland is no 

doubt frequent, the regular steam-boats which come from Copenhagen 
every month during the summer stopping first at Leith before they 
make their way up to Thorshavn in the Faroe Islands, and thence to 
Reykjavik. But such communication between two ports does not teach 
us English people a foreign language. The difference, I suppose, has 
to be found in the fact that English is necessary to their comfort, but 
that Icelandic is not needed by us for ours. The Leith shopkeeper 
er mariner will not trouble himself to talk to the stranger in other 
language than his own ;—but the Icelander must trouble himself to 
maintain the needed communication. In the old Roman days, the 
great Roman held it to be below his dignity to talk to any barbarian 
in other than his own language. The normal Englishman is some- 
what like the great Roman. The result, however, shows itself in 
extended information on their part, and in intellectual aspirations 
which cannot but be useful. 

Reykjavik is a dear little town, pervaded no doubt by a flavour of 
fish which is to the Icelander an article of important commerce, 
with two main streets, and a little square in which there is a statue 
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of Thorwaldsen, whose father was a native of Iceland. In one 
corner of the square is a large well-arranged church, with galleries 
and an organ, very much like an ugly English church of fifty years 
ago. The glory of the church consists of a font given by Thor- 
waldsen, with bas-reliefs by the great artist on the sides of a square 
pedestal. The houses are of wood,—all of which has to be imported. 
They are comfortable and sufficiently spacious. I was inside four 
or five, and was surprised at finding how very much an ordinary 
sitting-room in Iceland is like to one in an English provincial town. 
No one would say the same of France,—or even of Germany gene- 
rally. In Reykjavik the Governor’s house and the Bishop’s house 
and the Postmaster’s house, with various little shops into which I 
made my way, had to my eyes hardly any air of strangeness. One 
morning early I rambled about a photographer’s house, anxious to 
find the room in which he was at work, and wandered by ‘chance 
into an inhabited bedroom. My speedy retreat did not enable me to 
see whether I had disturbed the slumbers of a lady or a gentleman ; 
but the occupant showed no signs of annoyance, or, as far as I could 
see, of surprise. 

The harbour of Reykjavik is landlocked, secure, and very pictu- 
resque. As you lie there you are surrounded by islands and head- 
lands which block out the open sea. On one of these islands we 
found a farm of eider-ducks who are fostered and nurtured for the 
sake of their feathers,—cider-down being, as we all know, much in 
quest by those who love soft feathery coverings to their bed. The 
unfortunate maternal bird thrice strips her own bosom annually to 
make a nest for the preservation of her young ones. Twice are the 
feathers taken away. The third time she perseveres, but should she 
be a third time robbed, she will give up her work in despair. But 
the nest, when she has had her use of it, is still serviceable ;—so that 
three crops per annum are garnered from her prolific breast. The 
owner of the birds showed us his operations, and allowed us to 
picnic on his island. He sold a pound of his feathers to one of the 
ladies of our party for, I think, 12s. 

I was surprised to find that a town which seemed to be so well 
civilized as Reykjavik should be without the ordinary resources of a 
bank. The trade of the island is considerable, and was of importance 
enough for well-arranged statistics even so far back as the period of 
Sir George Mackenzie’s visit. He gives lists of the articles imported 
and exported. Of the former there are thirty-eight named, con- 
sisting chiefly of cereals, strong liquors, tobacco, coffee, tea, soap, 
iron, and salt. Singularly enough he does not mention timber, which 
of all articles brought into the island, must be the most important 
and the most necessary. The exports consist chiefly of fish, and the 
oil taken from fish, and of wool and woollen goods. To these are to 
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be added tallow, skins, and eider-down. Since the beginning of the 
century the trade has very greatly increased, the people having been 
accustomed to luxuries of which they then knew nothing. But yet 
there is no bank! When I spoke to the Governor about it, he 
acknowledged the want and surmised that it would come. This he 
said with the air of a man who did not quite like to hear his 
deficiency exposed. At present all payment for goods imported 
must be made with goods exported. When we go to the bottom of 
things, we learn that this must be done in truth by all importing 
countries. Unless a country has something to sell, it cannot go 
into the market and buy. But a medium for the making of purchases 
has been found to be essentially necessary for commerce in these 
latter days ;—and this medium takes the shape of paper promises 
which can be negotiated only by means of bankers. In Iceland 
there is no banker, and paper promises are therefore useless. 
English money in the shape of sovereigns,—even in the shape of 
shillings and half-crowns, is acceptable everywhere in Iceland. 
But a £5 note is of no service, unless a man has such communication 
with England as will enable him to send it thither by post in a 
letter. Cheques, promissory notes, and bills of exchange are of no 
avail in Icelandic commerce. The man who takes thither timber or 
tea, must be content to take back fish or feathers. 'The Governor, 
however, was probably right. It will come. Reykjavik with its 
college, its education, and its comforts will not be long without its 
bank. 

I have spoken of the necessity and the want of timber. It must 
be remembered that there is not a tree in all Iceland. This is the 
case-now. There is, however, ample evidence that it was not so 
always, as large lumps of old timber are found imbedded in the bogs, 
—as is the case in Ireland. It is probable from many signs that 
there has been a time in which the cold was less severe or at any rate 
less enduring. At present there is nothing bearing the resemblance 
of a tree,—nothing that can be called even a shrub, except a low 
spreading ground birch, which creeps along over large extents of 
land, but which does not rise above a foot in height. There are 
willow plants also of the same description. All wood therefore for 
useful purposes must be imported; and yet the houses are generally 
constructed of wood. The difficulties arising from this want are, of 
course, infinitely enhanced by the fact that there is no means of 
carriage throughout Iceland otherwise than by ponies. There is 
no such thing as a wheeled carriage. A few miles beyond Reykjavik 
there is no road on which wheels can travel. A log of wood or 
a few planks will be fixed on lengthwise to the pony, and so the little 
beast will travel, trained to the work. 

The length of the summer, joyous and pleasant as is the summer, 
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does not suffice for the growth of trees, hardly for that of corn or 
even vegetables. There are four months which are not wintry—June, 
July, August, and September. September, however, though not 
wintry, cannot be called warm. And then throughout the summer 
the nights become cold, though the light is as clear then as at mid- 
day. When travelling on horseback during the night I found the 
air so cold as to make it necessary that I should have a woollen com- 
forter with me ready for use. The days were extremely hot, hot 
as to make riding at noon very disagreeable, whereas the nights 
were so cold as to feel almost like frost. The consequence is that all 
growth is stunted, that flour and other cereal provisions must be 
imported, that vegetables are rare, and that there is no such thing as 
a tree on the island. 

In walking round Reykjavik I found the people hard at work 
getting in their peat for fuel,—turf as we call it in Ireland,—very 
much as the Irish do. There is a little lake at the back of the town, 
and in the soft marshes round this they were piling up the sods for 
drying. The importance of these operations will be borne in mind, 
when the length and severity of an Iceland winter is remembered, 
and also the fact that there is neither coal nor wood provided by 
nature. Coal we did find at Reykjavik, imported from England,— 
or more probably from Scotland,—and sold at prices not much 
exceeding those which we pay at home. But that was close to the 
sea-side, whither coal can be carried cheaply by water. The con- 
veyance of coal into the interior of the island without roads, or 
wheels, or water carriage is of course impossible. 

There is a college at Reykjavik with learned professors, professors 
whom 1 believe to be ripe scholars as regards the classics; and, 
latterly, inferior schools have been established. It may I think be 
taken as a fact that everybody,—almost everybody,—can read and 
write. There are five newspapers in Iceland, two of them pub- 
lished in the capital, a copy of one of which is now before me. It 
begins with a poem in fourteen stanzas, and devotes only a part of 
one out of eight columns to advertisements. From this it may be 
argued that the Icelanders are given more to noble, and less to mean, 
pursuits than ourselves. Four columns are devoted to one essay or 
leading article. I wish I could read it, so as to make known the 
subject which at present dwells most in the minds of the Icelanders. 
T can perceive that a notice of two lines is devoted to the Congress at 
Berlin, and that the arrival of our vessel and party is chronicled in 
nine lines. The printing is very good,—the type being excellent. 
On Sunday, on board ship, we sang two hymns, which had been 
printed for us, of course in English, on the Saturday. There is not 
an error in them. I have brought home with me an Icelandic trans- 


.lation of Macbeth, translated, printed, and published at Reykjavik. 
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I presume this may be taken as evincing some appreciation of our 
great writer in the country. 

The amount of erudition among the people is certainly remarkable, 
and is attributed by themselves to the necessity of passing the long 
evenings of winter in occupation within doors. Ido not, however, 
believe that any amount of incarceration, from long darkness or 
from other causes, would produce such a result in a tropical country. 
The mind of the Icelander is active and does not allow him to 
remain ignorant. I think that this is the case more in Scotland than 
in England ;—much more in England than in Spain; more in Spain 
than in Cuba, where the white Creole has no objection to any amount 
of ignorance. At what most northerly point this peculiarity may 
cease, I am not prepared even to guess. An Esquimaux is not I 
presume a peculiarly intellectual human being. Perhaps my surprise 
in Iceland was occasioned by previous misconception on my part,— 
by a mistaken idea that an Icelander was no better than a semi- 
Esquimaux. That the traveller should meet there a Tyndall or a 
Huxley, a Macaulay, or a Tennyson, or a Gladstone, I will hold out 
no hope; but that the ordinary Icelander who earns his bread by 
the sweat of his brow will be found to be a more agreeable com- 
panion than the English labourer by any educated traveller who can 
use a language in which to talk to him, I feel quite sure. 

I never quite believed in that Latin speech of Lord Dufferin’s. It 
was too super-Sheridanean to have been delivered at the spur of the 
moment. But it suffices to tell us that-he had found it necessary to 
exchange ideas in the old classical language with a people who, 
though so far removed from the world, had dabbled with the classics. 
When our party was riding out to the Geysers,—as I will tell a 
page or two farther on,—one of us was met by the parson, or 
minister, of a district in which we intended to halt for the night. 
“‘Via lapidosissima,” said the parson, intending to express his pity 
for any sufferings we might have endured. The conversation was 
not I think carried farther at the moment. But that may have been 
the fault of the Briton rather than the Icelander. 

On our ride we were accompanied by five guides, of which the 
chief had with him a nephew who acted as one of them. He was a 
young man about twenty, who told us that he had just left the 
university, and was mingling holiday work and business while thus 
assisting his uncle. He could speak English almost fluently, and I 
fell into conversation with him as to his past studies. I had a little 
Horace in my pocket, and he read to me the first ode. How far he 
may have gone with his Horace I could not say, but he himself led 
the way to Cicero, and I found him to have a much more ample 
knowledge of the author than is common to young Englishmen of 
that age who have had all the advantages of education which money 
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can give them. He was very enthusiastic as to the Pro Archia, and 
‘knew all the details about Catiline. 

Some of us attended the church service on Sunday morning. The 
mode of worship is Lutheran. The hymns were very long, and five 
different hymns were J think given. The Bishop, with whom we 
had previously made acquaintance, did no part of the work; nor, as 
I think, did he attend. He was probably preparing a charge for his 
clergy. The service took nearly two hours and a half, and was well 
attended. After service the clergyman walked away amidst the 
reverential feeling of his flock, conspicuous for an enormous Van- 
dyke ruff round his neck. Whether he would have been so much 
regarded without his ruff I cannot say. 

Mr. Burns gave a dinner party on board the Mastiff and ten or 
twelve of the principal inhabitants of Reykjavik sat at his table. The 
Governor and his wife were there, and then it was that I became so 
pleasantly acquainted with the lady who sat next to me. There was 
the Rector from the College, and the Governor Prefect or Amptman, 
and the Treasurer, and the Judge of the Superior Court, and the 
Bishop, and the Sheriff, and their wives and daughters in proper 
Iceland costume. We drank the Queen’s health ;—that of course 
first ;—and then the King of Denmark’s, and then the Governor’s. 
The Governor responded in French. Then we drank the ladies, and 
after that we had a dance upon the deck. Waltzes were quite 
common to them, but when some of our Scotch friends danced a reel, 
they were highly delighted. 

We had time but for one inland trip, and that was to be made to 
the long-famed Geysers. The question would naturaily be between 
the Geysers and Hekla to those who like ourselves could not do 
both. But Hekla was not in motion, and is difficult of ascent ; and 
on the road to the Geysers, independently of the hot springs them- 
selves, there is more of interest to be seen. The ride to the Geysers 
for two or three men is not much of an exploit. The distance is 
about seventy miles, and though the road is in parts rough enough, 
—via lapidosissima,—it is not difficult. It is generally performed 
in two days, with a night’s rest at Thingvalla, half-way, and thus 
forms a not inconvenient little excursion for four or five days. But 
the work is no doubt hard to ladies, especially for those not accus- 
tomed to riding ;—and even for gentlemen not frequently in the 
saddle the exercise is almost more than sufficient when carried on 
for four consecutive days without bed. Taken as a whole we were a 
hardy lot; but some of us at the end were tired enough, among 
whom I do not seruple to name myself, who was probably the oldest 
of the party. 

We started from Reykjavik with sixty-five ponies, a cook and two 
servants, and with five guides whose duty consisted chiefly in looking 
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after the ponies and the baggage. Everything necessary for eating 
and sleeping we had to take with us on the backs of ponies. - 
Mattresses were carried for the ladies ;—for the gentlemen a blanket 
apiece and whatever coats and rugs the individual tourist, thoughtful 
of himself, might manage to have introduced among the luggage. 
As to food I may say here as well as elsewhere that during my 
visit to the country I did not eat a mouthful of anything which had 
not come from Scotland, except milk and curds. I saw none of 
their bread or meat. The Governor told me that their mutton was 
as good as the world produces; but it is not cheap enough,—or in 
other words there is not enough of it,—for common consumption. 
It is generally eaten salted. The people live very much on salt 
fish,—and very much on milk. I fancy that European travellers 
in this country have generally endeavoured to carry with them as 
far as they could their own provisions. We took with us for our 
party over a hundredweight of cooked meat, with bread, butter, tea, 
coffee, and potatoes. Wine and spirits of course we took also. It is 
not to be supposed that there are inns on the way to the Geysers. 

It was arranged that each equestrian was to have two ponies for 
his or her own personal use. As we began to know the ponies 
and their qualities, we did not stick to any rule, all of us encroaching 
on the others, and deserting the bad beasts very much at the cost of 
the good beasts. I began with a brute, doing the first half-day’s 
journey on him, so abominable in his nature that I refused to mount 
him again on any consideration. I have ridden many a horse with 
a bad nature, but of all equine natures that I have known his was the 
worst. He would linger wilfully and knowingly, in opposition to 
all provocatives, till he was the last of the procession, and then when 
some turn of the path, some rock or some hill had placed all his 
companions out of sight, he would turn suddenly, and with dogged, 
resolute purpose, and a lowered head, endeavour to make his way 
back. Once he succeeded in getting me in this way out of sight of the 
world beyond, and then I had a battle with him which needed all 
my strength. But for the dog whip of which I have spoken, he 
would certainly have conquered,—and then how mean would have 
been my position at Reykjavik while all the others went on to the 
Geysers! I must own, however, that remorse for the evil done to 
me, and then perhaps some recognition of my equestrian capabilities, 
procured for me afterwards a relay of wonderful little animals who 
never flinched beneath my weight, and never made it necessary that I 
should lag behind. The ponies generally were very good, marvel- 
lously safe, travelling with us very frequently at about eight miles 
an hour, and never as far as I could see giving signs of real fatigue. 

Our head guide was named Zoega,—a man of European celebrity. 
He was contractor as well as guide, supplying everything. As far 
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as I could learn, the ponies cost about £1 each in the expedition, 
all other expenses incidental to them, such as that of the guides 
themselves, being included. But as our host paid for everything, 
refusing to move on any other terms, I am unable to speak with 
accurate certainty. 

We took tents with us, which Zoega supplied,—as he did the 
boxes in which our provisions were packed. Going and coming we 
were to stop at Thingvalla, where the ladies, we were told, might be 
allowed to sleep in the church. At the Geysers we must all lie in 
tents. We might have been taken in at a farmhouse with willing 
hospitality, but the farm is too far from the Geysers to admit of a 
rush out to see the eruptions when they might be pleased to erupt. 
We agreed therefore, ladies and all, to remain upon the ground in 
the neighbourhood of the hot springs. 

After our first day’s journey over rough and somewhat uninterest- 
ing ground we reached Thingvalla. ‘‘ Few countries in the world,” 
says the writer in the Encyclopedia Britannica, “present a more 
forbidding aspect, than Iceland.” With this opinion I can by no 
means agree. Nowhere is the route we had passed devoid of some 
charm. Nowhere is it flat, or without distant hills. Quick bright 
streams have to be passed frequently. A traveller in many countries 
will have come over many miles infinitely more tedious than that 
first day’s journey to Thingvalla. At Thingvalla the scenery is 
romantic and magnificent, and continues to be so almost up to the 
Geysers. 

The description of Thingvalla with the sudden descent into the 
valley which bears the name,—a descent which is made down the 
almost perpendicular side of a riven crag,—has been so clearly given 
by Lord Dufferin that I do not care to repeat it. The rider,—or 
walker as he probably then becomes, allowing his pony to follow him, 
—makes his way down intoa broad green valley, through which runs 
a rapid bright river to a magnificent lake, which has been seen long 
before, and remains in view long afterwards. Here he finds the 
stream and comes to a church and the minister’s house close to it. 
Behind the church, at the distance of a quarter of a mile, is a spot to 
which the name of Althing is given. Here we are told was held in 
ancient days the Parliament of the country,—by which it should 
probably be understood that here was the supreme justice-seat of the 
nation. It is a peculiar spot, because it lies amidst the singular 
rifts or clefts in the rock made by volcanic eruption, and is so 
surrounded by these clefts that it can only be approached at one 
narrow entrance. It was covered with wild flowers and the greenest 
of grass, when we were there, and was altogether most interesting 


and picturesque. The field is about four hundred yards long, and 
on an average fifty broad. 
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The grasses around were very rich, showing what is the agricul- 
tural or rather pastoral capability of the island. Grass is its one 
great source of rural wealth, and during the summer months is 
extremely exuberant. The cattle and sheep are fed plenteously on 
the mountains during the warm weather, when hay to a very large 
extent is made in the villages. When the hay harvest is over, the 
stock is brought down, and is kept out till the heavy snow falls. 
Then the animals are housed and fed during the inclemency of 
winter. In the early spring they are again enabled to pick their 
own living, and in May they are sent out again to the mountains. 
I am told that in some places sheep remain out all the winter; 
but I am inclined to think that this must be very occasional and 
that they still must be fed with hay. Mackenzie tells us that these 
regulations as to bringing in and sending out the stock at fixed 
periods were enforced under stringent laws. The practice seems to 
remain nearly the same, but with less of legal obligation. 

On our arrival we found that our tents had been pitched in the 
churchyard, and that the cook was already busy within the same 
precincts. The minister was soon among us with his “ via lapidosis- 
sima,’’—not by any means disposed.to find fault with our intrusion 
or to reproach us with want of reverence. The church was alto- 
gether at our service for any use to which we might put it. One room 
with two beds for a lady and her husband he could lend us. One of 
our party, a lady, had become so fatigued that it was thought 
better that she should not go on. It was arranged therefore that she 
should remain as the guest of the minister’s wife. We became very 
familiar with the minister’s house and all his family, to whom we 
seemed to have come as a special Providence in the way of excite- 
ment. The house was commodious, with many rooms, each of the 
chief rooms taking the form of a gable. There were four gables, all 
looking in the same direction. The pitched roofs on the other side 
came down to the ground, and were all covered with growing turf. 
So the house on the three sides looked like a collection of large 
mounds rising from the ground, as might so many large green hil- 
locks. Thus the snow lies as it would upon hillocks, and serves only 
to keep warm what is beneath it. On the side where are the door 
and the windows,—the side to the south which is the least exposed 
to the beating snow,—labour is of course needed to keep the egress 
and the ingress free. Such is the form of all the houses which we 
saw in the country parts of Iceland. 

From Thingvalla to the Geysers the scenery is very attractive. 
There is a broad green valley among the hills, where all the moun- 
tain sides have been blasted by subterranean fires, but where the 
turf at the bottom is beautifully rich. Then we crossed a river 
called the Briiari, which comes foaming and bright down a broad 
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rocky bottom. In the middle of the channel is a vast rift, perhaps 
twenty feet broad, into which the waters tumble from each side, almost 
meeting with their crests as they fall. The traveller fords the 
breadth of the river, but over the rift there is a little wooden 
bridge, over which the ponies accustomed to the spot pass without a 
tremour. Around on all sides there are jagged hills, and then, 
close at hand luxuriant grasses. I deny altogether that the country 
has a forbidding aspect. But it may be that half a century ago the 
taste for the wilder beauties of nature had not grown to its present 
strength. A hundred and fifty years ago the Alps and Pyrenees 
were horrid only,—not beautiful. 

We were of course full of the Geysers as we rode on. During our 
journey we had seen Hekla on our right, about thirty miles off,— 
quiet as an infant. We had not expected Hekla to exhibit her- 
self for our sakes, and were contented to know that we had seen 
snow on her summit. But we had expected much from the Geysers. 
Our party had at least expected much. I had seen the Geysers in 
New Zealand, and knew that those in Iceland would fall very short 
of my New Zealand acquaintances. We paused awhile at a farm- 
house to which some of us rode so rapidly that others were more 
than an hour behind us, and there we feasted on curds and cream. 
It was very much like the minister’s house at Thingvalla, but larger. 
There were I think six gables. We went into every room in the 
house including the kitchen larder and dairy, which were behind, 
and saw all their stores and all their comforts. Of milk and cream 
there was the most profuse abundance. We saw, too, meat and 
hams hanging, and what I may call a full larder. But bread seemed 
to them to be rare. A few crusts, or biscuits, which were brought 
in were eaten up carelessly, and then we were told that there was 
no more. But coffee was given to us with white lump sugar. And 
of cream there was no end. 

A mile farther on we came upon the blighted field of the Geysers. 
It is a blighted field, near to a river side, with a hill rising above it, 
with no peculiarity of formation excepting that of the hot springs. 
Our tents had not yet come.. A few who were first therefore took 
their saddles off their horses, and proceeded to walk carefully among 
the boiling springs. There were two ladies with us and we went 
very cautiously. In a quarter of an hour we had seen pretty nearly 
all that there was to be seen. Then came the tents and we bivouacked 
and dined among the Geysers. 

There was no darkness or even twilight, and from this time we 
gave up all idea of dividing the twenty-four hours into day and 
night. After dinner we wandered about and saw what there was to 
be seen. There is the Great Geyscr. This consists of a pool of 
boiling water about fifty yards in circumference, two or three deep, 
in the midst of which there is a deep round funnel about eight feet 
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broad, up which the boiling water is emitted. There is always a 
supply coming, for there is always a certain amount of hot water 
running out on two opposite sides of the pool. Here the visitor may 
amuse himself by dabbling with naked feet, scalding his toes if he 
goes too near the pool, warming his toes comfortably at an increased 
distance. Excavations suitable for bathers there are none,—as 
there are, so delightfully formed and so deliciously filled, at the 
Geysers in New Zealand. At a little distance, in a ravine, there 
was a hole in which some of us, one after another, endeavoured to 
sit and wash ourselves. Had it not been in Iceland, it would have 
been thought to be a most uncomfortable tub. Occasionally, 
perhaps once in every four hours, a larger, and somewhat violent 
supply of hot water is thrown up the funnel, which has the effect of 
emptying the basin and ejecting from it the hot water rapidly. 
This occurs with a noise, and is no doubt the indication given of a 
real eruption when a real eruption is about to take place. But the 
indication too frequently comes without the eruption. This, when 
it does take place, consists of a fountain of boiling water thrown to 
the height of sixty, eighty,—some beholders have said two hundred 
feet. During the twenty-four hours that we remained at the place 
there was no such eruption,—no fountain,—although the noise was 
made and the basin was emptied four or five times. 

About half a furlong off from the Great Geyser, or Geyser 
Primus, as we might call him, is Geyser Secundus, to which has 
been given the name of Strokr. This name we may perhaps write 
as Stroker. Stroker is an ill-conditioned but still obedient Geyser. 
It has no basin of boiling water, but simply a funnel such as the 
other, about seven feet in diameter, at the edge of which the 
traveller can stand and look down into a caldron boiling below. It 
is a muddy filthy caldron, whereas the waters of the Great Geyser 
are pellucid and blue. The Geyser Secundus will make eruptions 
when duly provoked by the supply of a certain amount of aliment. 
The custom is to drag to its edge about a cart load of turf and dirt, 
and then to thrust it all in at one dose. Whether Stroker likes or 
dislikes the process of feeding is left in doubt. He bubbles about 
furiously with the food down in his gullet for half an hour, and then 
ejects it all passionately, throwing the half-digested morsels sixty feet 
into the air with copious torrents of boiling muddy water. As far 
as we could judge the height was sixty feet. We are told that in 
1789 Sir John Stanley saw water thrown up from this well 182 
feet. That last figure in the total will be held to be convincing by 
many minds. 

These are the two Great Geysers. Around are an infinite number 
of small hot springs, so frequent and many of them so small, that it 
would be easy for an incautious stranger to step into them. And 
the ground sounds under one’s feet, seeming so honeycombed and 
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hollow, that a heavy foot might not improbably go through. 
Some of these little springs are as clear as crystal; in some the 
appearance is of thick red chocolate,—when some red earth has 
been drawn into the vortex of the water. Sometimes there isa 
little springing fountain, rising perhaps a few inches or a foot. 
Had there been no other Geyser, no other little lakes of boiling 
water known in the world, these in Iceland would be very wonderful. 
When they were first visited and described, such was perhaps the 
case. For myself, having seen and described the Geysers in the 
Northern Island of New Zealand, I cannot be ecstatic about the 
Geysers in Iceland. There is too a lake of boiling water in the Cape 
Colony, near to the town of Worcester, which I have also described, 
and which throws into the shade the little lake through which the 
Great Icelandic Geyser makes its eruptions. But from the South 
African boiling lakes there are no eruptions. 

After a day among the hot springs we returned by the same road 
to Reykjavik, riding chiefly by night so as to escape the heat. 
Very pleasant were those gallops in the cool evening when some of 
us, more or less vainly, attempted to keep up with the adventurous 
young ladies who led the way. From Reykjavik there had been a 
fishing expedition by some of our party, and they had returned laden 
with an enormous booty of trout. Stirred by this success, and having 
heard that in a stream running out from the Lake of Thingvalla at 
some considerable distance from our route, there was quite a miracle 
of fishing to be found, they resolved, though at a great access of 
labour, to go to the river and fish it. It required that a day’s riding, 
already consisting of eight hours, should be extended to sixteen. 
But the temptation was great. Only let them beware of—flies! 
They went gallantly, clothed in mosquito nets, boots, caps, gloves, 
—impervious we might say. They caught one fish, and then the 
flies expelled them. It was impossible to stand on the spot after 
the flies had discovered their whereabouts. Elsewhere we were not 
plagued. There has never been, I am assured, a mosquito in the 
whole island. We certainly did not see one. 

I was much amused by finding ai the end of Sir George Mackenzie’s 
book a recommendation that England should take possession of Ice- 
land! What part of the world has it not been thought at some time 
expedient that we take into our own hands or under our protection ! 
Sir George tells us that his friend Mr. Hooker had thought this to 
be the only way of “relieving” the inhabitants, and that he 
thoroughly agreed with Mr. Hooker! Happily for ourselves, happily 
for Iceland probably, we abstained. Unhappily at the present 
moment we are in a more triumphal mood. It is pleasanter for us 
to look back at the idea of taking Iceland without a cause, than to 
think that we have been made to take Cyprus with such a cause. 

AntTHony TROLLOPE. 








BELGIAN POLITICS. 


Tue Belgian elections of the 11th of June last were a triumph for 
vote by ballot in its purity.’ The outlines of the electoral system of 
Belgium are as follows. The suffrage belongs of right to all citizens 
of full age who pay taxes to the amount of twenty florins of the 
Netherlands, which are equal to forty-two francs, or about thirty-three 
shillings. The electoral district is the arrondissement formed for 
administrative purposes, which is itself a subdivision of the province, 
each arrondissement having a representative for every forty thousand 
inhabitants, and a senator for every eighty thousand. But, as the 
population is unequally distributed, there are some districts which 
return but a single member, as for instance in Luxembourg; while 
in others, such as those of Antwerp, Ghent, and Brussels, seven or 
eight, and in one instance thirteen are returned. The voting takes 
place by secret ballot in the chief town of each district, but before 
the last reforms secrecy had no real existence. The voting paper 
might be written. In the first place, therefore, paper of recognisable 
kind was employed. Then the agent who wished to check a vote 
would himself write the paper, adding to the candidate’s name 
certain designations, official or personal, arranged in a particular 
order. When the voting paper had by these marks been rendered 
recognisable, the agent who had given it to the voter would himself 
be present at the opening of the boxes, and if the marked paper was 
not found he knew that a promise had not been fulfilled. These 
marked papers caused gross abuses. Landlords would furnish their 
tenants with voting papers warning them that, if these were not 
found at the counting, the farm would be given to others. Parish 
priests would make house to house visits, distributing voting papers 
for the clerical “ticket,” and menacing those who dared to vote for 
the Liberal candidates with the withholding of the sacraments, and 
especially of the first communion from their children. In the rural 
communes the number of convents is very large. Ten years ago 
there was one convent to every two communes, and the number has 
since increased considerably. Now each convent has a very large 
custom to offer to brewers, bakers, butchers, fishmongers, grocers, and 
clothiers. The tradesmen, indeed, are in a great degree dependent 
on the custom of the convents, and whatever might be their private 
opinions, they were forced to vote as the clergy wished under penalty 
of seeing their business seriously diminished and perhaps ruined. 
On the polling day the priest would summon together the electors of 
his village, and very few dared to refuse their company. He went 
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with them by rail or road to the poll; he gave them their voting 
papers at the last moment, and kept his eye upon them at the box so 
as to prevent their receiving another paper or writing one for them- 
selves. The Liberal party were not indeed behindhand in using the 
marked or recognisable papers, but it is clear that they had not the 
same means of influence. 

The revision of the register gave occasion to another class of abuse. 
The taxes which go to make up the twenty florins necessary for 
qualification, include the hearth-tax, the tax on movables, and that on 
horses kept wholly or partly for pleasure, that is to say in the latter 
case used both for field work and for riding or driving. The 
clerical associations obliged the taxpayers over whom they had 
influence, to increase their returns so as to make up the necessary 
qualification, and undertook the reimbursement of the surplus, thus 
in reality manufacturing voters at pleasure. The second class of 
horses—chevaux miztes is the technical term—were made the occasion 
of the most absurd devices. In such and such a village all the farm- 
horses would suffer a sudden metamorphosis into mixed steeds. The 
priest bought a saddle, and this saddle was lent to one peasant after 
another, each of whom would mount his beast and parade in front of 
the taxgatherer’s house. This clerical cavalry was levied to assure 
the triumph of religion. But the revision of the registers gave rise 
to endless litigation. The Liberal associations opposed the claims of 
those electors who were suspected of belonging to the opposite side, 
and the Catholic associations did the same to the Liberal voters. 
The consequence was an immense accumulation of disputed claims 
which blocked up the courts of justice. 

In order better to secure the secrecy of the vote, a first effort was 
made at reform. A stamped paper was supplied to the electors, and 
they were bound to write the name of the candidate on the paper, 
without adding any designation which might serve to distinguish 
the vote. This plan was ¢ ite insufficient. The elections of 1876 
witnessed such an abuse of undue influence, that the success of the 
scheme was discredited. An inquiry instituted under the care of 
the central society, called the Liberal Federation, furnished proofs 
that the independence of the electors was an idle word, in conse- 
quence of systematic intimidation and organized persecution on the 
part of the clergy. The premier, M. Malou, could not resist the 
evidence, and he promised to bring in a bill for securing the secrecy 
of the vote by the application of the system of voting employed in 
England. This was called the Couloir Electoral. After lively 
debates the new system was adopted. At present the candidates 
have to inform the local authority of their candidature five days in 
advance. Voting papers are then printed containing the lists of the 

candidates side by side, distinguished by differently coloured ink. 
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As there are only two parties concerned, only two lists and two 
colours are necessary. The elector who wishes to vote for a whole 
list must make a cross in pencil in a space reserved at the head of 
each. The elector who wishes to vote for certain candidates out of 
either list must make his cross in a space reserved opposite each 
name. At the moment of voting the presiding officer delivers a 
paper to the elector, who retires into a compartment which hides 
him from all eyes, makes his pencil cross, folds his paper, and gives 
it back to the presiding officer, who places it in the box. In this 
manner the vote is really secret, and the elector is made independent, 
nor is it any longer possible to force on him a marked ticket under 
penalty of persecution and ruin. Undue influence is almost entirely 
neutralized. The clergy can indeed persuade a certain number of 
unenlightened country electors that their votes will still be recog- 
nisable, and thus it is still possible for the priests to enforce their 
will. But very soon the most benighted peasant will learn that this 
is not so; and as for the towns, it may safely be said that the 
votes of the electors on the 11th of June were free. It is a great 
honour for the Liberal party to be able to say, that as soon as ever 
freedom and purity of voting were established, the country has 
given them a majority which would be much greater if a general 
election were held. 

The recent elections have entirely altered the relative strength of 
parties. The Liberal party possesses to-day a majority in the 
Chamber and the Senate sufficient for the carrying on of the govern- 
ment. Belgium presents the curious political peculiarity, that in 
elections candidates can, so far, be divided with exactness into two 
lists, and be designated by two colours without further differences 
or even shddes of difference presenting themselves. In the Houses, 
too, divisions take place straightforwardly, without the presence of 
doubters, of trimmers, or of independents. One single question 
dominates all others, ‘‘ Are you for or against the clergy?” That 
is to say, “Are you Catholic or Liberal?” Differences of opinion 
on questions of taxation, of economical or administrative reform, are 
merely accessory. It is understood beforehand that if it be necessary 
you must sacrifice your private predilection in such matters, in order 
not to overthrow or weaken the ministry which represents your 
opinions. This inflexible party discipline has its advantages and 
its drawbacks. The advantage is that it gives authority, strength, 
and duration to governments, because they can demand from their 
adherents the sacrifice of their private ideas, which if they were to 
refuse they would be accused of treason. It is a question of life or 
death; the danger is pressing; the situation is that of a besieged 
town, and deserters and faint hearts must expect no mercy. In Italy, 
where there is not this strict party division, governments are very 
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short-lived, and can effect hardly anything. Malcontent groups are 
constantly formed, party intrigues are incessantly woven and un- 
woven, and the Chamber is full of ex-ministers who hope to return to 
power. The soil of politics is a shifting sand on which no stable and 
solid administration can be built. While in Belgium the same 
personages return to office when their party triumphs, there is, in 
Italy, a continual succession of new men, even though there may be 
no new manifestation of the sentiments of the electoral body. ‘Thus 
the parliamentary machine works with greater precision when 
parties are so sharply divided as they are in Belgium. But there is 
on the other hand an attendant inconvenience. It is very difficult. 
for new ideas to make way. Originality is bound to conform itself 
to the common level of discipline; men march round in the same 
circle; instead of advancing, they mark time. 

From another point of view, it may be said that in Belgium is 
pursued most logically, most vigorously, and with most personal 
feeling, the struggle against Ultramontanism, which is beginning to 
take a place in the political foreground in France, in Germany, and 
inItaly. This struggle began about 1840, and is now at the critical 
point. All intermediate shades of opinions are disappearing—shades 
which were formerly composed of Liberals who preserved an attach- 
ment to the faith of their fathers, and of Catholics who were friends. 
of liberty, the one set being Gallicans, after the fashion of the old 
French Parliamentary party, the others Liberal Catholics like 
Montalembert. At the present moment the Church condemns and 
pursues these as her worst enemies, and the saying of M. Louis 
Veuillot will soon come true: “‘ There is not,” said he, “and there 
cannot be, such a thing as Liberal Catholicism. A Liberal is not a 
Catholic, and a Catholic is not a Liberal.” 

M. Laurent, the great historian and jurist, who is an ornament of 
the University of Ghent, published recently an article which 
attracted much attention. The title was, ‘What shall we do if we 
win?” and the answer was, “Make war against the illegitimate 
influence of the clergy.” To judge from a letter recently addressed 
to the Prince of Caraman-Chimay by the new Minister of the 
Interior, M. Rolin-Jacque-Myns (well known as the secretary of the 
Institut de Droit International), this seems to be in reality the 
programme of the new ministry. We come into power, says M. 
Rolin, at a critical moment, to defend our constitutional liberties 
against their implacable enemy, Ultramontanism. The head of the 
new cabinet, M. Frére-Orban, used similar language. It is in truth 
a strange situation which presents itself in most Catholic countries. 
It dates only from the last century, and it seems to have no historical 
precedent. A large part of the nation, sometimes a powerful 
minority, sometimes a considerable majority, is at open war with 
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the established Church and its ministers. The form of worship is 
not deserted, but it is violently opposed, it is even—as happened at 
the time of the French Revolution—proscribed : the churches are 
confiscated, the priests who refuse the oath of obedience to the con- 
stitution are hunted down, endeavours are made to replace the 
ceremonies and the holidays of Catholicism by new feasts and by 
rites borrowed from Greece and Rome. At present, however, there 
is no inclination to carry the question into the domains of religion 
proper, and all that is wished for is the independence of the State 
and the civil power. But as the Catholic Church does not admit 
this independence, and as its dogmas condemn modern liberties, the 
friends of these liberties are drawn against their own wish to attack 
the dogma and the ministers who are its organs. It becomes neces- 
sary to deprive the priest of the influence which has been yielded to 
him over education, and even of that which he exercises over con- 
science, for he employs this influence to make war upon the rights of 
‘the civil power, for the purpose of subjecting it to the omnipotent 
authority of the Pope. We must not deceive ourselves on this point ; 
what Liberalism has to fight everywhere is the Church. 

The bishops express astonishment and complaint at the hostility 
which pursues them. Consider, say they, the countries where schism, 
heresy, or Mahommedanism prevail. Do we see the Russians, the 
English, or the Turks attack the ministers of their faith? Whence 
then comes all this hatred and injustice to us? Are we who are 
Catholic priests less accomplished or less devoted to our fellow- 
creatures? The fact is certainly strange; but the peculiarities of 
Roman Catholicism supply the explanation. While other Churches 
and other bodies of clergy are national, and as such subject to the 
authority of the State, Catholicism is universal, and claims not 
merely independence, but supremacy over populations and sovereigns 
alike. The moment that this supremacy is no longer accorded, a 
struggle becomes inevitable. The logical consequence of such a fun- 
damental opposition of interests and doctrines should evidently be the 
abandonment of a faith which is no longer in accordance with the 
groundwork of modern civilisation. Some nations took this way of 
enfranchising themselves in the Reformation of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, and in their case the struggle has not broken out. With those 
who, on the contrary, remained subject to Rome, it is bursting forth 
with ever-increasing violence. On the one side these nations are 
actually engaged in the life of to-day, and on the other they wear 
the yoke of a medieval religion, which asserts itself to be unchange- 
able, and which not only does not renounce any of its claims, but 
even adds thereto new dogmas, and revives the most eccentric super- 
stitions. Between tendencies so opposed, how can there be aught 
but struggle and combat ? 
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Belgium is likely to become a field of curious experience and to 
supply other Catholic countries with useful information. The 
struggle with the clergy has assumed such an acute and decided 
character, that it becomes necessary to deal seriously with it. It 
will be the first time since 1792 that efforts have been made to throw 
off the domination of the Church without revolutionary violence, 
and without any attempt at religious reform. How is this to be 
managed? Evidently the Liberal effort must concentrate itself on 
the education question. Here action is most urgently needed, and 
here it will be most fertile of result. The share of the clergy in the 
work of education is enormous in Belgium. For the higher teaching 
they have the University of Louvain, which has nearly as many 
students as the two State universities put together. For interme- 
diate education they have twice as many establishments as the State 
and the municipalities. As for primary instruction, they have the 
numerous boys’ and girls’ schools kept up by the religious orders; 
and besides this—in virtue of the law of 1842—they have the right 
of inspection and supervision in the communal schools. Hence the 
parish priest really directs the schoolmaster, who trembles before 
him. Of the normal schools, which send out the communal teachers, 
the bishops have five and the State two, both of which have clergy- 
men at their head. As soon, then, as electoral reform shall have been 
completed, by checking as far as possible the manufacture of faggot 
votes, the new cabinet will give its whole attention to education. 

The law of 1842 will be amended. Religion will no longer be 
taught by the schoolmaster, who is not fitted for the task, but by the 
clergyman, who is there in his right place. Thenceforward the 
necessity of granting to the priest the right of inspection and super- 
‘ vision disappears. The instruction given by the public authority 

will thus acquire the secular character which it ought necessarily to 
have. It must also be made obligatory. Belgium lies, with France 
and England, in the intermediate space between the Protestant 
countries where illiterate persons do not now exist, and the countries 
of the south where the numbers of the illiterate exceed one-half or 
three-quarters of the population. For a country so rich, so covered 
with industrious inhabitants, so furrowed with railroads, this condition 
of ignorance is one which should put us to the blush, and to which 
we must put a stop at any cost. Under the head of intermediate 
education, it would be necessary to increase the number of the schools, 
especially in the smaller towns, which have only the diocesan 
schools. Finally, the higher teaching in the universities must be 
completed and strengthened, It will be of special importance to 
correct the effects of the right of granting degrees enjoyed by the 
‘private universities, by the institution of examinations for profes- 
sions, and of a special degree necessary for entrance into the public 
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service, and particularly into the administration of justice. The 
Liberal party will also probably demand certain measures for arrest- 
ing the rapid numerical increase of the convents, which are being 
established in evasion of mortmain laws that were passed even under 
the old régime. 

The accomplishment of the programme which we have just 
sketched will meet with desperate resistance on the part of the 
clergy and their adherents. As the Clerical party makes for itself a 
weapon of the religious sentiment, the effort of the Liberal party 
will necessarily result in this sentiment becoming weaker. This 
raises an important question. Is the influence of religion likely to 
suffer continual diminution? Macaulay believed in the perpetual 
duration of the Papacy because, said he, in matters of religion the 
law of progress does not hold good. Inasmuch as the ideas and the 
hopes which are concerned are beyond the reach of experience and 
observation, we must not here expect the progressive advance which 
results from the accumulation and the survey of observed facts. 
This remark, however, profound as it is, is only half true. Little 
by little there is being formed an intellectual atmosphere, fatal to 
certain doctrines which are irreconcilable with reason. These 
doctrines die, just as certain species of animals have died, when 
circumstances have become unfavourable to their conservation and 
propagation. Catholicism has gained much ground in a material 
point of view, because it has known, with great ability, how to 
make capital out of the ideas and the desires of conservatism and 
tradition. It has more convents, more schools, and more wealth 
than it once had; but Catholic belief has grown strangely weaker. 
Among enlightened folk, among the town workmen, and even among 
the more cultivated countrymen, it is rare to find any who believe 
with conviction in the Immaculate Conception, in the Infallibility of 
the Pope, and even in the Real Presence. We should find, it is 
asserted, very few even among the Catholic members of the Chambers 
who have such beliefs. The bishops see and groan over the fact 
that Catholic belief grows weak and faint. If now the public 
schools of all grades are wrested from the control of the clergy, and 
if war is carried on against them by what is called the diffusion of 
enlightenment, there will follow, should the Liberal crusade succeed, 
a profound disturbance, if not the ruin, of religious sentiment. 
Unfortunately the independence of the State is at stake, since the 
Church, if it preserves its empire over souls, has but one end, 
namely, the subordination of every power to its supremacy. I shall 
not at present endeavour to examine what may be the consequences 
of this novel situation. 

The disaster which the Catholic party has suffered at the hands of 
the constituencies, has sharpened the disagreement which held its two 
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subdivisions apart. The first of these subdivisions is that of the 
Conservatives, who dub themselves Catholic because they think the 
Church the best safeguard, and the best rallying point of Conser- 
vative and reactionary interests. They declare that they accept the 
Belgian constitution as admirable and final, and when they are told 
of the anathemas with which Gregory XVI. and Pius IX. loaded it, 
they equivocate or are silent. Their dream is to unite with them- 
selves the more moderate Liberals, and thus to make up a party of 
the Centre. M. Malou, his ministerial colleagues, and the great 
majority of the Catholic members of the Chamber belong to this 
group. The other is that of the Clericals pure and simple. They 
take boldly for their watchwords the Syllabus and the restoration of 
papal supremacy. They put up with the constitution as a necessary 
evil, but they avow that the ideal to be aimed at is “the natural 
order of Christian societies ;” that is to say, the order in which the 
civil body is subject to the priests, as the natural body is to the soul. 
This is the dream of unity under the wgis of the Holy See, a 
gorgeous dream, and one conceived by the greatest mediseval doctors. 
The Clericals are not ignorant that, in affecting these lofty views, 
they will scare the timid ; but they believe that the troubles and the 
catastrophes which menace modern society, will finally drive it to 
seek shelter under the wing of the institution which is, in the West, 
the best representative of the principles of permanence and authority. 
The power and fascination of this ideal had need be great, since, ~ 
even in Protestant countries, it has attracted more than one troubled 
soul, 

The two subdivisions of the Catholic party are at this moment 
waging a bitter war with pen and ink; but their mutual dependence 
is too great to allow of a final divorce between them. The political 
Catholics of the Chambers cannot do without the support of the 
bishops and their journals. On the other hand the bishops have 
need of the political Catholics to defend their cause in Parliament. 
The party of the Centre could only be formed by the excesses of the 
deeper shades of the two parties actually existing ; and in all: pro- 
bability this would only happen in the case of the complete triumph 
of one or the other. So long as Catholics and Liberals continue in 
their present state of equilibrium, the present understanding will 
continue of necessity, because the least dissension, if carried as far as 
the ballot-boxes, would bring about the victory of the opposite party. 


From an international point of view, the incoming of a Liberal 
cabinet is a piece of great good fortune for Belgium. All over the 
Jontinent, in Italy, in Austria, in Germany, in Holland, and in 
France, since the downfall of the Government of the 16th May, 
power isin the hands of the adversaries of clerical supremacy. 
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Belgium had become the refuge of monks driven from other coun- 
tries—the fortress and rallying point of Ultramontanism. Once 
and again already the provocations of the fanatical partisans of the 
temporal power had put the Belgian Government in an awkward 
position with regard to the Governments of Germany and Italy. 
Catholic as it was, M. Malou’s cabinet found it necessary to interfere, 
and to request moderation from the bishops, the parish priests, and 
the clerical journals, which were not more polite towards King Victor 
Emmanuel than towards Prince Bismark. The sympathy of all 
Europe for Belgium is obviously the best pledge that her neutrality 
and her independent existence will be respected. This sympathy 
would little by little have cooled if the country had become a centre 
of opposition to the prevailing policy of Germany, Italy, and France. 
It is a clear advantage for a small State to pursue a course parallel to 
that of its powerful neighbours, as Belgium will now do. In every 
Catholic country a struggle of gigantic proportions, and as yet far 
from its conclusion, has begun between the modern spirit and the 
older spirit represented by the Papacy. Belgium is in the fore- 
front of this battle, inasmuch as in no country has the question at 
issue been more clearly defined or the conflict waged longer. A 
powerful effort is on the point of being made to arrest and vanquish 
Ultramontanism; and it will be not a little instructive for other 
nations to watch closely the conduct and the result of the attempt. 


Emite pe LAvVELEYE. - 
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Tue July number of the Fortnightly Review contained an article on 
the recent industrial conflict in North Lancashire, from the hands of 
the Editor, not only marked with his usual ability, and evidently 
compiled after much inquiry, but signalised by such a spirit of im- 
partiality, and a tone and temper so moderate, dispassionate, and 
fair—characteristics unhappily too rare in these discussions—that it 
is with great regret that I have felt obliged to ask his permission to 
correct and controvert some of his positions, and to point out and 
endeavour to rectify a tendency to some views which seem to me 
clearly unsound, and likely, if unopposed, to do mischief, by the 
sanction they appear to give in a periodical of high character to some 
prevalent errors of the day. This permission he has kindly accorded, 
and I will endeavour to exercise it in a spirit as candid as his own, 
and I am quite sure with as friendly feelings towards the opera- 
tive classes, and as earnest a desire to reach some satisfactory solution 
of the chronic controversy between capital and labour, and the 
disputed problems connected therewith—which, if not settled on a 
sound foundation, threaten untold danger, loss, and suffering to the 
whole community, as well as to the parties immediately concerned, 
for many years, if not for many generations. I can plead, as my 
reason for asking to be heard with patience, the practical experience 
of one quarter of a century followed by the anxious watchfulness of 
another quarter, and the deepest interest in the progress and eleva- 
tion of the working classes—for which I may claim to have laboured, 
according to my lights and to the limits of my power, for the better 
portion of a lifetime. I will be as brief, too, as the subject admits; 
and in truth, I cannot but think that the principles which should 
guide us in dealing with it are too clear and simple to need pro- 
lixity, and that the main facts involved are neither obscure nor fairly 
disputable. 

I will speak first of Mr. Morley’s observations on some special 
features of the recent unhappy and wasteful struggle, both because this 
is the least important part of the subject, and because the conflict is 
now at anend. Mr. Morley does full justice to the better and, we 
believe with him, the more truly representative portion of both the 
employers and the employed. He describes the prevalent comfort, the 
decent and well-furnished dwellings, and the respectable habits of the 
cotton operatives as a whole—though I think that in contrasting 
their present condition with the pust, he paints the latter in colours 
inaccurately dark. At least I was conversant fifty years ago with many 
factories to which his satisfactory picture of the body of the Blackburn 
working men might in all particulars be applied. The élite, too, of 
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the masters fully merit his high appreciation of both their talents and 
their character—the eminent capacities for organization and adminis- 
tration indispensable in their business, and displayed by most of 
them—their habitual benevolence, generosity, and kindness in 
dealing with their workmen—and, with only rare exceptions or 
interruptions, the maintenance of thoroughly friendly relations with 
them, as exemplified especially by two notorious facts: first, that 
even in the midst of an irritating struggle, those among the opera- 
tives who really needed it were quietly relieved or assisted by their 
employers; and next, that though most of those on strike dwelt in 
cottages belonging to these employers, no attempt was made or was 
thought of by the owners, or feared by the occupants, either to eject 
them or to exact the rent, though the custom is to pay this weekly. 
This élite, moreover, of these ‘Captains of Industry” (to use 
Carlyle’s epithet), it should be remembered, are, if not the majority, 
yet almost invariably the heads of the largest, the wealthiest, and the 
oldest firms. 

Mr. Morley’s sympathies, it is plain, though kept well in hand by 
his careful inquiries and his strict equity, incline towards the men’s 
side in this most inconsiderate and disastrous conflict ; and perhaps, 
in one or two matters of historical detail, he has accepted with too 
complete confidence the accounts furnished to him by the operatives, 
or, more probably, by their leaders. But it is not worth while to 
join issue on these minor points. The statement, however, at the 
foot of page 13, must not be accepted as a complete or accurate 
account of the transaction, though no doubt it is the one which Mr. 
Morley received from the weavers’ delegates. These delegates had 
sent no answer to the masters’ invitation to attend, and it was not 
known that they were coming. When they did arrive, however, ten 
minutes after the meeting had broken up, they were received by the 
chairman, and had a conversation with him. But they gave no 
intimation that they brought any authorisation from the body they 
represented to consent to a reduction of 74 per cent. or 5 per 
cent. Nor did the masters believe that the men intended to accept 
any reduction ; and it soon appeared that they were right in this 
non-belief. But we need not dwell upon this discrepancy of detail ; 
we will proceed to the more essential points of the case. 

There was no difference of opinion between the parties as to the 
calamitous state of trade which led to the reduction of wages proposed 
by the mill-owners. They had borne serious losses for a long period 
before asking the men to share or mitigate this burden. The men 
fully admitted the statement of their masters on this fundamental 
point—they admitted even that it was an under-statement. But 
Mr. Morley blames the masters for proposing so large a reduction as 
10 per cent. at once, and attributes the strike mainly to the enormity 
of this demand. That he is quite in error as to this there can, I 
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believe, be no doubt. Indeed, it is made manifest by many circum- 
stances. First, the reduction was not enormous. For a large pro- 
portion of the weavers it was merely a diminution of their earnings 
from 20s. a week to 18s.; and where, as is most usual, two or three 
members of a family were in work, it meant a family income of £2 
or £2 10s., instead of £2 4s.or £2 15s. Indeed, the aggregate earn- 
ings of a household not unfrequently reached £3, out of which they 
were asked to forego 6s., and this in order to relieve employers who 
had been losing, without murmuring, from £50 to £100 week by 
week for many months, in many cases, indeed, for a year, or even 
probably two years. Secondly, one of the points dwelt upon in the 
manifesto issued by the Union leaders in objecting to this reduction 
was precisely that it was inadequate, by itself, to meet the exigencies 
of the case, that it would not rectify the badness of the trade, nor 
suffice to turn their employers’ losses into gains, nor even to square 
the account. Thirdly, a 5 per cent. reduction, to be followed after 
a short interval by another reduction to the same amount—as the men 
feared, and as was generally felt must be the case—would, it was 
generally thought, be a more disturbing, because an incomplete 
measure, would keep the question vexatiously open, and the renewed 
demand still hanging over the men’s heads. Fourthly, the employers 
could not fail to remember that the experiment of the milder reduc- 
tion of 5 per cent. had been tried at Bolton a few months pre- 
viously, had been resisted just as promptly, and had been met, as in 
the Blackburn case, by a strike just as hopeless and unreasonable. 
Therefore I think it is clear that so far from Mr. Morley’s condem- 
nation of the masters’ course being warranted, that course was wise, 
right, justifiable, and even kind. <A 5 per cent. reduction would 
have necessitated a second reduction very shortly afterwards. A 10 
‘per cent. reduction, if accepted frankly, would have made a second 
step in the same direction very difficult. As it is, the losses brought 
upon the masters by the strike have been very considerable; and as 
Mr. Morley, we believe, is aware, the probability of a further reduc- 
tion is already spoken of in Lancashire. 

One sentence in his article we cannot but regret and condemn. 
He says, ‘The employers were alive to the inadequate strength [in 
funds] of their opponents. If the weavers had been paying a sub- 
stantial weekly sum to the Union, and had thus secured a stout 
capital at their backs, the employers’ association would never have 
dreamed of marching straight to a 10 per cent. reduction.’ This 
assertion ought not to have been made without strong grounds, and 
I am satisfied there is no reliable foundation for it whatever. The 
step taken by the masters was based upon the absolute (as ad- 
mitted by the advocates of the men) necessity of their position ; 
if they were to carry on their business at all—most of them at 
least—it had become essential to enforce it, entirely independent of 
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the wealth or poverty of the weavers’ union. Why the knowledge 
of this state of their funds and their unfitness for a struggle did not 
prevent the leaders of this class of operatives from entering upon it, 
is a question for them to answer. Indeed, their proceedings from 
first to last are so unaccountable, that until some reasonable expla- 
nation be offered, we shall feel entitled to condemn them in the most 
unmeasured terms, as on the face silly, short-sighted, and cruel 
to those for whom they acted and whom they led into so much 
suffering and mischief. For what are the simple facts of the case? 
I state only those as to which I believe there is no dispute. The 
leaders who put forth the manifesto signed by Messrs. Birtwistle 
and Whalley on behalf of the weavers, admitted the heavy loss of 
the mill-owners and the equity of their demand that the men should 
share it; they avowed their incapacity to meet a prolonged contest ; 
they declared themselves quite aware that they must be beaten in 
the end; yet they determined to enter on a course of resistance, and 
appealed to public sympathy and support. The only conceivable 
explanation—justification it is none—of this astounding illogicality 
is suggested by two sentences in the article I am criticizing, the 
inference from which seems to have escaped Mr. Morley. The first is 
the statement that the manifesto in question, though signed “ by 
those who organized the strike,” was in truth “ the work of another 
hand,” —i.e., as I read it, of some literary advocate who had no real 
insight into the inner features of the case. The second is a letter 
to Mr. Morley from “one of the most influential of the employers,” 
in which he says, ‘The spinners’ delegates . . . . are entitled to be 
regarded as the fair and legitimate representatives of their branch of 
the operatives, whom, so far as we know, they have never deceived 
nor exasperated. Of the weavers’ representatives this cannot be said; 
and it is only because thé weavers themselves took the affair into their 
own hands that the strike has been settled.” Indeed, it is impossible to 
read page 19 of the article, especially Mr. Birtwistle’s own statement, 
without recognising the entire hollowness and falseness of the issue 
on which the dispute was based and the battle fought by the weavers’ 
chiefs and spokesmen. Mr. Morley appears to think that this 
hollowness was not exclusively on the men’s side, though I confess I 
cannot see his ground for this; unless it be that spirit of compromise 


which he has elsewhere analyzed and condemned, and that sort of 
candour 


‘Which finds, with keen discriminating sight, 
Black not so black, nor white so very white.” 


For what is the state of the case? The masters say: ‘ We are 
losing so much, and have lost so long, and we have so much difficulty 
in finding a sale for all our goods at present prices, that we must lessen 
the cost of production.’ The men’s answer is, “ Don’t do that; keep 
up prices whatever happens; work short time, produce less, and so 
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starve your customers into paying what you ask.” Now, since work- 
ing short time (as everybody knows, none better than operatives and 
trade-union chiefs) simply means raising the cost of production, and 
raising it at least as much as 10 per cent. off wages could reduce it, 
I submit that, as an answer, the men’s proposition was either an eva- 
sion or a mockery. The masters apply to the operatives to assist 
them in mitigating their loss. The operatives reply by proposing to 
them to double that loss. Was that business-like, sensible, or decent ? 
That was the plain, undeniable meaning. That the men would have 
had to forego some earnings on their part if their plan had been 
adopted, does not mend the matter practically. I remember only 
one case which runs on all fours. When Sheridan was reeling home 
one night considerably the worse for liquor, he was accosted by a 
man in the gutter somewhat more tipsy than himself, who begged to 
be helped up. “My dear friend,” hiccupped Sheridan, “that is 
obviously impossible. But—I can lie down beside you!” Of 
course, the employers could not listen to so futile and irrelevant a 
scheme—first, because it would worsen instead of bettering their 
position; secondly, because they knew, with their superior know- 
ledge of the markets, that it would not effect the object the men pro- 
fessed to anticipate from its adoption—as the result of a nine weeks’ 
strike (equivalent to about half a year’s short time) has fully 
demonstrated — cotton not having perceptibly fallen, nor goods 
perceptibly risen by the experiment; and thirdly because, most 
probably, they were fully aware that there was no bona fides in the 
proposition. This, indeed, was frankly avowed afterwards by the 
organizer of the strike himself, Mr. Birtwistle, at a meeting held at 
Burnley. The real object aimed at by the weavers’ delegates in their 
ostentatious proposals was ‘‘Nor (he told them) the short time 
which has been so much lauded as the means of improving trade ; ”— 
“not that surely, . . . but solely and simply by a prolonged strike, 
to prevent a reduction of wages, and thus force upon the employers 
the continued endurance of a loss which is calculated in this same 
manifesto at equal to 40 per cent. on the wages. And thus we have 
had two months’ conflict upon a false issue, which has deceived at the 
same time the bulk of the operatives and not a small portion of the 
outside public.” * 

Mr. Morley objects, in referring to the Economist, to the terseness 
of its statement as to the absurdity of the ostensible proposal of the 
workmen to accept the 10 per cent. reduction on condition of its 
being accompanied by short time. He represents that the proposal 
was so obviously and manifestly absurd that the Heonomist ought to 
have seen that it never could have been seriously made. The 
Economist, it would appear, gave the operatives credit for more sin- 
cerity and at the same time greater folly than they deserved. They 


(1) Fortnightly Review for July, p. 19. 
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are not, Mr. Morley says, so senseless as the writer fancied. After 
much inquiry, he writes, “I feel very little doubt that the proposal 
was never serious, if it was not a cheap device for an outside reputation 
for being conciliatory and practicable. Everybody knew, if every- 
body did not avow, that it was desperate.”’ This is confirmed by 
the above statement of their spokesman, and at the same time by an 
apparently authoritative letter in the Manchester Times signed “A 
Factory Worker,” which establishes and reconciles all our views. 
It appears that at a critical moment the leadership was taken out of 
the weavers’ hands by an outsider without the slightest warrant, 
who marred the whole negotiations; and, strange to say, the chiefs 
of the weavers submitted to this usurpation. 

The Editor of the Fortnightly Review has done yeoman’s service to 
the cause of practical truth in pointing out several of the most for- 
cible objections to the illusive proposal by the workmen to refer the 
dispute between them and their employers to arbitration ; but one— 
and that perhaps the mosi conclusive of all—he has omitted; and 
arbitration may be so valuable a resource at need that it should not 
be mismanaged or applied to inapplicable cases; and I therefore ven- 
ture to supply the omission. Where the point to be determined 
upon relates to a matter of degree, a third party may rationally be 
appealed to to decide between two differing parties. Where it 
relates to a matter of kind and fact, as in this case, such appeal would 
almost always be irrational. Now here, for example, if the point at 
issue had been whether the men should forego one-tenth of their 
earnings, or the masters one-half or one-fourth of their profits, 
appeal, and welcome, to Lord Derby, or Lord Bateman, or Mr. Mun- 
della, to settle the affair; they would be as likely to be right as 
wrong, and at all events no great harm could be wrought in any 
result. But here, the dispute was whether the men should forego 
one-tenth of their wages, or the masters should continue to endure 
losses which they had borne long, which amounted to many thou- 
sands a year, and which, if continued, might for numbers of them 
end in utter ruin ;—and how could any outsider undertake to decide 
on a question such as this, or how could any party concerned be 
expected to bow to such a decision? ‘The following quotation from 
the Economist of June 22nd puts the whole case in a clear and con- 
clusive light :— 

** Arbitration, councils of conciliation, and the like, may be of vast service 
in assuaging minor differences and preventing the commencement of strikes, 
because they can put before the workmen, on impartial and reliable authority, 
facts and considerations which would not be believed or received as conclusive 
on the statement of the masters; but deep-seated internecine conflicts between 
employers and employed can scarcely ever—we might almost say neyer—be 


reconciled or closed by such tribunals, unless the State confer on their awards 
the sanction of law and the power of enforcing them. This never can or ought 





(1) Fortnightly Review, p. 16. 
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to be dono, for two conclusive reasons. In England, and in all free countries, 
it would be alike impossible and unjust to compel workmen to labour at a rate 
of wages fixed by others, ‘and not by voluntary bargains made by themselves; 
for this would virtually be equivalent to forbidding them to seek more liberal 
employers or a more lucrative occupation ; in a word, would reduce them to a 
position of serfdom. Equally would it be impossible and monstrous to compel 
employers to carry on their business on terms, or subject to paying a rate of 
wages which they know, or believe, will involve a loss or scantier profits than 
they choose to put up with, or than they think they can command elsewhere. 
Law can never usefully interfere between employer and employed in matters of 
remuneration, except to keep both to agreements into which they have yolun- 
tarily entered. It can never force a master to continue a disastrous and unpro- 
fitable manufacture, nor an artisan to continue working for wages on which he 
cannot live comfortably or does not choose to be content with. Yet to confer 
upon any tribunal of the sort we speak of the authority to enforce its awards 
would practically amount to such enactments, and we may be perfectly certain 
that neither party would dream of obeying its decrees. It is obvious that if a 
State once begins to ordain ‘a fair day’s wages for a fair day’s work’ in the 
interest of the operative, it must at the same time enact ‘a fair year’s profit’ to 
the master who employs him.” 

While agreeing most cordially with one of Mr. Morley’s proposi- 
tions—indeed, regarding it as not only the most obviously sound, but 
perhaps also the most important of them all—I draw from it a very 
different inference. ‘ Fluctuations of wages (he writes) are the worst 
of the evils to which the life of the artisan are exposed. . . . And, fluc- 
tuations apart, there is a level below which it is not to the advantage 
of society that its most industrious members should descend ; and the 
great service which combinations of workmen have rendered to the 
rest of England is their tenacity in maintaining or raising this level 
by their constant sensitiveness on the subject of wages.” NowI 
confess I am utterly surprised that the writer has failed to perceive 
(for if he had I am sure his candour would not have failed to declare) 
that against this flagrant and paramount evil of fluctuation of wages, 
the constant and habitual safeguard is found in the capital, the 
natural interest, and the conduct and kindly consideration of the 
employers, who equalise wages to their operatives in a way and toa 
degree which these too rarely equalise them for themselves by 
saving—who virtually and practically save for them—who, in @ 
word, bear the fluctuations for them—who, as in this case, endure 
severe Josses for many months, and even for a term of years, before 
asking the men to endure the most moderate reduction of their 
gains. All which is notorious, and not for a moment denied by the 
operatives themselves; yet recognised neither with gratitude nor 
gladness, and repaid only with that “constant sensitiveness”’ which 
our Editor refers to as a subject for approval. 

One further rectification I must be permitted. “It is commonly 
assumed by academic economists that every reduction of wages will 
be sooner or later followed by a return to the former rate.” If I 
may speak on their behalf, I venture to say that they assume nothing 
of the sort. They affirm that such reduction will be followed by 
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such return in case the then conditions of the supply of labour in 
the market in relation to the demand for it shall warrant and necessi- 
tate such return,—and invariably in that case,—and on/y in that 
ease; and moreover that this will take place without any efforts of 
Trade Unions for that object, and in spite of any resistance on their 
part to the opposing operation. And that economists of the true faith 
hold these doctrines to be about as axiomatic as the propositions of 
Euclid. And, further, that they venture to point out as a fact, in 
opposition to the sentences of Mr. Morley, that the tendency for a 
very long series of years has been towards a decided and pretty con- 
tinuous rise of wages. And, finally, they have not the least doubt— 
though they will not assert, because they cannot prove it in a court 
of law—both that this rise has not been brought about either by 
“ constant sensitiveness on the subject,” or by those “ Unions” which 
have made themselves its organs; but moreover that these have 
extorted from the operatives, in frequently reluctant subscriptions, far 
larger sums than they have ever extorted from the employers on their 
behalf. And now I am able to get to a branch of our topic which I, 
and I am sure our Editor, will be more anxious to discuss. 


Mr. Morley puts the matter in a very distinct form. “The 
economic contest of the cheap races with the dear ones is sure to 
come.” It is in truth, to us at least, the gravest and the most 
urgent question of the day. It has come already. It is on us now, 
‘in at least three quarters of the globe—in California, in Australia, 
and at home ;—and (what distresses and alarms me) in each quarter 
the parties most immediately concerned are entering on the contest 
in a wrong spirit, and are preparing to fight the battle with weapons 
to which success is impossible, and would be undeserved. In Cali- 
fornia, a territory peopled largely by Irish and German immigrants, 
as well as by the overflowing of the Eastern States, the established 
population seem resolved to hunt out in most unscrupulous fashion 
the Chinese, who have greatly assisted to develop their resources, and 
appear to have given no active offence ; but are too quietly, steadily, 
and economically industrious, and are a sort of reproach to the 
rowdyism of the others, and at all events tend to bring down the 
remuneration of labour. In Queensland, a country of vast extent, 
needing and capable of absorbing incalculable numbers, the British 
settlers, sparse and scanty in the extreme, are doing whatever they 
can decently to discourage and prevent the landing of immigrants 
from the overflowing population of the great empire of Eastern 
Asia, which asks only to be allowed to toil, and they are pressing for 
measures which can scarcely be called decent. They will not 
permit those who can live on less to work for less, nor those who, 
like themselves, were redundant and half-starved at home, to seek, as 
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they had done, a less inhabited and more hopeful land. In Lan- 
cashire the working men are framing their plan for the coming 
campaign on an analogous mistake ;—and it is this I am desirous to 
make clear. ‘The unionists might say, and say rightly,” says Mr. 
Morley, “that they will not, if they can help it, be parties to a 
process that means the gradual lowering of the material resources 
of the labouring population of the world to the standard that 
happens to suffice for that portion of it which is least able for 
political, historical, or other reasons to secure an ample share of the 
wealth of the earth, and of all the blessings and adornments of life.” 
Very good; only let them avoid the blunder of pitting their 
strength against the laws of nature and the principles of morality 
in their mode of proceeding to their end. ‘ What Englishman,” he 
asks, “ who has not bartered his soul away would consent for all the 
material gains in the world to see the whole labouring population of 
the Lancashire towns reduced to the condition of the Irish quarter of 
Liverpool, or Five Points at New York? Who would choose to see 
those endless rows of commodious, cleanly, wholesome, and decent 
cottages transformed into the bestial sties of the Chinese quarter of 
San Francisco?” I echo his exclamations to the letter ;—only I say, 
“¢ Let us set to work in a fashion likely to secure our aim, notin a way 
certain to render success impossible, and to leave us in the attitude of 
the celebrated Mrs. Partington with her mop, vigorously sweeping 
away the Atlantic Ocean.” The Editor and myself, I am convinced, 
have the same object at heart, and really the same ideal for the arti- 
sans and labourers in our fancy ;—but perhaps he thinks more of what 
is desirable, and I of what is feasible; he considers the case in the 
light of cordial sympathies and a hopeful temperament, and with the 
aid of information diligently and conscientiously gleaned from those 
he desires to serve ; I from the observation and experience of half a 
century, a large portion of it from the inside. 

There is so great a diversity of judgment as to the danger which 
threatens us with the gradual loss of our markets from the competi- 
tion of foreign countries, that he would be rash and unseemly who 
ventured to pronounce a confident decision. I have a strong opinion 
on the question, but I am so anxious to carry all my readers with 
me, and to assist the investigation rather than to disturb it, that I will 
endeavour to state nothing which can be open to dispute, leaving the 
conclusion to flow spontaneously from the premisses. 

I. The state of affairs is this. Great Britain three or four genera- 
tions ago had the start of almost all other nations in the chief branches 
of the productive arts. Her people seemed to have a special gift in 
that line, and her country possessed several incidental advantages. 

The British were ingenious and industrious, and soon accumulated 
the capital requisite for their needs. They became artificers for 
more than half the globe. Steadily, and with few interruptions, 
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they advanced; produced more, better, and cheaper than their 
rivals, who began to envy and imitate them ; and nearly to this time 
their markets—that is, the demand of other countries in addition to 
the home requirements—have increased so fast as to allow and invite 
incessant additions to our manufacturing classes, pretty frequent 
augmentations to their earnings as well as to the profits of the 
capitalists,— 
** And all went merry as a marriage bell.” 


Of late years, however, other nations have begun to manufacture 
for themselves, then to export their goods and rival us in foreign 
markets; but considering that in nearly all cases they insist on a 
protectionist tariff, our producers may be excused for having treated 
their competition with some contempt. But now the matter begins 
to look more serious, and the plain features of the position are the 
following, at least as regards European countries. 

The advantages of Great Britain in the rivalry in question are (or have 
been) three—unlimited command of capital, undeniable superiority 
in machine-making, and, usually, more efficient and energetic work- 
manship. Her counterbalancing disadvantage lies in the higher 
wages on which her artisans insist, in the more luxurious standard 
of living which renders these wages (in their belief at least) essen- 
tial; and in their common practice of living fully up to their income. 
The continental operatives have usually been less efficient than the 
English ones, but, on the other hand, they are content with much 
lower earnings, while their habitual requirements, their ideas, and 
their frugality combined with the greater cheapness of the necessaries 
of life, enable them to live comfortably on those earnings. At the 
same time it cannot be denied that the comparative inefficiency of 
their labour is largely atoned for by their longer hours of work. 
This, I believe, will be admitted to be a fair and succinct statement 
of the truth. 

Now the point te which I desire to call attention (and which, I 
believe, must equally be recognised as incontestable) is that year by 
year, the advantages of this country are lapsing or diminishing, while 
her one disabling disadvantage is tenaciously and rapidly insisted 
upon by the operatives, as if it were a privilege and a plank of safety 
inthe storm. Capital to almost any extent can, as we well know, 
be obtained by every honest nation, and by many even to which this 
epithet could scarcely be applied. Our most perfect machinery is at 
the command of any of our rivals, just as frankly as at the beck of 
our own manufacturers, and also the services of our most skilful 
superintendents to set it going and to keep it in order. But, as to 
the efficiency of the labour of our organized manufacturing industry, 
we must remember that the regular hours of work, which used, here 
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as elsewhere, to be 72 per week, have been reduced, first to 60, and 
then generally to 54; and who is prepared to maintain, his hand 
upon his heart, that the work is as hearty, as persistent, or as con- 
scientious as it used to be? The same amount may, no doubt, be 
turned out per week or per hour as was done ten years ago—even 
more, because payment is, in most cases, by the piece, and because 
the machinery has been incessantly improved, and its speed in- 
creased ; but this does not warrant or involve the inference in ques- 
tion ; and it must be observed that this same augmented efficiency of 
the spindle and the weaving shed is shared by foreigners as well. 

Our relative position in the race of productive competition is, 
therefore, it would seem, deteriorating year by year. It may be 
many years before our exports actually diminish or our production 
has to be reduced, since the population of the globe and its demand 
for our manufactures may increase more rapidly than our rivals can 
supply it. It may be that for a time we shall still be able to 
produce more cheaply than most of those rivals. But it cannot be 
denied that the tendency has set in in the opposite direction; that 
in some instances it has made considerable progress ; that it is aided 
everywhere by protectionist tariffs ; and that many of our textile manu- 
factures at all events are in the process of gradual exclusion from 
continental markets. In a word, we used to be the manufacturers for 
the whole of Europe: we are slowly ceasing to be so, and it is pretty 
clear are not, unless we change our tactics, to be so in the future. 

This, however, is not all. We are threatened with the competition 
of two remote countries, utterly peculiar and dissimilar in their 
conditions, but both possessed of particular advantages—America 
and India. Both have the raw material grown on the spot; both 
have boundless access to English capital and English machinery. 
The manufacturing classes of the United States have even more 
signal inventive ingenuity than ours, quite British energy and 
efficiency, and perhaps more than British sagacity, though the 
remuneration of labour is higher than at home. The operatives of 
India are steadily industrious, if not energetic, curiously skilful 
manipulators, and unfettered in their hours of work—while they can 
live and live comfortably on earnings which would mean starvation 
to an Englishman. It is in these quarters, I incline to fear, that our 
most formidable competitors will be found; but the future depends 
on a variety of circumstances, and I do not venture to predict with 
any confidence. 

II. About my next position, however, I will not affect the 
slightest doubt,—and it is the critical point of the whole controversy. 
The employers in the late contest, with only one or two exceptions, 
were perfectly convinced not only that they could not carry on their 
business any longer without a loss of capital for which they were 
not prepared, but that they would be unable to retain their markets, 
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to continue their production, or dispose of their goods, unless they 
could lower prices; and in order to do this it was notoriously neces- 
sary for them to reduce the cost of production ; and this not only as a 
temporary measure, but probably for a continuance, in order to 
prevent being undersold by foreign competitors. The men—or 
rather the men’s leaders—conscious that this reduction of cost 
meant lowering of wages, set their faces deliberately and avowedly 
against it, voted it unnecessary, and insisted upon raising the prices 
of goods instead by limiting production (thus raising instead of 
lowering the cost) ; fancying that success was possible by this pro- 
ceeding. The discrepancy of view and plan between the operatives 
and their employers was thus obviously and notoriously irrecon- 
cilable from the outset. This principle of action appears to have 
been systematically and resolutely adopted by a large body of 
artisans in various branches of industry; and we confess to our 
surprise and regret at observing a manifest inclination on Mr. 
Morley’s mind towards defending, or perhaps we ought to say 
excusing it. For surely many considerations would suggest that 
success by such means is unattainable, and that the attempt, if 
carried out, would be both suicidal and anti-social. 

1. In the first place, its aim is to make the community pay more 
than they need do for the commodities they require in two ways 
by keeping up the cost of production and enhancing it—by main- 
taining wages, and adding to the proportionate fixed charges on the 
capital employed. Andas what is fair and wise in one set of workmen 
must, by parity of reasoning, be fair and right for others, the result 
would simply be that all articles would rise in price, and every one’s 
income would purchase less than before; and the abundance and 
cheapness which for a generation we have been rejoicing over would 
have received a death-blow. 

2. The amount of commodities created would be largely diminished, 
and the aggregate wealth of the country curtailed ; the higher wages 
artificially secured to each class of labourers and artisans would be 
lost in the higher prices they would have to pay for the commodities 
they had to buy—their houses, their coal, their shoes, their clothes, 
and so on ;—that is, would be taken out of the pockets of their fellow- 
workmen. And the producing classes, be it remembered, constitute 
three-fourths of the population. 

3. Sooner or later foreign competition, whether we please or not, 
can neither be ignored or escaped—unless we surround ourselves 
with a cordon sanitaire of tariffs—nor even then, because we manu- 
facture for export far more than for home consumption ; perhaps 
one half or more of the English operatives in most lines are depen- 
dent on the export trade. Now the retention of this trade, as every 
one is aware if he will but reflect, depends upon our continuous 
power of underselling our competitors abroad; and the mode of 
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securing this power insisted upon by our sagacious Unionist chiefs is 
that we shall steadily refuse to cheapen production or to lower prices ! 

4, Limitation of production, which the producers’ spokesmen are 
recommending as the panacea, involves sooner or later a vast reduc- 
tion of the manufacturing population of these islands, especially 
when foreign competition shall begin to tell upon us ;—and we shall 
not always continue the industrial supplies of the habitable globe. 
What then will become of the redundant millions? You do not 
fancy they will submit to be starved out by their selfish and organized 
fellow operatives. There are only three ways of disposing of them. 
They may be forced to emigrate, like the Irish and the Germans. 
They may refuse permission to come into the world, as in France. 
They may be bought off, and maintained by the union funds in 
disreputable idleness ;—and this would unavoidably be the first 
operation. But this would amount to a more serious reduction 
of the earnings of the working artisans than any proposed by 
their employers. And we may be pretty certain that long before 
any of these three courses are systematically resorted to, these redun- 
dant but honest and industrious operatives will go to their masters 
and offer to accept the wages those masters are able toafford. There- 
fore we hold that success in the scheme of keeping up wages by 
keeping down production is absolutely hopeless, and will cause vast 
misery if persisted in—losses to the masters, impoverishment to the 
men, repentance among their leaders, and deplorable bitterness of 
feeling among all classes. 

If I anticipated, as Mr. Morley seems to do, that moderate reduc- 
tions of wages, when the circumstances of the trade render them just 
and inevitable, must be the commencement of a course of continuous 
depression which will end in bringing down the condition of our Lan- 
cashire operatives to that of the Chinese or even of the Irish—or even 
if I believed that these reductions would necessarily lower their social 
status below the level of respectability and comfort—I should look 
upon the future with far greater uneasiness than Ido. But I have 
no such fear, unless the men and their unionist leaders prove more 
pertinacious in their errors than I think they will be. Iam not sure 
that such reductions may not produce a salutary influence by letting 
the earnings of the artisans fluctuate with the profits of the capitalists, 
and thus teaching them to know that these gains are not the certain 
and unvarying receipts they fancy, and that they and their masters 
are sailing in the same boat. I am quite sure that when trade 
revives and the demand for manufactured goods spreads, these re- 
ductions, if at all overdone, will be promptly given, or taken, back. 
I feel confident, moreover, that a reduction of 10 per cent., or even 
a larger one, need not involve any lowering in the standard of com- 
fort in the operative life. Iam not going to echo the too common 
charge of riotous living and alcoholic indulgence. The Lancashire 
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cotton operatives at all events are not fairly open to this accusation 
to any serious extent. People who are at their looms and mules at 
six o’clock in the morning, and who begin their week’s toil faithfully 
on Monday, cannot drink much. But they may economise in three 
ways without trenching upon comfort, and a beginning has been 
made already. They may market better than they do, for the retail 
trade is to them an expensive process, and “ co-operative stores ” 
have already inaugurated a marked improvement. They may mend 
their habits of cooking so as to make their purchases go farther, to a 
degree that few would credit—and instruction on this subject is already 
sought and profited by. And they may save the hundreds of thousands 
of pounds which they now squander in strikes and labour conflicts, 
and the maintenance of union officials.’ It has been calculated? that 
in these and other ways an economy of thirty per cent. is feasible. 

In conclusion, I think it may be stated with conviction, that to 
lower the cost of production is the interest, the necessity, and the 
duty of the British manufacturer, and that to oppose this object is 
to fight against the stars in their courses. Cheap labour (if really 
cheap in‘reference to its productiveness) must in the end beat dear 
labour out of the field, and it is for the good of the world that it 
should do so because its success augments the mass of commodities 
divisible among mankind. But it does not follow that the condition 
of the producers will be deteriorated in consequence. In fact—awful 
and perverse mismanagement apart—the contrary result follows. 
One of the most calculable results of civilisation is that nearly all 
the necessaries and most of the comforts of life grow habitually 
cheaper and more attainable to them, as we have experienced during 
the last half-century—e.g. bread, beer, tea, sugar, locomotion, and 
clothing—most articles in fact except houses, meat, and milk. For 
the Lancashire operative to set his face against this tendency by insist- 
ing that, in’ his particular branch of industry, commodities shall not 
be cheapened, but that prices shall be kept up in order that wages 
may be kept up too, is to place himself in opposition to the best 
interests of his fellow-men. If he will only recognise that he is 
insisting that the article he produces shall keep dear, and all the 
articles he consumes shall become cheap, he will perceive the wholly 
offensive and untenable character of the position he has taken up. 


I, as well as Mr. Morley, have my ideal of the condition of the 
operative. I am satisfied that this ideal is attainable if only equity 
and sound sense are suffered to prevail. I have seen it, in indi- 
vidual instances, approached with tantalising and gratifying nearness, 
and maintained for a generation. W. R. Gree. 

(1) I have worked out this argument elsewhere with great care, and I believe with 
no exaggeration, though I ought to apologise for quoting from myself. See “ Mistaken 


Aims of the Artisan Class. Proletariat on a Wrong Scent,” pp. 317—329. 
(2) See Messrs. Chambers’ tract on “‘ Misexpenditure.” 
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Buppuism possesses an exceedingly voluminous literature, and it is # 
matter of some surprise that the number of works which have been 
preserved and handed down from periods of remote antiquity, is so 
great as we find it to be at the present day. It must be remembered, 
too, that the religion has suffered fully its fair share of persecution, 
and that manuscripts in the East are exposed to constant injury and 
destruction from innumerable creatures of the animal world, as well 
as from damp and other atmospheric influences, whilst until a com- 
paratively recent period the art of printing has been of no assistance 
whatever in perpetuating the traditions and the records of former 
ages. Nevertheless, as Professor Max Miiller tells us,’ the collec- 
tion of Buddhist MSS. which M. Grimblot was able to bring from 
Ceylon alone, and to deposit in the Imperial library at Paris, con- 
sisted of eighty-seven separate works, filling no less than fourteen 
thousand palm leaves; these palm leaves, or olas as they are called, 
are inscribed with an iron stilus, and would probably contain on an 
average about as much as would fill an ordinary octavo page. But 
many of the monasteries and temples in Ceylon contain large and 
valuable stores of Buddhist literature which until quite recently have 
been unknown to the outside world. Several of these libraries 
have been lately examined by a very able Pali scholar, L. De 
Soyza, Mudaliyar ; and copies of the unique and more rare manu- 
scripts have been added to the library which has been formed during 
the last five or six years at Colombo by the local Government. The 
collection which has been thus made has been supplemented by 
numerous donations, and is probably the most exhaustive series of 
the ancient Buddhist writings now in existence. 

The sacred canon of Buddhism upon which numerous commen- 
taries have been from time to time written in Elu, Pali, Sanskrit, 
and other languages, is known as the Tripitaka or Three Baskets. 
The first is called the Winaya Pitaka, or “The depository of dis- 
cipline,” and treats of the discipline and laws of the Buddhist priest- 
hood; the second, or Sutra Pitaka, contains the discourses of the 
Buddha; and the third, or Abhidarma Pitaka, deals with meta- 
physical philosophy. 

From the Mahawanso we learn that the whole Tripitaka were. 
brought to Ceylon and recorded in the Elu language,” together with 
the Atthakatha, or commentaries upon them, by Mahindo, the son 
of Asoka, in the year 306 b.c., that is, 236 years after the generally 

(1) Chips from a German Workshop, vol. i. p. 195. 

(2) Some writers have considered that the difference between Elu and Sinhalese has: 


not been precisely defined. Mr. Clough, in his dictionary, regards the two terms as. 
synonymous, and Mr. De Alwis is clearly of the same opinion. The truth of the matter 
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received date of the death of the Buddha. ‘They were composed,”’ 
says that chronicle, ‘in the Sinhalese language by the inspired and 
profoundly wise Mahindo, who had previously consulted the dis- 
courses of the Buddha authenticated at the convocations, and the dis- 
sertations and arguments of Sariputto and others ; and they are extant 
among the Sinhalese.”’ Extant, that is to say, at the time when that 
part of the chronicle was compiled by Mahanama, about the year 
460 A.D. 

Again we find that in the year 92 3.c. King Walagam Bahu 
directed that a collection should be made of the religious works of 
Ceylon. Five hundred priests were accordingly assembled in a 
subterranean rock temple called Aluwihara near the modern town of 
Matale, and they recorded in writing the Pali text of the Tripitaka, 
together with a Sinhalese Atuwawa, or commentary. The latter, 
however, has unfortunately been lost. A renowned and learned 
priest named Buddhaghosha, about the year 430 .p., having learned 
the Elu Atuwas, retranslated into the Pali language “according to 
the grammatical rules of the Maghadas, which is the root of all lan- 
guages spoken by the human race,”’ to use the words of the Maha- 
wanso, the whole Tripitaka as well as the commentary, as he found 
them probably in the old edition of Mahindo. The original text, or 
perhaps the oral record, was thus in a manner restored, while the 
real subject-matter of the Tripitaka which had survived heretical 
persecutions was further perpetuated. 

The interesting account of the history of the Sinhalese language, 
given by Mr. De Alwis in the preface to his edition of the 
Sidat Sangarawa, enters fully into the various vicissitudes under 
which the sacred books of the Buddhists were preserved in 
Ceylon until the reign of King Parakrama Bahu IV. To that 
monarch, whose reign extended from the year 1319 a.p. to 1347, is 
due the credit of instituting a general revival of letters. ‘He de- 
voted his time,” says Mr. Turnour, “ exclusively to religious observ- 
ances, and to the building and embellishing sacred edifices at 
Kurunegala (the capital of his kingdom). Many religious and 
historical works, among them the Mahawanso (that is, a portion of 
the later part of that chronicle), were compiled under his auspices.” 
The passage in the Mahawanso which refers to his literary achieve- 
ments is thus translated by Mr. De Alwis: “‘ Afterwards the king 
(Parakrama) appointed a royal teacher (in the person of) a very 
humane Mahi-thera, of the country of Chola (Tanjore), accomplished 
in different languages and in logic and religion; and having con- 
tinually heard and studied under him all the Jatakas; and having 
is, that the difference is more apparent than real; a large number of Elu words are dis- 
similar in form from the modern Sinhalese equivalents, whilst many are quite unknown 
to the literary and colloquial vocabulary of the present day. Elu is in fact the language 


of a past age, but, nevertheless, Sinhalese and Elu may be said to be ™ same, just as. 
Chaucer and the Times newspaper are both English. 
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moreover committed to memory their significations, he thence 
gradually translated all the five hundred and fifty Jatakas from the 
Pali into the Sinhalese language, and having thoroughly revised 
them, after reading the same to an assembly of venerable priests 
who had mastered the three Pitakas, caused them to be written, and 
published them throughout Lanka. He next entrusted those Jatakas 
to a learned priest named Medhankara requesting him to have the 
same perpetuated without injury amongst the successive generations 
of his pupils.” 

The chief work thus composed under the auspices of Parakrama 
Bahu IV. is an immense book called the Pansiyapanas Jataka, the 
history of the five hundred and fifty births which the Buddha under- 
went during the ages in which he was subject to Metempsychosis. 
It extends to upwards of twenty thousand lines, each line being 
twenty-two inches long. ‘This book,” says Mr. Gogerly, “has by 
many writers been represented as one of the sacred books of the 
Buddhists. It is not, however, properly intitled to that character, 
not being included in either of the three Pitakas, but being a com- 
ment on a poetical book called Jataka, or births, which is one of the 
fifteen books contained in the fifth grand division of the Sutra 
Pitaka. It probably received the name of Jataka after the comment 
had been written; for a very large portion of it has no reference 
either to Buddha or to his births, but consists of moral aphorisms, 
proverbs, similitudes, and tales; some of the latter, indeed, pro- 
fessing to be accounts of the previous transmigrations of Gautama.” 
The preface to the work itself gives a more precise view of the 
history and nature of the book. A part of it is quoted by Mr. De 
Alwis (Introduction to the Sidatsangarawa, p. 176), who appends 
a translation, from which, however, I would venture in some respects 
to differ, as the following seems to be the more accurate rendering: 
“The good minister Parakrama ordered that an Elu version should 
be composed of the discourses called the Five hundred and fifty 
nativities which the Buddha, after that he had first preached to many 
gods and Brahmins, and especially to the five orders of the priest- 
hood assembled at the temple Isipatana, at Benares, the Sutra called 
Damsak, and had shewn to divers beings the great and immortal 
Nirwana, and had from thenceforth brought the faithful to land from 
the Ocean of Metempsychosis, delivered with a view to impart merit 
to gods, Brahmins, men and others; and in order to remove all 
doubts as to the various misdemeanors of the priesthood, and as to 
the various parables and histories of men, priests, and priestesses 
respectively.” 

The story of each successive birth of the Buddha is accordingly 
made the occasion for inculcating some moral lesson, or for illustrating 
some religious truth. The verse or text which prefaces one of them 
is as follows: “The wise and observing man will, even by small 
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means, raise himself to affluence, even as a large fire is kindled by 
few materials.” And the accompanying legend relates how a poor 
man, following the advice of a great nobleman, sold a dead rat for a 
trifle in the market, and from this small beginning, by constant 
wisdom and prudence, kept on doubling his capital until he amassed 
a large fortune, and ultimately married the nobleman’s daughter. 
The sequel explains that the Buddha himself, in a former state of exist- 
ence, was this nobleman, while the man who had become rich from 
following his advice had been born again a priest, and through the 
influence of the Buddha had become great in religion, as he had simi- 
larly been made great in riches in his former existence. The story 
is translated at length, with others which are somewhat similar, by 
Mr. Gogerly. The text and the moral of another legend of a birth 
of Buddha is that “The energetic man found water by digging even 
in the sandy road frequented by travellers. Thus the sage endued 
with persevering energy, obtains by diligent exertion mental tran- 
quillity.” Another says, “If rational beings considered the wretched- 
ness connected with birth and existence, they would not destroy 
each other; the destroyer of life will endure suffering.” Another 
legend relates how a crane was outwitted and destroyed by a crab in 
an amusing manner; the crane and the crab respectively being the 
former states of existence of two priests, one of whom had succeeded 
in cheating the other, who was himself a very knavish fellow. The 
part which Buddha takes on this occasion of his birth is that of a 
god, who lived in a tree and witnessed the misconduct and ultimate 
discomfiture of the crane; and the moral of the story is that 
“ Fraudulent cunning does not in the end produce permanent advan- 
tage. The fraudulent person may be circumvented, as the crane was 
by the crab.’ The circumstances of other births and periods of 
existence are illustrative of the moral and social side of Buddhism. 
“Never use harsh language, but always speak kindly,” says the 
Nandawisala Jataka. ‘‘The heavy load of him who spake with 
kindness was drawn, and he rejoiced in the wealth he thereby 
acquired.” And another has for its subject this text: ‘Those who 
reverence the wise and aged obtain praise in this world, and happi- 
ness in the world to come.” 

The Ummagga Jataka, however, which forms part of the com- 
pilation made by King Parakrama Bahu IV., enters more into detail 
in its description of the birth and childhood of Gautama Buddha, or 
rather of “the Bodhisat,” for such is the name by which he is at 
this period more correctly called ; the name Buddha, signifying as 
it does, “the enlightened one,” was not assumed by him until the 
time when, having arrived at perfect knowledge, he had freed him- 
self from the universal destiny of undergoing repeated birth and 
continually successive existences. 

The history of the actual life of the Buddha himself has been 
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handed down with every circumstantiality, although some poetical 
fiction may have become mixed up with its real episodes. Suspicious 
analogies have also been pointed out between the Buddhist legend 
and the solar myth; but the individual existence of the Buddha 
cannot be doubted any more than the individual existence of Homer 
or even Shakespeare. “Il est clair,” says M. Senart,’ “que le 
Buddhisme a comme toute doctrine eu nécessairement un fondateur, 
un chef, si large que l’on fasse la part aux développements postérieurs 
de son enseignement, si étroit que l’on suppose son role propre, si 
mince son originalité. On fausserait, je crois, le caractére du 
Buddhisme en insistant sur l’importance, en accusant l’individualité 
de cet initiateur problématique de date incertaine qui représente un 
postulat logique autant qu’une réalité historique; mais c’est 14 une 
proposition subsidiaire.” The story of the life of Gautama has been 
often told, and its leading incidents are too well known to require 
more than a brief recapitulation. The son of the king of Kapilavastu, 
he was born about the year 623 B.c., at a spot situated almost at the 
foot of the Himalayan mountains of Nepal and one hundred miles 
north-east of the city Varanasi, the modern Benares. Shortly after 
reaching the age of manhood he became, through the agency either 
of supernatural visions or his own experiences, profoundly moved by 
the sorrows and sufferings of mankind, until at length he resolved to 
renounce the advantages of his royal position and the ties of his 
family in order to devise a means of deliverance. He therefore 
devoted himself as a wandering mendicant to a life of severe self- 
denial and seclusion from the world. After years of earnest meditation, 
he at last attained the true knowledge for which his soul had yearned. 
He was visited, as it were, with a sudden inspiration, and from 
thenceforth he was Buddha. His age was then about thirty, and 
after a course of fifty years, during which he was occupied with 
promulgating his great religious system, he finally entered into 
Nirwana, at the age of eighty, beneath the Bo tree at Uruwela. 
During the period which preceded his assumption of the name 
Buddha, and which, of course, includes the epochs of his former 
births, he was known as a Bodhisat, a term sometimes expressed 
honorifically, in the plural form Bodhisatwayo, and signifying a 
candidate or probationer for Buddhahood. It is with part of this 
period that the Ummagga Jataka is concerned. 

The prefatory part of the book abounds with extravagant meta- 
phors and hyperbolic forms of expression. The virtues of the 
perfectly wise Buddha are said to be as pure as a crystal gem, as 
lofty as the Maha Meru Rock, as immovable as the great world, 
and as incomprehensible as the ocean. He is the friend of wisdom, 
the abode of mercy, the crest jewel of the three worlds, the Tilaka, or 
emblem of excellence of the three worlds, unequalled, and good in 


(1) La Légende du Buddha, p. 518. 
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every way. He is compared to one who passes his days in the four 
noble walks of life, namely, friendship, kindness, pleasure, and 
equanimity, surrounded with every conceivable form of magnificence 
and splendour; and then his various qualities and the works of his 
_wisdom are recounted in a large assembly of priests. Its universal 
applicability to every object of thought is declared, as well as its 
rapid and easy penetration into the obscure depths of knowledge. 
-The eye of his mind being bright like a diamond, comprehends 
piercingly all the doctrines, just as the bodily eye looks through a 
erystal placed within the palm of the hand; and thus had he refuted 
the heresies which taught the eternal existence and transmigration of 
the soul on one hand, or on the other the doctrine of the annihilation 
of the existing soul. The controversies regarding the nature of the 
soul, and the ultimate conclusion to which Buddha came upon the 
subject, are in a sense connected with each other. The doctrines 
which he laid down following a middle course between two 
extremes, so far as his views can be gathered from the rather obscure 
method in which the question is treated. 

The Sarswata sect held that the soul was eternal. It remained in 
the body as a jewel deposited in a casket; and upon death flew away 
as a bird from its cage; but material existence was the result of 
actions performed by a being which previously existed, but had 
become non-existent. The mango tree, by way of illustration, re- 
presented a man, and its fruit the good or evil conduct of that man. 
As from a stone of that tree another tree grows, which is not 
altogether different from the first tree being a result thereof, so from 
the good or bad actions of a man, another man is produced who is 
not, properly speaking, a separate entirely new being, but a continua- 
tion of the first; and therefore the performer of an action ina 
previous birth really receives in this world the result of that action. 

The Uchcheda sect, believing in the annihilation of the soul, held 
that one person performed the action, and another suffered the 
results. A man performs good or bad actions: this is the antecedent. 
From these actions another being, another body and mind are 
produced : this is the consequent. They are in no sense the same; 
the latter is a result of the former, as a lamp which is lighted from 
another lamp, but there is no transmigrating soul. According to 
the teaching of Buddha, ignorance inasmuch as it produced merit or 
demerit, terms which are connoted by the expression Karma, was 
the ultimate cause of repeated existence, and a previously existing 
soul was not to be regarded as one of its inseparable conditions. 

Various other persons are then enumerated whose arguments had 
been refuted, and their pride subdued by the greatness of the Buddha’s 
omniscience. They include divers ascetics, and Brahmins; many 
eruel and violent thieves, devils skilled in eating human flesh, and 
the gods Sakra and Dewendra, who are void of the pleasure pro- 
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duced from the three gems, viz. Buddha, his doctrines, and the 
priesthood ; whilst for others he had procured in heaven Moksha or. 
Nirwana, the ultimate reward of a holy life, by the accomplishing 
correct conduct in the door of the body. And so ended the discourse 
of the assembled priests. 

Buddha then arose after meditation, and with great mercy came 
to the assembly, having first clothed himself like one who covers 
with a red cloak a Dagaba of solid gold, and fastening his 
adorable girdle, which resembled forked lightning striking on an 
evening cloud, and wrapping himself in his great robe made of 
rags, which was like unto the colour of a ripe and mellow banyan 
fruit. His appearance causes the whole assembly to shine at one 
moment with rays of six colours; as he opens his eyes, which are 
long, broad, and bright, like two bees moving inside the lotus flower, 
or two windows of emerald sparkling in a golden palace. Then, 
addressing the priests, he asks whether any doubt has arisen in 
their hearts as to the matters upon which they have been holding 
discourse. He is answered by one of the priests, who, throwing his 
yellow robes over one shoulder, replies that the exceeding great 
virtues and wisdom of the Buddha were the subject of their considera- 
tion. They knew full well that he was now perfect in wisdom, but 
in his previous births he was unripe in wisdom, seeing that he was 
then walking in the accomplishment of the prescribed duties in 
order to attain that very omniscience; he prayed, therefore, with 
uplifted hands, that the enlightened one would unfold the nature of 
his former wisdom, which had been hidden from them by reason of 
his continued existence. 

Thereupon, continues the narrative, Buddha told the tale of the 
past like unto one who removes a curtain and reveals a picture. 

Once upon a time, a certain king named Wedeha ruled in the 
city Miyulu, and his ministers were four pandits, or wise men, who 
regularly instructed him in the duties of life. Now the king saw a 
wondrous vision in this wise: four flames of fire were burning at 
the four corners of the city wall, when suddenly a spark like a fire- 
fly appeared in the centre, and became gradually brighter, until it 
overpowered the light of the four flames of fire, and shone over the 
whole world. Men and gods were also seen walking in the midst of 
the fire, making offerings of scents and flowers, and they had no 
hurt. The king then woke, and trembling with the fear of death 
waited for the dawn. In the morning his ministers came to the 
palace, and having made obeisance, enquired if the king had slept 
happily. He answered that he had been greatly troubled by a 
dream, and told it to them. But they interpreted it, saying, that 
a fifth pandit would immediately be born unto the king, who would 
surpass them in knowledge ; his wisdom would be unequalled among 
gods and men, and he would be incomparable in all virtues. 
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Now it happened that at the moment when the king saw the 
vision, the great Bodhisat departed from the divine world Tautisa, 
and became born again as the child of the Princess Sumana, wife of 
a nobleman named Siriwaddhana. The manner of his birth was, of 
course, miraculous; but the details which are given of the event are 
best left untranslated. In their Elu version, the infant was of a 
golden colour as the moon in hercrescent. Moreover, Sakra, the king 
of the gods, had come in an invisible form when the child was born, 
and in order that he might be manifested to mankind as the future 
Budda, had placed in his hand a divine knot of sandal wood. The 
mother wondered when she saw this in the hand of her child, but he 
gave it at once to her saying that it was a great drug, whereby all 
the diseases of men might be healed. She was exceeding pleased, 
and gave the knot of sandal wood to her husband, who had suffered 
for seven years continuously froma headache. He therefore rubbed 
it upon his forehead and became instantly cured. From this time 
the fame of the child was everywhere spread abroad, so that all 
persons who suffered from any sort of disease came, and asked for 
the wonderful drug, and as soon as they were touched therewith 
they were healed. 

Accordingly, when the day came for giving the child his name, 
the parents determined to call him Kumara Mahaushada, or as the 
sense of the word implies, the Prince of Healing. The boyhood 
of the great Bodhisat was characterized by wisdom and understand- 
ing above his fellows. One thousand children had been born upon 
the same day as himself, and they were his comrades and playmates, 
therefore he built for them a palace of great magnificence, and a 
park was provided for their sports, with an immense pond, which 
was adorned with five sorts of lotus flowers, and steps, and ferry- 
boats. A system of alms-giving was also instituted, and hospitals 
and resting-places for strangers and travellers were established. 

When he had reached the age of seven years, the king called to 
mind his dream, and the interpretation which his ministers had given 
of it, and he determined to make a search throughout his kingdom 
for the fifth pandit, whose advent had been so foretold. So he 
sent the four ministers respectively to the north, east, south, and 
west, ordering them to prove, if possible, the truth of the prediction. 
It was from the east that the tidings came of the child. The 
minister who had gone in that direction saw the palace which he 
had built, and heard of his extraordinary wisdom and learning, and 
that his age was exactly seven years; he sent a messenger to the 
king and reported the matter to him, saying that the vision was 
certainly true, and that Mahaushada was indeed the fifth pandit 
whose appearance he had been expecting. The king, however, was 
not easily to be persuaded, and except he saw signs and wonders he 
would not believe ; he therefore ordered his minister to remain in 
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the eastern village where he was, and to make trial of the child’s 
wisdom. 

Then follows the history of the various questions whereby the 
great Bodhisat was tried, and the details and explanation of the 
manner in which he successively solved them. They are seventeen 
in number. In the course of translating them, I have endeavoured 
as far as possible to preserve the forms of expression which are found 
in the original Elu text, although I have not adhered to the strict 
literal equivalents throughout; and in order to avoid a certain 
amount of repetition, as well as to keep somewhat within the limits 
of tediousness, I would select those which are more especially charac- 
teristic of the whole collection. It will be observed that they are 
not all, strictly speaking, questions; and in fact they would most 
probably be more correctly described as legends or stories of one of 
the boyhoods of Buddha. In one form or another there are many 
such legends, which constitute part of the national folk-lore of 
Ceylon. They are very popular amongst the Sinhalese people, who 
will sit up all night listening to their recitation, and in this way they 
are generally interesting, not so much for their exemplification of 
the cardinal doctrines of Buddhism, as for the reflex or illustration 
which they afford of the habits of thought and life of the people to 
whom they are familiar. 

The stories or legends contained in the Ummagga Jataka occupy 
less than one-tenth of the subject-matter of that work. They 
follow immediately one after another, upon the conclusion of the 
narrative of which a brief outline has been given regarding the great 
Bodhisat’s birth. Some are exceedingly simple and puerile, while 
others bear quite a different stamp, although they occasionally 
remind one, by their incongruous mixture of things human and 
things divine, of Livy’s apology that ‘“ Datur hee venia antiquitati.” 
To the former category belongs the first story, or the flesh question, 
as it is styled. 

One day, when the one thousand princes or youths who were the 
companions of the great Bodhisat were playing together, they saw a 
hawk seize a piece of flesh from a butcher’s block and fly away with 
it into the air. So they ran beneath the bird, and made a great 
noise in their endeavours to make it let the flesh fall, but the hawk 
heeded them not, and they stumbled and fell in stony places. Then 
the great Bodhisat reflected that he would display his superior power, 
and running with speed like the wind he trampled upon the shadow 
which the hawk threw upon the earth and clapped his hands. 
Immediately the heart of the hawk trembled with fear and was as 
though it would come out of him, and he let fall the piece of flesh 
which Mahaushada the Bodhisat caught with his hands before it 
reached the ground. The assembled multitude raised thousands 
of shouts of applause, and the minister of King Wedeha scht 
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letters to the king and told him of the wonder. When the king 
heard of it he was pleased, and desired to send for the wise Mahau- 
shada to his presence, but his counsellor Seneka, who was void of 
good qualities, made light of the matter, and dissuaded him from so 
doing, for he thought within himself, ‘So soon as he enters into this 
city, the king my master will not know of my existence, and like 
unto a firefly which has looked upon the sun shall I go without 
light.” The king therefore sent and ordered his minister, who was 
in the Eastern village, to make further trial of the wisdom of the child. 

An opportunity soon occurred for testing his skill. One of the 
villagers had bought a yoke of oxen, and another had stolen them 
and disputed his ownership. But by an ingenious device the great 
Bodhisat determined which was the real owner. The story is hardly 
worth recounting at length, but the moral and ending of it is some- 
what peculiar and practical. The thief was made to acknowledge his 
fault, and he was then taken away by the men of the great Bodhisat, 
and they beat him with their hands and with their feet until they 
made him weak. Afterwards he was brought to Mahaushada, who 
admonished him, saying, “‘From henceforth steal no more, and 
abstain from improper actions. Thou see’st what great suffering thou 
art come to in this very birth, but in the next world thou wilt be 
born in hell, and wilt endure great sorrow.” He then instructed 
him in the five precepts which are obligatory upon all Buddhists. 
They forbid, firstly, the taking of life in any form whatever; 
secondly, the taking of that which is not given; thirdly, the sin of 
adultery ; fourthly, the saying of that which is not true; and fifthly, 
the use of intoxicating drinks. The precepts to be observed by an 
Upasaka or devotee are eight in number, and include all the fore- 
going. They further forbid, sixthly, the eating of solid food after 
mid-day; seventhly, attendance upon dancing, singing, and music ; 
and eighthly, the use of seats or couches above the prescribed height. 
The ten rules which are binding upon the priesthood forbid, in 
addition to the above, ninthly, the adorning of the body with flowers, 
and the use of perfumes and unguents, and, lastly, the receiving of 
gold or silver. 

The application of the five precepts is next shewn in the case of a 
woman with a deceitful and covetous heart, who had obtained from 
another by false pretences an ornament made of knotted thread of 
divers colours, the detection of the falsehood and theft being due to 
the ingenuity of the Bodhisat. The story is very similar to the one 
which follows it, of which an outline may be given. 

A certain woman, who watched a cotton hena,’ plucked some of 
the full-blown cotton one evening, broke it carefully, and made it 


(1) Corruptly called Chena. The word signifies high jungle ground, cultivated at 
intervals of generally from five to fourteen years, but in some cases at longer intervals. 
The jungle is cut down and burnt, and the land is then sown. 
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into a ball, which she placed inside her waist-cloth, and going to the 
village, proceeded to bathe in the beautiful pond which the pandit 
Mahaushada had made. She therefore took off her cloth and laid it 
upon the bank, and putting the ball of thread upon it, went down 
into the water. But another woman came by that way, and seeing 
the ball of thread, took it into her hands, and having a covetous 
heart, said, ‘Ah, ha! the fineness of the thread is very good ; it is 
enough. QO, my sister! did’st thou spin this thyself?” Then, 
without more ado, she thrust it into her own waist-cloth and ran 
away. The other woman hastened from the water and ran after her, 
and demanded back her own; but the thief replied, “ It is mine, and 
not thine.”. The Bodhisat overhearing their quarrel, although he 
knew within himself which was the owner of the ball of thread and 
which was the thief, asked if they would abide by his judgment. 
They answered, “ Be it so, O my Lord; we will abide thereby.” He 
then asked the thief what she had put inside the ball in order to 
wind the thread. She replied, ‘I put inside a cotton seed.” Turn- 
ing to the other, he inquired similarly, and she answered, “I wound 
the thread upon a timbiri seed.” Thereupon the Bodhisat, calling 
all the assembly to witness, opened the ball of thread and found the 
timbiri seed. The method of the decision greatly pleased the people, 
and they raised loud shouts of applause, but he suitably admonished 
the deceitful woman and sent her away. 

The next story may perhaps be best given as a literal translation. 
It will thus afford an illustration of the style of the original text, 
whilst it will shew the curious parallelism which it exhibits with the 
account of the Judgment of Solomon recorded in the First Book of 
Kings. 

A certain woman took her child in her arms, and went to the pond 
of the pandit, and having first bathed it and set it upon her cloth, 
washed her head, and went herself down to the water to bathe. At 
that very moment, a she-devil having seen her child and wishing 
to eat it, took the disguise of a woman, and drew near saying, “ My 
friend, this child is very beautiful; is it a child of yours?” Upon 
her answering, “It is even so, my friend,” she asked, “Shall I give 
the child milk to drink?” and the mother replied, “It is good.” 
She then took the child in her arms, gave it a little milk to drink, 
and taking it with her, hastened away. The mother seeing her 
going with her child, ran and seized her saying, “Whither are you 
going with my child?” The she-devil replied fearlessly, ‘“‘ Whence 
did you get a child? this child is mine ;” and so they went both of 
them quarrelling by the door of the judgment hall. The great 
Bodhisat, having heard the noise of their quarrel, sent for them both, 
and inquired, ‘‘ What quarrel is this?” but knowing within himself 
this one is a she-devil, both because she does not wink her eyes, and 
also because they are red like two olinda seeds, he asked, “ Will you 
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abide by the decision I shall give?” They answered, “ Even s0, 
we will abide.” He then caused a line to be drawn on the ground, 
and placed the child in the midst of the line, and commanded the 
two hands to be taken by the devil, and the two feet by the mother, 
saying, “Pull both of you'together; let the child be adjudged to the 
one which pulls it to herself.” Now they both pulled the child to- 
wards themselves, and the child being pulled by both of them came 
to sorrow; but the mother being in anguish like as when the heart 
is rent, let go the child and stood and wept. Then the Bodhisat 
asked many persons saying, “ Is the heart of those who have brought 
forth children soft towards them, or if not, is the heart soft of those 
who have not brought.them forth?” They said, “‘O Pandit, 
assuredly the heart of those who bring them forth becomes soft.”’ 
Having heard that, the Pandit asked them all, saying, “ What is 
this, think ye that she who now stands here with the child in her 
arms is the mother? or think ye that she who stands there having 
let it go is the mother?” They all replied, “O Pandit, the 
mother is assuredly she who stands there and has let go the child.” 
Then he demanded, “ What is this, do ye all know the stealer of the 
child?” They answered, “ We do not know, O Pandit.” And he 
said, “This, my friends, is a she-devil, she took the child in order to 
eat it.” “QO Pandit,” they replied, “how knowest thou that?” 
“‘ Because she winked not with her eyes, because her two eyes were 
red, because she had no fear towards any one, and because she shewed 
no mercy; for all these reasons,” he said. Afterwards having 
spoken in this manner he asked the she-devil, ‘“‘ Who art thou?” 
“T am a she-devil, O my lord.” ‘ Wherefore didst thou take this 
child?” he said. ‘In order to eat it, O my lord,” she replied. 
“Oh! thou that art bereft of wisdom, being also a she-devil in a 
former state of existence from committing sin, now again art thou 
born, and art become a worker of iniquity, fie upon thee thou igno- 
rant one!” he said, and having admonished her, he afterwards 
established her in the five precepts and sent her away. But the 
mother of the child gave thanks to the great Bodhisat, saying, 
“Long mayest thou live, O my lord,’”’ took her son in her arms, 
arose, and went her way. 

The story which follows exhibits the wisdom of Mahaushada again 
giving judgment between two disputing persons, and the subject of 
their contention was the wife of one of them who was claimed by the 
other. The heading of the tale styles it the “ Question of the Black 
Dwarf.” His name, Kalagola, was indicative of his peculiarities, he 
was called Kala from his black colour, and Gola from his short 
stature, and in consequence of these disadvantages he had much 
difficulty in finding a wife. He therefore made himself the servant 
in the house of a certain Diktala for a period of seven years, and at 
the end of that time took her to wife as a matter of right. 

a2 
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One day he said, “ Let us go and see our parents, do you make 
ready meat and drink, my fair one.” But she was angry and 
answered, “Of what use are our parents?” At length he con- 
strained her, and she dressed meat and prepared food for the way, 
and so they set forth taking pot herbs, rice, and other gifts, fit to 
give to their fathers and their mothers. Now as they went, they 
came to a river which had overpassed its banks and covered the road 
by which they were journeying; and howbeit the water was in no 
wise deep, they were afraid, and stood upon the bank. At that time 
it chanced that a certain poor man named Dikpitiya came by that way, 
so seeing him they asked, saying, ““My friend, this water is surely deep, 
is it not so?” and he answered, ‘It is indeed deep,” for he knew 
by their looks that they dared not essay to cross, and he said more- 
over, “It abounds with cruel animals, such as sharks and crocodiles.” 
“ How then, my friend,” they inquired, “do you go to the other side ?” 
“There is an intimacy,” he replied, “between me and the cruel 
crocodiles and sharks, and therefore they do not eat me, and I have 
no hurt.” ‘If it be so, then,” they said, “take us also to the other 
side,” and the man consented to their words, and they gave him 
meat and drink. When they had all eaten, he asked whom he should 
first carry over to the other side, and the black dwarf said, “ My 
friend, first carry over your cousin and afterwards fetch me.” So he 
made Diktala to sit upon his neck and taking all the food and the 
provision for the way, went down to the water, and falling upon his 
knees, and sitting down so passed to the other side. But Kalagola 
‘stood upon the river bank and said within himself, “‘ The water is 
indeed deep seeing that even to a man so tall as this it did not be- 
come shallow.” Dikpitiya then said to Diktala, “ My fair one, let 
me be your protector, you shall put on your ornaments, and walk 
hither and thither like a goddess, attended by menservants and 
maidservants—what can he avail you, that black dwarf—give ear to 
‘my words ;”’ and she forthwith forgot her affection for her husband, 
‘who had served for her seven years in the house, and said, ‘‘ My lord, 
if you will not leave me, I will do as you bid.” Then they rejoiced 
greatly, and turning to the black dwarf said, ‘Stand there you,”’ and 
went on their way together. 

But Kalagola, being angered exceedingly as he saw them going, 
said, “ Let me die or let me be saved,” and jumped into the water, 
and finding that it was not deep went easily to the other side, and 
coming near to Dikpitiya, said, “‘ You wicked thief, whither are you 
taking my wife?” But he answered, “ You little dwarf, from 


whence have you a wife; she is mine!” Thus they went quar- 


relling, until they came to the hall where the Bodhisat was, and 
he hearing the noise sent for them, and asked if they would abide 
by his decision. They assented; and he sent away the black 
dwarf and the woman, whilst he asked Dikpitiya his name, and the 
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name of his wife, as well as the names of his own father and mother, 
and the father and mother of his wife; but he knew not the names 
of his wife or her parents, and gave such and such names. The 
Bodhisat called the assembly to bear witness to his words, and sent 
him away. He then asked the black dwarf the same questions, but 
he knew the very manner in which they were, and told him the 
names without a mistake. Lastly, the woman was questioned ; she 
knew not the name of her false husband, and like one speaking 
foolishly, gave wrong names for his father and his mother. The 
Pandit Mahaushada then asked the assembly, saying, ‘“‘ With whose 
words do her words agree ? ” and they answered, “ With the words 
of Kalagola,” and he made Dikpitiya acknowledge that he had 
spoken falsely, and he sent them away. 

The chariot question which follows the story of the black dwarf 
is of no great interest. It represents the king of the gods, Sakra, as 
coming down to earth in the form of a man, in order to make 
Mahaushada manifest to men as the embryo Buddha. But he does 
this in a very clumsy manner, and is ultimately admonished by the 
Bodhisat himself for stealing the chariot which belonged to another 
man. The Bodhisat identified the king of the gods, because he did 
not wink with his eyes, because he shewed no fear, and because he 
was in no way fatigued by human exertion; and afterwards, Sakra 
having greatly praised the pandit’s wisdom, displayed his irrdhi, or 
superhuman power, by standing in the air, and departed to the divine 
world in which he dwells. Several of the succeeding questions may 
be passed over, for they are much alike, and have no distinguishing 
features of originality or ingenuity. But at length King Wedeha 
and his counsellors determined to puzzle the Pandit Mahaushada by 
a seemingly impossible demand. So they sent a message to the 
eastern Yawamedum village, saying, ‘‘The villagers are said to be 
very clever, therefore let them send to our lord the king an ox which 
cries without breaking the three times, having the hump upon its 
head, its horns upon its feet, and with a body of pure white; and if 
they do not send it let them pay a fine of one thousand pieces of 
silver.” Now the villagers knew not the meaning of the king’s 
words, but the pandit gave to them the interpretation, saying, 
“The king surely requires a white cock at your hands. It has, as 
it were, fighting thorns upon its feet, therefore is it called that which 
has horns upon its feet. It has a flower or comb upon its head, and 
therefore it is said to have its hump upon the head. Also it cries, 
making its utterance perfect in the three times, namely, the short, 
the long, and the prolonged, and hence is it called one which cries 
without breaking the three times.” Accordingly the villagers sent 
to the king a cock of that kind, and the king was pleased. 

The twelfth trial of the skill of the pandit was unlike the rest, 
being of a mechanical nature. King Kusa had in time past 
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- received from Sakra, the chief of the gods, a jewel, which was 
octagonal in shape, and he used to wear it suspended by a string, 
which had been miraculously passed through the centre, notwith- 
standing the eight bendings or angles, from one end to the other. 
The jewel had descended to King Wedeha, but the string by which 
it was suspended had become decayed and rotten, and no man knew 
how to pass a new string through the centre, by reason of the eight 
bendings in the jewel. Now King Wedeha wished to wear the 
jewel, and so he sent it to the villagers of the eastern village, where 
the pandit dwelt, and bade them take out the old decayed string from 
the interior part of the hole, and replace it with a new string 
throughout, that the jewel might be hung as before from the king’s 
neck. But these villagers were not able either to take out the old 
string, or to put the new string in its stead. So Mahaushada, 
knowing their trouble, sent for them, and telling them not to. con- 
cern themselves with the matter, ordered them to bring him a little 
honey. He then smeared some drops of honey in the holes at the 
two ends of the jewel, and having twisted a new string of woollen 
thread, he dipped the end thereof in honey, and pushed it a short 
distance into the hole of the jewel, and placed it in an ant hole 
from which the ants were coming out. But the ants issuing forth 
from the ant hole by reason of the smell of the honey, ate up the old 
thread which had rotted in the jewel, and taking in their mouth the 
end of the woollen thread which had been dipped in the honey, 
dragged it underneath and brought it out at the other side. When the 
pandit found that the string had been passed through the jewel, he 
gave it to the villagers, and bade them present it to the king. The 
people of the village sent it to the king, and when he heard the 
device by means of which the string had been put through the 
jewel, he was greatly pleased. 

Again, the king wished to make trial of the Bodhisat, and so he 
sent and said to these same villagers, “I wish to play in my swing, 
but seeing that the old sand-rope is broken, I would that ye twist for 
me a new sand-rope, and send it forthwith. Now if ye fail herein, 
let there be upon you a fine of a thousand pieces of silver.” But 
those men understood not the king’s meaning, and went to the pandit 
and told him of the matter. Now the Bodhisat, considering within 
himself, “It is proper that this question should be explained by a like 
question,” comforted the villagers, and calling two or three men who 
were clever in speaking, commanded them to go to the king’s pre- 
sence, and to say, ‘“ Oh, king, the villagers know not the size of the 
sand-rope, whether it be the fineness or the thickness thereof; be 
pleased then to send to them a piece from the old sand-rope of the 
length of a span; having seen the measure of that sand-rope, they 
will twist another such sand-rope according to its size in fineness and 
in thickness.” But and if the king should say that there was never 
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aforetime a rope of sand in his palace, then should they make answer 
to the king, saying, “If then, my lord the king, it be so, in what way 
shall the villagers of the Eastern Yawamedum twist and send a sand- 
rope to the king?” So those men went and spake in the manner the 
great Bodhisat told them, but the king having heard their words, 
asked by whom the like question was thought of, and they answered 
by Mahaushada, the pandit, and the king was pleased. 

The last question is similar to the preceding in its design and its 
solution, but it failed like all the others to procure for the pandit his 
acceptance at the palace of the king, owing to the adverse influence 
of Seneka, the pandit, void of good qualities. It runs pretty nearly 
as follows :— 

Furthermore, one day the king sent and said to the villagers, 
“The king wishes to play in the water; let them send a pond 
abounding in five kinds of lotus flowers, red, blue, white, and others, 
and if they do not send it, let there be a fine of a thousand pieces of 
silver.” Not knowing the meaning of the message they told it to 
the pandit, but he, thinking within himself that this also might be 
explained by a like question, said, “ Call several men who are clever 
in speaking.” And when they were brought, he spoke to those men 
in this wise, ‘ Do you, having played in the water, making your eyes 
red like olinda seeds, having the hair of your head and the clothes 
which you wear wet through, smearing your bodies with mud, take 
in your hands clubs, stones, ropes, goads, and yokes, and go to the 
gate of the king’s palace, and send and tell the king that you are at 
the gate. But when you have received the king’s permission to 
enter into the palace say, O my lord, forasmuch as you sent saying, 
‘Let the villagers of Yawamedum send a pond adorned with five 
sorts of lotus flowers,’ we are come, having brought to you a pond 
so adorned and fit for water sports; but because that pond had 
lived in the forest, so soon as it saw the city it trembled at the sight 
of the towers, walls, buttresses, gates, and ditches, and through fear 
broke our ropes and fled back to the forest ; but we, having struck it 
with stones, clubs, and other things, were not able to stop it. Be 
pleased then to send to us a pond which was formerly received in 
your city from the forest, and we will unite it to our pond, and 
having joined them both together will bring them to you.” The 
men thus went and spake as they were commanded, but the king 
declaring that no pond had ever aforetime been so brought from the 
forest, they asked, ‘‘ How then should the villagers obey the king’s 
command?” And Wedeha, the king, was pleased when he heard 
of the wisdom of Mahaushada the pandit, who had again given the 
true explanation of the question whereby he was tried. 

The legends connected with Buddhism are no doubt exceedingly 
numerous and of great antiquity, but much of their interest lies in the 
fact that they embody the beliefs or the traditions of an enormous 
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multitude of the inhabitants of the world. The lowest estimate of the 
total number of Buddhists at the present day places it at 369,000,000.. 
Other calculations have made it upwards of 450,000,000; but these 
figures include the so-called Buddhists of China, and it should be re-- 
collected that Buddhism has not only undergone much corruption from 
its original simplicity at the hands of the majority of its followers, but. 
that it remains the sole and exclusive religion of comparatively few ;. 
vast numbers of the Chinese, for instance, appear to profess three 
religions, Buddhism being one of them, whereas in Ceylon probably 
the majority of the Buddhists are also devil worshippers. Yet in 
one form or another there seems no doubt that the system elaborated 
by Gautama in his forest solitudes nearly twenty-five centuries ago,. 
is now followed by upwards of one-third of the entire human race. 

The most striking features of the religion are its moral and sociat 
code, and the personal character of its founder. As merely exem- 
plifying the former, may be mentioned the ten pdramitd, or proba- 
tionary courses, which every Bodhisat or candidate for Buddahood, 
such as he of whom the Ummagga Jataka records the childhood, 
must observe and follow; and every one, be it remembered, who is. 
born, will ultimately, after almost endless ages, become a Buddha. 
They include the giving of alms, the observance of the religious 
precepts previously adverted to, the abandonment of wealth, the virtue 
proceeding from wisdom, the virtue proceeding from determined 
courage, the virtue proceeding from forbearance, the virtue of truth, 
the virtue of unalterable resolution, the maitri pdramitd, or charity, 
in St. Paul’s fullest sense of the word, and the virtue proceeding 
from equanimity. 

“It is difficult,” says M. Laboulaye, “to comprehend how men, 
not assisted by revelation, could have soared so high and approached. 
so near to the truth.” The life and character of Buddha himself 
occupies several pages in Professor Max Miiller’s well-known essay: 
which has been referred to, and it is there forcibly summed up in the 
following words of M. Barthélemy St. Hilaire: ‘Sa vie,’’ he writes, 
“‘n’a point de tache. Son constant héroisme égale sa conviction ; e% 
si la théorie qu’il préconise est fausse, les exemples personnels qu’it 
donne sont irréprochables. Il est le modéle achevé de toutes les. 
vertus qu'il préche; son abnégation, sa charité, son inaltérable 
douceur ne se démentent point un seul instant. . . . Il prépare 
silencieusement sa doctrine par six années de retraite et de médita- 
tion; il la propage par la seule puissance de la parole ect de la 
persuasion pendant plus d’un demi-siécle, et quand il meurt entre 
les bras de ses disciples, ¢’est avec la sérénité d’un sage qui a pratiqué 
le bien toute sa vie, et qui est assuré d’avoir trouvé le vrai.’’ 

Can we wonder that Buddhism has exercised so vast an influence 
over the destinies of the world ? 


BertraAM FuLKe HAnrrTsHorne. 
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Or all the words which, by dint of clumsy repetition and misuse, 
have become unwelcome to the ears of Englishmen, there are perhaps 
few that are more unwelcome than the words Bohemia and Bohe- 
mianism. The terms have not, in their modern acceptation, had a 
long life, and it is even doubtful who invented them, though George 
Sand has, I believe, the credit of the invention. They have been 
worked pretty hard even in France. But in England, from causes 
the discussion of which might be instructive but would certainly be 
out of place here, they have had singularly ill fortune. The lower 
variety of novelist and journalist has fastened upon them, and after 
his kind has altogether perverted their meaning. Sometimes it 
seems to be assumed that anybody who has any sort of connection 
with literature or art is a Bohemian, and the word would thus apply 
to colour-grinders and printers’ devils. Sometimes, and more often, 
the assumption is made that Bohemianism consists in more or less 
senseless and vulgar dissipation, extravagance, and display. Indeed 
it would appear from certain writers that the differentia of the 
Bohemian man consists in smoking cheroots while he is drinking 
choice claret, and that the differentia of the Bohemian woman con- 
sists in wearing blue satin and diamonds when ladies would content 
themselves with ordinary apparel. It is no wonder that this sort of 
ignorant folly should have disgusted people of better taste with the 
word. The “ green uplands of sacred Bohemia” have seemed to the 
novelists and journalists of whom I speak, as suitable a place of 
deposit for the paraphernalia of picnics as the uplands of his own 
country appear to the average sightseer. To put the thing briefly, 
the Bohemian ideal of France is not unlike Chatterton; the Bohe- 
mian ideal of at least some Englishmen bears a strong resemblance 
to Dick Swiveller. 

The careful and affectionate historians of literary curiosities in 
France have distinguished three successive Bohemias. The earliest 
and greatest was the society which met nearly half a century ago in 
the crumbling buildings of the Rue du Doyenné, where painters soon 
to be famous throughout Europe frescoed the walls to compensate for 
the lack of furniture, and poets supplied tke deficiency of firewood 
with inspiriting sonnets. This first Bohéme sent forth Gautier, 
Corot, Arséne Houssaye, who all lived to reap praise and profit from 
their tastes and talents ; Gérard de Nerval, who divides with Murger 
the honour of being the type of the higher Bohemia, Célestin 
Nanteuil, and others too long to tell. Of the second Bohemia, which 
dates from the last ten years of the July monarchy and the early 
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days of the empire, Murger himself, the ingenious author of Les 
Excentriques, and Privat d’Anglemont, a little-known man of letters 
who lived mysteriously and died wretchedly, were the most charac- 
teristic figures. The third and latest, which was only dispersed by 
the war of 1870 and in a fashion seems still to survive, has a sadder 
history and a faithful historian. M. Firmin Maillard, in a remark- 
able series of sketches which appeared in the Parnassian journal 
La Renaissance, and which were, I believe, afterwards reprinted with 
additions, gives us the history of this strange hive of paradox, genius, 
and I fear I must add folly, which gathered in the Brasserie des 
Martyrs, as Murger’s society had gathered in the Café Momus. 
M. Maillard shows us men who made a real success in art and letters 
occasionally visiting this palace of literary sin, but never remaining 
long there. Those who did remain had, with few exceptions, one 
and the same end, /a fosse commune. This curious book (Les 
Derniers Bohémes it is called) fully illustrates, though in a negligent, 
sketchy, and almost phantasmagoric fashion, the warnings which 
Murger himself vainly addressed to his would-be followers years 
before. The Brasserie is the nominal haunt of the Muses, but these 
goddesses are not nine but two, the Green Muse of Absinthe and the 
Brown Muse of Tobacco. The talent that might have done good 
things if not great ones, wastes itself in paradox, in vain decrying of 
the accepted reputations of the day, in idle witticisms and careless 
fleetings of the time which might do for the golden world of Arden, 
but not for our latter and leaden age. The critic who ought to be 
making a serious study, remarks that “ Lamartine is a piano, Hugo 
is a great man, Dupont is a poet;” and feels that he has done his 
day’s work in the effort. Two great but unrecognised bards are 
found following in the guise and attitude of mourners a van-load of 
empty wine casks, and on being asked for an explanation reply, “Il 
faut respecter ses morts.” All alike forget that the garden has to 
be cultivated first ; and before all in time yawns the pauper’s grave, 
whither they have in turn followed their penniless comrades, and where 
the grave-digger, disappointed of his fee, politely remarks, ‘Ce sera 
pour la prochaine fois.” 

Henry Murger and his own set, to do them justice, if they did 
not justify their Bohemia by turning out from the Café Momus 
any Corot or Gautier, did not descend to the mere tavern haunting 
Jainéantise of M. Maillard’s dolorous heroes. It is admitted that 
many, if not the major part, of the scenes that Murger draws are 
historical, and we have to take account of the mistaken heroism of 
the “Buveurs d’Eau,” as well as of the mere villonesque vagabondage 
of Rodolphe and Schaunard. These two classes represent Bohemians 
of the upper and lower type. The Buveur d’Eau is a devotee of art 
or letters who expressly and absolutely refuses to descend to potboil- 
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ing, even of an honourable, much more of a dubious kind. Nothing 
will induce him to forge old masters for a picture dealer, or to write 
a pamphlet which a stupid deputy is to sign as his own. He even 
dislikes if he does not actually refuse perfectly respectable hack 
work, and hence in a majority of cases having, as Murger admits, 
no striking or phenomenal talent, he dies of sheer starvation and 
hardship. The jovial Bohemian is of a different order. He talks 
about the dignity of art even more than the water-drinket, but his 
practical respect for it cannot be said to be excessive. He is not 
exactly a swindler, though he is apt to regard landlords and 
publicans as dwellers beyond the line where there is always the 
license of war. He has no objection whatever to putting his talents 
to any profitable use in his pursuit of “that shyest of game, the five 
franc piece :”’ but when he has decoyed one of these animals into his 
clutches, it is sure to escape again directly. Unless he falls utterly 
under the domination of the two sinister muses, the Bohemian of this 
kind does not often come finally to the fate of Chatterton and Gilbert. 
He returns like the prodigal to his family ; he marries a wealthy 
widow ; or he adopts some sufficiently lucrative business. Sometimes 
even he makes himself a man of letters and of art in reality, and 
receives from feuilletons and portraits the daily bread which epics 
and allegorical designs have refused him. 

Murger himself appears to have tasted both these varieties of 
Bohemianism. It does not fall within my plan to recount his life 
at any length. It is sufficient to say that he early experienced the 
resentment of the father who wishes to turn his son into a maker of 
coats, and finds that he prefers to be a maker of verses. He obtained a 
kind of secretaryship to the Russian Count Tolstoy, his duties being 
(after the tradition probably of Grimm’s Leaves) to keep the Czar 
acquainted with the course of French literature. The duties were 
light and the payment was lighter, being about a pound a week, but 
such as it was it made him a capitalist among his penniless fellows. 
He does actually appear to have edited the great periodical Le Castor, 
over which his readers have so often laughed, and which, being pro- 
fessedly a trade journal for hatters and bonnetmakers, dealt with the 
highest subjects of literature and philosophy. It only lasted a few 
weeks however, and therefore the “hyperphysic” speculations of 
Gustave Colline must have been more limited than the Scénes de la 
Vie de Bohéme represent them. At length Murger was introduced to 
the Artiste and its editor Arséne Houssaye. M. Houssaye and 
Gérard de Nerval at once recognised their colleague’s genius, and 
from that’ time Murger had no difficulty in getting his copy taken 
wherever he chose. For the last dozen years of his life, so M. 
Fiorentino informs us, there was no journal which was not only too 
glad to have him. Yet, notwithstanding this, he was always em- 
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barrassed. He was by no means a rapid writer, often giving the 
work of an entire night from sunset to morning to a single news- 
paper article or scene. He also retained the specially Bohemian 
habit of never working except when in the vein, and he was not 
always or often in that vein. Still it may be assumed that during 
the latter portion of his life he was never in actual distress. The 
hardships, however, of his youth and early manhood, together with 
a certain peculiarity of disposition not attributable to those hardships, 
definitely moulded and coloured the whole of his work, even the 
latest of it. He never forgot the hunger and the cold which he 
had suffered, nor did he forget the sight of his comrades who, less. 
fortunate than himself, had actually succumbed to the pressure of 
want. There is something hideous in the indelible impression which 
cold in particular seems to have madeonhim. Throughout his work, 
often quite unconsciously and in no special connection with the 
context, we come on little touches which show his shuddering re- 
membrances of long fireless days in crazy lodgings with the winter 
winds blowing in on the lonely student ; of nights when the wretched 
clothing of the day is added to the bedding, and both together are 
not enough. But joined to this physical and accidental impression, 
there is a profound discouragement and disbelief in happiness which 
is less attributable to outward causes. The Ballade du Désespéré, his 
latest poem, seems to express no fancy troubles. Murger’s sorrow is 
not Wertherism or Weltschmerz. It is not vanity or posing of any 
sort. It is a simple conviction of the facts that in this world bread 
is hard to win, and love is impossible to keep. He is to me one of 
the most melancholy writers in all literature, and the sadness arises 
from the simplicity of his demands, and the sincerity of his convic- 
tion that they can never be granted. At mere Katzen-Jammer one 
can generally, if one chooses, laugh. Most people, however much 
they may admire Werther or René or Childe Harold or the Enfant du 
siécle, are perfectly well aware of the ludicrous points about these 
gentlemen, which are abundant enough. They are not wholly sin- 
cere to begin with, and if they were wholly sincere they would be 
unreasonable. But there is nothing ludicrous about Murger’s sorrow. 
There is not the slightest affectation about it. There is none of 
that protest expressed or inspired against the upper powers for failing 
to recognise the extraordinary merit of the complainant, which is the 
weakest point of Byronism. Murger has merely in his own person 
experienced, and in the general interest bewailed, the old curse of in- 
sufficient nourishment for the body, and the old woe of unstable 
support for the heart. He has reduced his demands to their simplest 
terms, and the most ingenious economist cannot cut them down 
further, though he may possibly hint commonplaces about the 
superiority of the temperament which makes no demands at all. 
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There is no doubt that Murger was saved from the risk of follow- 
ing Chateaubriand, Byron, and Musset into the perilous border- 
land between the pathetic and ridiculous, by his genuine and healthy 
- sense of humour. He never fails to see the joke of it as well as the 
pity of it: and when the writer sees the joke the reader is on his side 
at once. The absurd and the lamentable sides of Bohemianism 
present themselves to him quite impartially, and he renders them 
with equal fidelity. We are never asked to make heroes of the 
unheroic. Murger knows as well as we do that the young man who 
prefers, in the name of art and letters, hand to mouth idleness to 
honest work is a person very little to be respected. He urges 
pitilessly on the inglorious Miltons that, in the majority of cases, 
they are only inglorious Blackmores after all. He is as sound as 
Thackeray on the point of eccentricities of genius. Hence we can 
take his serious and comic delineations with equal confidence and 
comfort, knowing that there is neither melodrama in the one nor 
buffoonery in the other. The fact—which I believe is a fact—that 
a very large number of the incidents of his tales are personal 
experiences does not add to their interest in my eyes, but in this 
respect I am probably in the minority. I prefer for my part to pay 
attention to the legends, good or bad, which are told of his life and 
his death, only in so far as they bear out the impression of his charac- 
ter given by his works. ‘ Passons aux choses réelles,” said Balzac, 
“parlons d’Eugénie Grandet,” when they told him of some death 
or failure. In the same way when any one talks to us about the 
Murger of Doctor Dubois’s Maison de Santé, let us say ‘‘ Passons aux 
choses réelles: parlons des Buveurs d’Eau.” 

As they are at present collected, Murger’s works fill thirteen 
volumes of prose and one of verse. I cannot here dwell on his 
poetry. It is of no rare or exalted order ; but it has great freshness, 
sweetness, and sincerity, and the single volume which contains it is 
perhaps more satisfactory to poetical students than a good many 
volumes of far more famous poets. Three of the pieces, completely 
enough representative of the rest, have been translated with admir- 
able fidelity and grace by Mr. Lang in his “ Ballads and Lyrics of 
Old France ;” and I cannot do better than reproduce one of them 
here : 


*“Oup LOVES. 


‘* Louise, have you forgotten yet 

‘The corner of the flowery land, 

The ancient garden where we met, 
My hand that trembled in your hand ? 

Our lips found words scarce sweet enough, 
As low beneath the willow trees 

We sat ;—Have you forgotten, love ? 
Do you remember, love Louise ? 
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‘Marie, have you forgotten yet 
The loving barter that we made? 
The rings we changed, the sun that set, 
The woods fulfilled with sun and shade ? 
The fountains that were musical 
By many an ancient trysting-tree— 
Marie, have you forgotten all ? 
Do you remember, love Marie ? 


‘‘ Christine, do you remember yet 
Your room with ‘scents and roses gay ? 
My garret—near the sky ’twas set— 
The April hours, the nights of May ? 
The clear calm nights, the stars above, 
That whispered they were fairest seen 
Through no cloud-veil? Remember, love! 
Do you remember, love Christine ? 


‘‘ Louise is dead, and, well-a-day ! 
Marie a sadder path has ta’en ; 
And pale Christine has passed away 
In southern suns to bloom again. 
Alas! for one and all of us— 
Marie, Louise, Christine forget ; 
Our bower of love is ruinous, 
And I alone remember yet.” 


This note of quiet sadness places Murger at a distance alike from 
Beranger and from Alfred de Musset, and is repeated in most of his 
poetical works. 

The prose works which concern us properly here consist in the 
main of collections of short tales. It was, indeed, in this specially 
French genre that Murger excelled. One is almost tempted to say 
that he could not write a regular novel on a large scale ; certainly 
he very seldom attempted it. The unfinished story of Les Roueries 
de ? Ingénue, which was found among his papers, is entirely different 
from all his other works, and was evidently intended for a regular 
romance. M. Arséne Houssaye has eloquently analysed it—as it 
might have been; but the analysis rather suggests the polyprag- 
matic editor, manager, novelist, and critic himself than it represents 
Murger. The Scénes de la Vie de Bohéme is really what it pretends 
to be, a series of scenes, and not a connected work. Les Vacances de 
Camille and Le Pays Latin are but long tales. Adeline Protat and 
the Sabot Rouge are, indeed, designed on the scale of full-sized novels, 
and the former is a most charming picture of country life, but it is 
little more. As Adeline Protat shows the agreeable side of such life, 
so does the Sabot Rouge exhibit the reverse of the medal. It is, 
however, at least to my taste, scantily provided with interest. The 
worse side of the French peasant is powerfully brought out in the 
hideous crime by which Derizelles rids himself of the daughter-in-law 
whom he schemed to obtain, and the final scene of retribution is, like 
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all Murger’s dealings with his enemy, winter, a masterpiece. But 
these are hardly sufficient to redeem the book as a whole. 

The shorter sketches, on the other hand, are for the most part pure 
nectar. Who can possibly, in his dullest or sulkiest moments, take 
up the Vie de Bohéme without the certainty of laughter? Whether 
it is M. Mouton’s ideas on journalism, or Schaunard’s proposition to 
keepa tame lobster as a companion and helpmate, painting it red for 
the sake of cheerfulness, or the Pére Médecis’s daybook, with its 
extraordinary revelations, the inexhaustible gaiety is the same, and 
if the chapters of Mimi and Musette are not exactly gay, they have 
a charm which is certainly not inferior to that of the lighter portions. 
Les Buveurs d’ Eau, with its revelations of the severer Bohemia we 
have mentioned, completes the picture appropriately from the other 
side, and the charming sketch Hé/éne should sufficiently rebuke 
those who assert that Murger could not draw a modest girl. Then 
there is the third view, that not of gaiety and amusement, not of 
passionate devotion to art, but of simple misery and failure, such as 
those given in the exquisite sketches of Le Manchande Francine—partly 
and very injudiciously included in the Vie de Bohéme—and La Bio- 
graphie d’un Inconnu. The single volume, at the head of which 
stands Madame Olympe, contains samples of great and most varied 
power. Madame Olympe itself is not of the first class, though it is 
amusing enough. But how graceful a leaf from the book of artist- 
life is Comment on devient Coloriste, and what a charming fantasy is 
Le Victime du Bonheur, the history of a too serious Mark Tapley, who 
is with the greatest difficulty kept from suicide in his despair of find- 
ing occasions for Tapleian jollity. La Fleur Bretonne points once more 
Murger’s mournful moral of woman’s inconstancy; but how fresh 
and graceful is the treatment of the worn old subject! Le Fauteuil 
Enchanté, a little morality in a dozen pages, is of quite a different 
kind, yet equally perfect. In Christine there is tragedy, and of the 
truest. Entre Quatre Murs gives the reverse of La Fleur Bretonne, 
and, finally, Les Premiéres Amours du Jeune Bluet draws the most 
incomparable picture of boyish love since Rousseau and Mademoiselle 
de Vulson. 

I have specified the contents of this volume rather because of 
their miscellaneous and representative character, than because they 
seem to me to be above the average of Murger’s work. It is often 
not in the best or most striking of a writer’s productions that his 
idiosyncrasy is most clearly shown, and though the Scénes de la Vie 
de Boheme, and the Buveurs d’ Eau between them perhaps exhausted all 
of actually novel that Murger had to say, his remaining volumes are 
at least of equal interest, as showing the inexhaustible freshness of 
his manner of saying it. One only of these is hardly worthy of him, 
and this is the Propos de Ville et Propos de Théatre. The contents of 
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this volume are neither more nor less than a collection of the short 
funny paragraphs which used to be a regular department of all 
newspapers, and which still continue under the heads of /uits divers, 
nouvelles a la main, and so forth, to figure in most Parisian journals. 
They are amusing in their way even now ; but if we had a collection 
of the jokes which Lamb used to elaborate at sixpence apiece for 
Mr. Daniel Stuart of the Morning Post, it is not probable that it 
would have added very much to our admiration of the author of 
Elia, and this is an exactly parallel case. Le Dernier Rendezvous, 
like the Scénes de Jeunesse, to which it is a complement, is touching 
enough ; and the Resurrection de Lazare, which is usually bound up 
with it, is perhaps its author’s furthest excursion into the regions of 
broad farce, if we except Son Excellence Gustave Colline. Of the two, 
I personally prefer the latter. The delegation of the ex-tutor in 
the first disorders of the revolution of February as envoy to an 
impossible German principality is a capital idea, and it is not worked 
out at sufficient length to be tedious. With Lazare the case is 
different. The glorious confusion of the plot, in which a score of 
characters are playing at cross purposes, is delightful, and the little 
touches in the character of Blanche, the wise and provident damsel, 
and Louisa, the imprudent and imaginative, are masterly. But the 
tariff of the prison of Vincennes, where the prisoners are furnished 
with spiders tame or wild at their pleasure, and with plants, for 
carrying out the moral of Picciola, is too extravagantly burlesque to 
be quite in keeping with the central character of Lazare, a young 
man of excellent talents and morals who gets into the clutches of 
two fiendish aristocrats. The fiendish aristocrat, male and female, 
is one of Murger’s weakest points, and it is fortunate that he does 
not very often attempt it. In order to give an idea of his manner I 
shall not make an abstract of any of his longer works, which are not 
well suited to that process. There is among his later sketches one 
which, though I do not think it received his final touches, exhibits 
his lighter mood admirably. This is La Scéne du Gouverneur, which 
can be given nearly in full. Of his sadder and more poetical vein, 
it is hardly possible to find a better example than the charming 
fantasy piece, which, under the name of Ballade, though it is in 
prose, appears in his volume of posthumous poems, and which is 
entitled Amours d’un Grillon et d’une Etincelle. Here is the Scene 
of the Governor, which bears the sub-title of Souvenirs de Jeunesse :— 


“Once upon a time I had two friends, whom I shall call Theodore and Leon. 
Neither was more than twenty years old, and yet—wonderful to say—they 
were still young, for youth had not yet gone out of fashion. My two 
friends, who lived together, had for joint use a collection of furniture which 
appeared to have been selected from the ruins produced by an earthquake. The 
sternest of bailiffs would have declined to meddle with it. The tables were halt, 
the armchairs maimed, and when you sat upon them they groaned like a wounded 
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man whose injured limb is touched. The piano, one long array of false notes, 
sighed dolefully. The wooden clock struck hours entirely of its own invention. 
The variations of the barometer were enough to presage tempests and deluges. 
There was a compass which steadily pointed to the south, and not a piece of 
furniture in the room but rocked and quivered when a carriage passed in the 
street. One object, and only one, was in good order, this was a casket, a real 
strong box, fit to defy the forty thieves themselves, or even the ingenuity of a 
modern financier. It was a coffer fit to hold untold gold and wrought like 
a lock of Quentin Matsys, but its immediate purpose was that of a tobacco jar, 
and it was not always that it held any tobacco. 

‘However there was, somehow, good work done on these ricketty tables, 
and sound sleep enjoyed in the scanty stretcher beds, covered as they were with 
mattresses as thin and as hard asa ship’s biscuit. The situation of the room 
was sufficiently near the sky, but this gave it the advantage of an admirable 
view. On one side and in front there was the Luxembourg, and behind the 
eye had a range of gardens, almost in their natural state, to wander over. 
During the summer the two friends spent most of their time in a large balcony 
protected by an awning. As they were above hiding their affairs from their 
neighbours, most of their visitors were received here, and they even, on one 
occasion, gave a nocturnal féte in the Venetian manner which excited much 
attention in the quarter, and which an officer of police was kind enough 
to honour with his company. A system of communism prevailed between the 
friends, not merely as regarded their furniture, but also in financial matters. 
The amount of their monthly income would indeed have made a modern shop- 
man turn up his nose, and would not at the tariff of our modern pleasures have 
sufficed to defray the expenses of a single ‘Sunday out.’ But in order to 
assist their economical resolutions and enable them to resist temptation, Leon 
and Theodore adopted a system which they had seen practised by one of their 
friends, a poet, who was more wont to take baths in Hippocrene than in Pactolus. 
The receipt may be useful to other young persons who are at once tender-skinned 
and extravagant. When their modest income came in, if they received it in 
gold they first changed it into five-franc pieces. They then further changed 
these pieces into the smallest silver coin they could get, and, finally, they 
scattered the sum into a faggot of the thorniest brushwood procurable. This pre- 
caution made the hunt after it so troublesome, and indeed so painful, that when 
a spendthrift fancy took them they hesitated to gratify it, very much after the 
manner of a drunkard who prefers sobriety to the trouble of going down to the 
cellar. Thanks to this economical arrangement, they had sometimes been 
known not to reach the bottom of their purse much before the fifteenth of the 
month. On pay-day, however, before consigning the sum to their thorny 
cash-box, they were wont to subtract a proportion which was destined half to 
the needs of the intellect, and half to those of the heart. Under the first head 
came the acquisition of half a dozen yolumes of poetry and literature. Under 
the second came an amorous pilgrimage made on the first Sunday of each month 
to Sceaux or Meudon, in the company of two pink bonnets which the hands of 
the wearers had themselves fashioned. The bonnets were labours of love, but 
in this respect they yielded the palm to two crowns wreathed of apple and orange 
blossoms which were destined for the day that was to see the quartette seck 
the mayor’s office and the church. 

One of the bonnets, Leon’s peculiar property, was named Laurence; the 
other answered to the name of Aline, and exercised over the heart of Theodore 
a tyranny which her subject did not find intolerable. The two girls were 
cousins and differed in beauty as in character. Aline was a brunette, wilful, 
flighty, and noisy. She was absolutely ignorant as far as book learning went, 
but she knew all that instinct could teach her, and in Dame Nature’s academy 
she would certainly have taken the first prize. The other, Laurence, was fair 
and gentle and quiet, and spoke with a voice as plaintive as the sigh of a reed. 
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She had very pretty feet, which she did mind showing, and which displayed 
blue shoes if not stockings. Indeed they accused her in the shop where she 
was book-keeper, of occasionally making out the bills in verse. It is doubtful 
whether Lord Byron or plumcake possessed her deepest affections. In the 
woods she admired the nightingale, but in a dish and truffled, she would have 
admired him more still. Such was Laurence. But the cousins, however much 
they differed, agreed entirely in being twenty years old, not merely in years, 
but in heart and soul and face. 

‘* Our two friends had made their acquaintance by one of those chances which 
seem sometimes more than chance. Their love had lasted three whole months 
without their having taken the trouble to investigate its nature or origin; and 
they were indeed by no means inclined to such investigation, just as a wise 
drinker takes care not to shake the bottle whence he draws his wine. Aline 
and Laurence worked in a shop of the neighbourhood, and lodged in a house 
not very far from the two friends, the windows being visible across the garden 
from the balcony before mentioned. But the distance was too great to allow 
them to see into the rooms. Accordingly Theodore had one day suggested to 
Leon that they should invest in a field-glass. ‘Why?’ said Leon. ‘ Well,’ 
replied Theodore, ‘ from our balcony we should have every opportunity for con- 
templating the stars. Our neighbours of the observatory announce a forth- 
coming eclipse. That will be just our time. Besides, the glass is a very nico 
one, and it costs only twenty francs. ‘Will you pass the estimate?’ ‘ My dear 
fellow,’ said Leon gravely, ‘I fear that your astronomical fancy is, in other 
words, a wish to play the spy. You want to know what our neighbours are 
doing when they are at home. This is an injudicious curiosity; and it seems 
to me that a glass which might show us spots in our stars would be a very bad 
investment. If the girls are going to play us false, we shall not require optical 
apparatus to discover it. I refuse the vote.’ Whereupon Theodore appeared 
to give up the idea. A few days afterwards, however, as he was drinking beer 
in a café on the boulevard, he was accosted by an Alsatian Jew who sold pad- 
locks, swordsticks, maps of the city, and other trifles. The fellow took out an 
opera-glass and offered it to Theodore. ‘The usual price is eighty francs,’ he 
said, ‘ but you shall have it for forty.’ To get rid of him Theodore remarked 
that he would give half-a-franc for it. ‘It is yours,’ said the Alsatian, and 
when Theodore got home he had to excuse himself to Leon on the score of the 
bargain. But a few days afterwards, Aline, who was hunting through Theo- 
dore’s possessions with much minuteness for a piece of sugar, discovered the 
glass. Instantly the fancy struck her to look at the Luxembourg clock, and 
leaning over the balcony she was so remarkably unfortunate as to let it drop 
into the street. It is equally remarkable that when it was picked up it was 
broken. 

‘* Some time after this little episode, Theodore presented himself at an early 
hour at the office of his father’s agent, to draw his allowance. He was not 
received with much cordiality, and the agent explained to him that, as he had 
had a difficulty with his father on business matters, he did not feel called upon 
to act as paymaster any longer. Theodore made no protests, and went away 
thinking it lucky that Leon was also drawing his stipend, which would give 
them something to go on with. Unluckily, at the very same moment Leon was 
experiencing a similar rebuff. He held what might be loosely called a private 
secretaryship, and his employer being on a journey, Leon expected to receive 
his salary from his man of business. ‘But, my dear sir,’ said the man of busi- 
ness, when Leon made his application, ‘ M. has left me an account from 
which it would appear that you have been paid in advance certain sums which 
amount to a month’s salary ; therefore there is nothing due to you this month. 
Come to me next month and you shall have the money.’ ‘ How lucky,’ said 
Leon to himself when he got into the street, ‘that Theodore has got his allow- 
ance!’ But when the two met and learnt their fellowship in misfortune, they 
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were both for a moment somewhat downcast. ‘ Deuce take it!’ said Theodore. 
‘Before I can let my father know, and hear from him, at least a week will have 
past, and during that time we shall be in the condition of Job.’ ‘And the 
worst of it is,’ said Leon, ‘that we shall not be able to take our holiday.’ Our 
holiday was the famous four-handed excursion which was wont to take place on 
the first Sunday of each month. The vote for this extravagance was a regular 
one of twenty francs. For in those days, with four five-franc pieces and no 
more, two good fellows and two pretty girls could amuse themselves from dawn 
to sunset, without for a minute feeling envious of the riches of more elegant 
couples, who were taking a country Sunday in the hopes of blowing off their 
ennui, On the contrary, it was not unfrequently the gold which showed itself 
jealous of the silver.” 


Here occurs one of the protestations in which Murger often in- 
dulges against the costlier and more vicious amusements of the time 
of his manhood as compared with those of his youth. The tale 
goes on: 


‘** While Theodore and Leon were in despair at the idea of the Sunday party 
being given up for want of money, they were visited by a young friend of theirs, 
who was the favourite dramatic author of a small neighbouring theatre much 
patronised by students. He had no percentage of receipts, but he was not 
unfrequently paid as much as a hundred francs for a melodrama in five acts, 
and was not expected to provide the scenery. When the piece ran fifty nights 
the manager asked him to breakfast; when it ran a hundred he asked him to 
dinner ; and the summit of his ambition; never yet reached, was a run which 
might involve an invitation to supper. To-day he is not called Leopold, as he 
was then, and if he insisted that a Talma should be engaged to act one of his 
parts, no manager would dare to say him nay. ‘ My children,’ said he to the 
friends when they had told him their difficulty, ‘personally I can’t help you, 
but indirectly perhaps Ican. Perpend, I am all-powerful with my manager, 
or at least I can do something with him. In a fortnight his own benefit comes 
off, and he wishes to utilise a splendid painting of Windsor Castle, which a 
rising artist of the neighbourhood has executed in return for a free admission. 
Unluckily there is not a single piece in the repertoire which will do for the 
scene. Write him a vaudeville in one act which’ has something to do with 
Windsor Castle, and I promise you at least forty francs for it, there.’ ‘ But,’ 
said Leon, ‘we want the money in three days.’ ‘ Well,’ said Leopold, ‘ there 
are two of you, and you have three days for writing one act. Isn’t that enough ? 
Pray how long would you take to put a girdle round the earth?’ ‘ But,’ said 
Leon again, ‘ to make a play one must have an idea, and in a vaudeville there 
must be verses. I don’t know how to write verses, and I am sure Theodore 
doesn’t.’ ‘It is very easy,’ replied Leopold. ‘ Each verse is usually composed 
of eight lines. In the first seven you say nothing, either because it is your 
nature to, or intentionally. In the eighth, you make an effort and say some- 
thing foolish. This is called the point; it is noticed, you repeat it, and there is 
your verse. Besides, there is no need for you to trouble yourselves about that ; 
there is a copyist at the theatre who will make you admirable songs, as well as 
entries and exits for the chorus, at two francs a dozen. For three francs he 
will guarantee you an encore, but you have to supply the rhymes. Won’t it 
do?’ ‘For my part,’ said Theodore, ‘I am rather shy of seeing my name on 
the bills.’ ‘Don’t be afraid,’ said the other, ‘ your name is not yet quite illus- 
trious enough to set them on fire.’ 

**So Leon and Theodore made up their minds to take their comrade’s counsel, 
and he carried them off to dinner in a little restaurant kept by an Englishman, 
who, when his customers asked for napkins, was wont to answer that they must 
be very slovenly people to want them. During dinner Leopold unfolded to his 
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companions the results of his dramatic experience, and as Leon persisted in 
coming back to his theory that to make a piece you must have an idea, the 
dramatist proceeded to lay down his professional principles. ‘ My dear chil- 
dren,’ said he, ‘ nature and life surround us with ideas, and all we have got to 
do is to keep our eyes open. For instance, you see the gentleman who is 
carrying on negotiations with the cashier? That is an idea, and the results of 
it in drama are the Quart d Heure de Rabelais and the Epicure ina Fix. Look 
at this other person who is wandering like a ghost round a table, because an 
intruder has taken his usual place. There is another idea; he is a monomaniac. 

Hence comes The Monomaniac, which some one has or must have written. If 
they have not, I will. See, again, that delicate girl who keeps the books, and 
is making up the bills wrong, while she is exchanging sweet glances with that: 
clerk. There is another idea, an old one I grant you, like most other youthful 
ideas. "Tis the idea of love. Well, you have only to suppose a gentleman 
coming in here to drink his punch and seeing those two babies. If he sees them 
in the right point of view, and if his name happen to be William Shakespeare, 
he will make you Romeo and Juliet out of that. You don’t hunt for ideas, you 
find them. Waiter; bring me some tobacco!’ The tobacco came, and as 
Leopold happened to look at the paper in which it was wrapped—‘I told you 

so,’ he said; ‘here is your idea.” And he showed them a page of an English 
news letter, which happened to contain an anecdote of theatrical capabilities. 
‘Take it! Shakespeare, whom we have just mentioned, would have made some- 

thing of it which would see the world out; do your best to make it into a 

vaudeville which may at least see out the evening. You have got two days to 
do it in, and you are not working for posterity. Good-bye! the bill is paid.’ 

‘6 ¢] wish,’ said Theodore, ‘ that it had occurred to him to lend us a little 
money till our own comes in.’ ‘He has thought of it,’ said Leon gravely; 
‘ but Leopold is modest in his kindness, and is afraid of hurting those whom he 
obliges. While we were putting on our coats at home I saw him stoop down and 
slip ten francs into the firewood, and he got quite red when the money jingled.” 
Two days afterwards the two friends were sitting at a table in their balcony, 
reading over for the last time the piece which they were to give to Leopold that. 
night. As they read they began to dispute as to the ending, for which 
each had his own plan; and in their warmth they did not notice that a leaf of 
the manuscript had been wafted off the table by the first puff of an approach- 
ing storm. As it happened the paper, after falling at first in a neighbouring 
garden, was again caught up by the wind, which finally floated it through the 
open window of Aline’s chamber. Meanwhile the dramatic partners continued 
their argument; and one of them, to prove his ending the best, began to search in 
the papers for the passage of which, as he said, it was logically the consequence. 
‘What a nuisance,’ he cried at length impatiently, ‘I cannot find the scene of 
the governor.’ ‘It is not difficult to recognise, however,’ said Leon, rummaging 
in his turn; ‘at least it is bad enough.’ The unsuccessful search before long 
begat a quarrel, each accusing the other of carelessness. ‘You have lost the. 
scene of the governor,’ said Theodore, ‘if it had been the ingénue scene, which 
is all your own doing, it would not have been lost. You are a selfish brute, 
you only care for your own property, and yesterday you spoilt my set of hand- 
kerchiefs.’ ‘I had eleven excellent reasons for not spoiling my own,’ replied 
Leon with much coolness, ‘and besides, if I lost your handkerchief, what did 
you do with my umbrella? Cain that you are, what have you done with my 
umbrella ?’ ‘ What is the good of an umbrella except to lose ?’ replied Theodore ; 
and the argument was too strong for Leon’s logical mind. Still he went on. 
‘ All the same, you are horribly careless. In the first place you have a fatal 
habit of lighting your pipe with the first paper that comes to hand. If we 
were so foolish as to possess any bank notes, I feel sure that you would convert 
them to the most improper purposes. I am certain that you have burnt the 
scene of the governor, and as it is laid inside Windsor Castle, I hope for Queen 
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Victoria’s sake that the building was insured.’ ‘Nonsense,’ said Theodore; 
‘ this is trifling, nay, buffoonery. You didn’t like the governor scene, which is 
mine, because it interferes with the effect of the ingénue scene, which is yours.’ 
“In other words,’ said Leon, ‘you suspect my integrity asa partner.’ And 
‘they might have quarrelled once more but that Leopold came in. ‘ My children,’ 
said he, ‘ you are expected this evening in the manager’s study for the purpose 
of reading your work. He is so pleased with you for giving him an opportunity 
of using his new scene, that he intends to moisten the reading with a cool 
tankard, but don’t be surprised if the price of it is stopped out of your fee. You 
had better read it me first,’ added he, pointing to the papers. ‘Impossible,’ said 
Theodore, ‘ Leon has lost the scene of the governor. It is the very centre of the 
action.” ‘Never mind,’ said Leopold, ‘read away, and when you come to the 
lost scene tell me its contents, that I may see the total effect.’ ‘ But how about 
‘the style ?’ said Theodore with gravity. ‘Do you mean to tell me that a piece 
written in two days has got any style ? Phrases you mean, I suppose; let them 
alone, and let us have the masterpiece. Up goes the curtain.’ Theodore began 
to read, and when he came to the lost scene he gave the gist of it. At the end 
Leon insisted that Leopold should hear his ending as well; and it was this that 
the great dramatist preferred. ‘My children,’ said he, ‘ your piece belongs to 
that order of masterpieces which should not be protracted over twenty minutes. 
Among other superfluities which it would be well to cut out, I must particularly 
mention the scene which you have lost. However great may have been the 
‘beauties of its style, they could not possibly equal its absolute uselessness. 
Chance in losing it for you has executed a masterly improvement.’ ‘What!’ cried 
Theodore in consternation, ‘cut out the governor?’ ‘ Yes,’ replied Leopold 
firmly; ‘the governor must be cashieréd. Reason, common sense, and good 
taste demand it. Let us go hence, for the manager expects us at six o’clock. 
You will be good enough to show signs of nervousness when you enter his 
presence.’ 

‘* When they left the theatre that night they were forty francs the richer, for 
Leopold had refused, at any rate for the present, to be repaid his loan. Before 
going home they went to see Aline and Laurence, to tell them to be ready the 
next day, which was that of the excursion. Laurence was out, but Aline gave 
Leon the key of her room that he might wait for her. When he had lighted the 
candles he noticed on the side-tabie a sheet of paper, the writing of which caught 
his eye. It was no other than the famous scene, the loss of which had caused 
his friend such poignant grief. Seeing that it was crumpled, he at first sup- 
posed that Laurence had used it to wrap something up. But on the back of the 
sheet he found the following lines, which were in an unknown hand: ‘My 
dear child,’ said this inscription, ‘I came to see you to-day that we might have 
an explanation. I have told you, and I tell you again, that I hate not being 
able to see you when I wish, and this your work prevents. I hate coming to 
this out-of-the-way place, and climbing up these endless stairs. If any of my 
friends met me hereabouts they would think I was a student. You must make 
up your mind to leave your shop. I can’t wait any longer now, and so I write 
these lines on a piece of paper which the wind has just blown in, to tell you 
what I want. If you don’t agree I fear that I shall be obliged to wish you 
good-bye. If you accept you need only send me back the pass-key, which 
I left with you, this evening. I am off to Baden, where I will take you if 
you do what I wish. Dozens of other girls would be only too happy. 
Good-bye, pretty child; remember, if you do not answer, it will be good- 
bye for good. Yours, ANATOLE DE . ‘I don’t think,’ said Leon to 
himself, ‘ that we want Theodore’s opera-glass to make out what that means.’ 
Then he took out his pencil and wrote at the bottom of the letter : ‘Postscript.— 
My dear child, at this season all decent people are going to watering-places. 
My health, which has suffered seriously, obliges me to quit the capital and take 
the waters of Asniéres. You may therefore go to Baden with M. Anatole, who 
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wants to take you.. Yours, the late LEon.’ Just as he was going away the 
door opened, and Laurence came in. He placed the scene of the governor 
before her, kissed her hand, took his hat, and made for the door. ‘ Wait a 
minute,’ said she, and she showed him, opening a little blotting-book a letter 
written in a schoolgirl hand. ‘Srr,—I am glad to receive your farewell, and I 
shall stay where lam. Iam not ill, and I don’t want to go to Baden. I liked 
you for a little because your name was Anatole, and then I didn’t like you at 
all, so good-bye. If I have made any faults in spelling, you must excuse me. 
Grammar does not come naturally tome. Yours, ALINE.’ ‘ Well,’ said Leon, 
‘what doesthat prove?’ ‘Can’t you see that when she got his letter she came 
to show it me, and forgot it here, as well the answer, which I made her copy 
out properly.’ ‘It was not a bad answer though,’ said he; ‘then I am to believe 
that it was not me.’ .... ‘Oh,’ said Laurence, ‘Z should never like a man 
because his name was Anatole. If it were George now I am not so sure.’ 
‘Because of Lord Byron, I suppose,’ said Leon. ‘ But please let me know in 
that case.’ ‘Oh, yes,’ she said with much frankness, ‘ it is too much trouble to 
humbug people. Aline always looked as if she were on thorns. But you won't 
tell Theodore?’ and she put the tell-tale scene in the candle. 

‘*A fortnight afterwards the friends, with the two girls, were present at the 
representation of their piece, which was a great success. ‘It is all very well,’ 
said Theodore, ‘ but I’m sorry for the scene of the governor.’ ‘ You would not 
like it if you were to see it,’ said Leon; and as he turned to Laurence, who was 
bowing to a young man, ‘Who are you bowing to, dear?’ said he. ‘It is 
some one in the shop.’ ‘Whose name is?’.... 

‘** George.’ ” 


Les Amours dun Grillon et dune Etincelle runs as follows: 


‘In a wheatfield in Germany, there lived on terms of friendship an Italian 
beetle and a cricket. The beetle who had lived his life, possessed the second 
sight which is called experience, and which sees clearly and at the first glance 
to the bottom of the subject, which shows the mud under the clear water, and 
the reality under the illusion. Besides this the Italian was a light-o’-love, and 
few days passed without his adding some new conquest to his list... ... 

“The cricket was a lively contrast to his companion. Like most grass- 
hoppers and crickets he was a poet, and he lived, poet-fashion, rather in an 
imaginary world than in the real one. He had early been left an orphan, for 
within two days his father had been trodden underfoot by a child who was 
gathering flowers, and his mother had been carried off by a swallow seeking 
food for her young. The remembrance of this double misfortune changed the 
cricket’s natural melancholy to deep sadness, and he spent almost his whole 
days at the bottom of his hole. At blaze of noon, when his brethren of the 
furrows made the air ring with their clamour, he did not join them but remained 
musing alone. At even, when the concert began again, and when the frogs of 
the marsh hard by took their part, he still held aloof and still dreamed. Only 
at early morning he would steal softly forth, so as not to wake his friend, when 
the latter was not on one of his expeditions, and would climb to the summit of 
an ear of corn which he had chosen as an observatory, and where he spent whole 
hours in gazing at the sky.” 


The beetle (who has been brought from Italy in the bouquet held 
at a ball by a lady on the eve of an elopement) is a very lively and 
pleasing personage, to whom I regret that space prevents my doing 
justice. He is the incarnation of good-humoured and epicurean 
shrewdness, and does his utmost to convince the cricket of the use- 
lessness of his poetical reveries. He feels sure that the cricket is in 
love, and determines to find out the object with the magnanimous 
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and disinterested intention of sparing his friend his own victorious 
competition. 


‘‘One morning he followed the cricket as he went as usual to his obser- 
vatory. The beetle hid himself in a tuft of grass, and watched his friend as, 
perched on the ear, he gazed as if entranced on the sky, and followed with 
his eyes the flight of a cloud from east to west. Suddenly the cloud passed, 
and the morning star hidden hitherto showed her glittering face. At this the 
cricket quivered on his perch and began to sing loudly. This was his song: 

‘“«¢ What art thou, fair star? Perhaps a flower that has bloomed in the gardens 
of paradise, whom the maidens gather before the sun has had time to wither thee. 
If thy perfume does not reach us, it is because it is too far from heaven to earth 
—too far, alas! from thee to me. 

‘** What art thou, fair star? The cloud of rosy plumage which hid thee just 
now, and which seemed like a seraph floating through the blue, has left thee 
behind in his flight. Canst thou be a diamond dropped by the heavenly way 
from the robes of the divine wanderer? How bright thou art, and how dark 
amI! How far it is from thee to me. 

‘*¢ What art thou, fair star? Art thou a dew-drop trembling in the lilies that 
archangels bear? Art thou hope, shining in the morning, and seen no more 
at night? Art thou the smile of God blessing his creation at its awakening ? 
Or art thou perchance the spirit of poetry whose voice all the songs of the 
morning do but echo?. Thy song is too high for us to hear it, and it is far from 
thee to me. 

‘* «Whoever thou art, fair star, I love thee. Before I saw thee in the heavens 
I had seen thee in my own soul. Thou didst illumine my solitude, and when I 
saw thee with mine eyes, I said—Is it then my dream which has flown from my 
heart to shine aloft? I love thee, fair star, though it be far from thee to me.’” 


The honest beetle is quite aghast at this sentimental outburst, and 
discourses the most admirable common sense to the enraptured lover. 
He tries to excite his jealousy, but in vain, and is not more successful 
in a touching history of his own early passion for a white rosebud 
which was sundered by the death of the flower, and only consoled by 
a less ethereal and more solid affection for some one else. This 
rather shocks the cricket, who looks on his friend very much as the 
other bards looked on Tannhiuser at the Wartburg. However, the 
beetle’s good temper is imperturbable, and he predicts for his friend 
a second edition of his own experiences. 


‘‘ Shortly afterwards the cricket became very sad. He had not seen the star 
for a week, and the aspect of things had altogether changed. The blue sky was 
hidden behind dense clouds like great black curtains, and the sun could scarcely 
show his pale face through them each morning. The box-trees were sallow and 
withered, the wild rose bushes were nothing but thorns, the meadows shivered 
beneath the north winds which had replaced the summer breeze, and the 
swallows, shuddering under their plumage, made for the East. One day the 
cricket found his ear of corn laid low, and saw the last smile of the sun, which 
seemed to be following the swallows. It was long since the nightingale had 
ceased to sing, the butterflies had fled with the flowers, and the leaves were 
dropping from the trees.” 


The beetle explains the meaning of all this to the wondering 
cricket. Winter is coming, and he, the beetle, must die. As for 
the cricket there is a chance for him; he can get shelter in the 
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chimney of the nearest cottage and wait for the spring. For himself 
he has the true spirit of the Lucretian conviva satur, He has lived 
his life, his loves the flowers are dead, and he is ready to follow. 


‘«The cricket wept, for he was much attached to his friend, although on cer- 
tain points they were not of one mind. But the hope of seeing his star once 
more in the spring decided him, and after embracing the Italian, he set out for 
the cottage, which he reached that evening. When the poor man to whom it 
belonged saw him come in, he said, ‘ Here is the luck of the house; we must 
have a blaze.’ And he threw a handful of wood on the hearth; but it was 
green, and made more smoke than fire. 

‘* When he had chosen his nest in one of the cracks of the chimney, the poet 
of the fields made a pilgrimage round the narrow space which was thence- 
forward to be hishome. The aspect of his dingy kingdom was not well suited 
to dispel his sadness, and at first he was inclined to regret having quitted the 
open country with its white snow-cloak for this prison with soot-smirched walls 
and smoky atmosphere. ‘ What will become of me?’ said he, as he retired to 
his crack, ‘and how can I wait for the spring in this dark solitude?’ Then he 
did as folk often do when, having nothing good in sight for the present, they 
take refuge in the past which has been a little happier, and shut their eyes on 
exterior things, so as to use the inner eye better. He thought over all his days. 
They had begun in mourning, and reminded him of his entry into the world, an 
orphan, and weeping already, as all do on the threshold of life. He remembered 
his youth in the German land, where melancholy seems inbred in things and 
persons. He saw once more the grey sky, where the sun now and then ven- 
tured to shoot forth a pale ray. He heard the nightly duets of the breeze and 
the brocklet, the harmonies which had given birth to the harmony in his own 
soul. He remembered his earliest poetical efforts, improvisations ready fashioned 
in his dreams, and which he had uttered almost without a thought. He thought 
of his meeting with the beetle, that open-air philosopher and pleasure-lover, 
who had at the same time a love of truth. He recalled the sharp logic of his 
friend, and how often it had fallen blunted from his own golden dreams. Then 
suddenly, in the melancholy mirror of his memories, came the reflection of the 
morning star, with her moist and gentle radiance. Then did the poet’s musings 
become deeper still. He ensconced himself in one single thought, around which 
his swarming hopes gathered, and so was happy. He forgot the dulness of the 
seldom-lighted hearth, the darkness of the cabin. The black depths of the fire- 
place were no longer black for him, for the memory of his love spread over them 
an expanse of azure in which shone the morning splendours of his star. And 
thus, perched on the dogs of the grate as once upon his corn-ear, the cricket 
would pass whole days singing the song which he had composed for his mis- 
tress. But the good peasant of the cottage thought he had given shelter to but 
a melancholy guest, and would much rather have had the cheerful chirp of the 
ordinary cricket than the poet’s plaintive elegy. 

“On Christmas-Eve he invited two neighbours to see the day in, and for this 
occasion he lighted his Yule log, a fine billet of oak with stout dry bark, which 
soon began to crackle and blaze gloriously. Warmed by this unaccustomed 
heat the cricket, who was sleeping in his crack and dreaming of his mistress 
just as if he had been awake, drew near the hearth to thank his host who was 
giving him such a treat, but at the minute a neighbour stirred the log, 
which immediately crackled and shot forth a spark. ‘Ah! heavens,’ said the 
cricket, ‘there is my star come back.’ But the tiny spangle of flame had 
already fled, and another followed, to be in like manner extinguished, then a 
third, then a thousand others, so that the poet could hardly count them. He 
thought himself still asleep and dreaming, but a fresh spark passed so near him, 
dazzling his eyes and his heart, that he could doubt no longer. His dream had 
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come true, and his mistress the star was really before him. Then, in hopes of 
staying her flight, he sounded his tenderest notes, and addressed an appeal to 
the winged creature which still fled before him. Every verse as it burst from 
his heart seemed to shake from its wings the tears in which it had been steeped; 
yet the spark fled still ever brighter and faster. The singer gathered up all his 
dreams and flung them together in a strain which cold reason did not shape, 
and the verse poured forth more freely and in more passionate disarray. And 
still the spark floated on. He uttered all the hopes he had formed in his soli- 
tude, but still it fled. Then suddenly he was seized with one of those moments 
of delirium which occur but once in a life. All his desires, all his dreams, in 
their endless variations of the same theme, all his thoughts, all the nameless 
things which live in the heart, and by which it lives, and which quit it at once 
‘when passion breaks it,—all this came forth at once in one great flood of 
sobbing verse, and the poet, having thus caught up the whole of his love, and 
uttered it in a supreme prayer, waited for the passage of the spark. His post 
was red-hot by this time and his pain was sharp, but he heeded it not. 

‘* * Will she still fly?’ he sighed. But the spark halted for a moment in the 
chimney corner. ‘She is waiting,’ he cried; ‘she is waiting! she loves me!’ 
Then, with a happy timidity, he drew near his beloved mistress. The spark 
shone on the dark background of the hearth, like a diamond in an ebony case: 
and remembering the brilliant smiles of the morning star, the cricket cried, 
‘She is just as I saw her first in my dreams, as I saw her in the heaven where 
she was so far, and now she is close tome.’ Then he began to celebrate his 
happiness in song. But the wind prisoned in the chimney stayed the flight of 
the verse, and scattered it. The spark was still stationary in the angle of the 
hearth, but she seemed to pale. Her lover, as he slowly drew near, sang 
constantly, and touched in his song on all the new hopes that welled up in his 
soul in the long wished-for presence of his idol; yet still she grew paler. For 
4& moment, at the passionate voice of her lover, she seemed to answer with a 
brighter flash, and as he approached her light grew clearer. No tenderer 
glance had ever come from the golden eyes of the morning star herself as she 
had listened to the dawn-songs of the cricket perched on his stalk. The lover 
still advanced and gazed on his mistress, who seemed to call him with a quiver 
of her brightness. He made one last step, and was so close to her that they 
touched. Then it seemed to him that he had been struck blind,—for the spark 
was extinguished. He looked at the place where a second before she had been 
so brilliant, and there was nothing there but a speck of ash. ‘Oh, my dream! 


my love!’ said the poet-lover. Then he went back to his crack and remained 
silent.” 


These two extracts show, I think, fully and fairly the moral as 
well as the literary peculiarities of the bulk of Murger’s work. 
Nor does that work call for much further comment. He has two 
points of view from which he considers the facts of which he treats. 
One is a view of humorous common sense, which delights in 
exhibiting the absurd side of things, not ill-temperedly or morosely, 
but with geniality and an abundance of quaint side-thought and 
illustration. The other is a purely poetical, and more or less melan- 
choly point of view, from which, again without bitterness or exag- 
geration, he bewails the mutability and the unsatisfactoriness of 
things. It is worth noticing, too, that Murger, like many other and 
greater novelists, is very limited in his choice of subjects, at least 
of the subjects which he could handle happily. He knew the 
Bohemia of his novels thoroughly, and he clung to this, only making 
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rare excursions out of it; excursions which are still more rarely 
profitable. Yet his work has no sameness, except to those who see 
nothing of a story but its argument, and who are ready to cry, 
connu, if an author after once describing a grisette jilting a 
student, afterwards endeavours to describe a student jilted by a 
grisette. The type may be the same but the individual is different, 
and the genius of the writer is shown precisely in the way in which 
the eternal old theme becomes new by his treatment of it. There 
is another excellence about his handling which deserves notice, 
because it also is common to most novelists of the better class. Each 
reproduction of the type adds something to our conception of it. 
Rodolphe, and Marcel, and Lazare, and Theodore, and Leopold, and 
a score more are all Bohemians, going through very much the same 
adventures. But while on the one hand they are all original, on 
the other their originalities all derive directly from the general type, 
and go to furnish forth the idea of the ewig-bohmische in our minds. 
This is exactly as it should be, and it contrasts very strongly with 
the practice of certain other writers who, with an immense number 
of nominally different characters, and a consequent reputation for 
untiring fertility, have at bottom but a meagre conception of any 
type, and never give it us fully and fairly drawn. The singular 
justice which marks Murger’s conception and drawing is also 
worth noticing, and sprang, I think, from pure literary talent. The 
prose ballad of which I have endeavoured to translate part shows 
this literary skill remarkably. Not even in German itself can I 
remember any better picture of clair de June sentiment. 

I am not disposed to agree with those who hold that Murger’s 
comparatively early death at the age of forty deprived the world of 
much novel or remarkable work. More sketches of the old themes 
he might have given us, and they could not have failed to be charm- 
ing. Nor is it likely that he would, like his (in some sort) analogue 
Gavarni, have sunk into morose and visionary sterility when age and 
changed circumstances had put an end to the life that once he led. 
He had too kindly a soul for that, though there are not wanting in 
his later work touches of almost querulous discontent with the 
changed order of the world. But I think that his mind had been 
too thoroughly branded with the one idea ever to entertain another 
profitably. The sadness and the jollity, the vicissitudes and the 
consolations, of one special, artificial, and in a way transitory state of 
life, he had thoroughly seized, and has completely expressed. But he 
had not the faculty of adaptation which gave Diderot and Gautier, an 
unlike and yet like pair, long and joyous lives of hard and varied work. 
He would either have gone on doing worse the things he had once 
done admirably, or he would have—as has happened more than once 
in literature—done new things badly without much censure, because 
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he had done the old things well. The death of Murger seems to 
me better than the lives of the Campbells and the Lamartines. 

One word must be said of Murger’s influence on his readers. It 
has been great, and I suppose on the whole it has been bad, despite 
his own earnest protests against the follies, the unreason, and the 
suicidal expectations of his Bohemians. As Gavarni is declared to 
have actually sent voluntary pilgrims to Clichy, so have the ways of 
Bohemia, with their dismal termination, been peopled, we are told, by 
these books. This is unfortunate of course, but I cannot see that 
Murger is to blame for it. There is no attempt in his books—even 
if we put aside the direct dissuasives to which I have alluded—to 
conceal the truth or to throw a glamour over falsehood. The reader 
who takes his Bohemia for a pays de cocagne or an earthly paradise 
of any kind must be strangely constituted or unusually unobservant. 
The burden of his prose as of his verse is a burden of sadness and a 
note of warning. 

Mr. Matthew Arnold, in a well-known passage, has formulated 
his idea of the literary and moral aspirations of France in the quota- 
tion, “Oh, that Ishmael might live before thee!”’ and there is 
perhaps no writer who reminds one of this more than Murger. His 
Ishmaelitish peculiarities are not, indeed, of the aggressive order, 
and he is rather Ishmael in the wilderness of Beersheba than Ishmael 
in the wilderness of Paran. His complaints of the order of the 
universe seem simple enough. There is so much bread on earth, 
and yet it is so hard to earn; the sun is in heaven, and yet the 
winter winds are so unkind; the fair women of the world are so 
many, and yet no one of them will sail with him “a la rive fidéle ou 
Yon aime toujours.” But these complaints he has put into a book— 
for, as he himself said, he has practically written but one—which is 
in its way a book final and perfect. Its literary charms, though 
great, are not supreme; its subject is limited, and from a moral 
or philosophical point of view it is easy to criticise and to gainsay it. 
But it strikes truly and skilfully a string which has vibrated at one 
time or another in the heart and brain of every man who has brain 
or heart, and therefore it deserves a place in the literature of 
humanity. | 


GrorGE SAINTSBURY. 
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IV.—From 1852 tro Aucust, 1878. 


Tue sensible public is never blinded by the vulgar glitter of stars 
and garters. Wise Frenchmen saw behind the splendour of the 
Tuileries the Man of December, and waited for Mexico and Sedan. 
Englishmen with good memories see under this new blue riband 
the political bravo who struck at Peel. The scenic effects have 
undoubtedly been good. Not satisfied with his triumphs on the 
domestic stage, Lord Beaconsfield was ambitious of performing a 
great part on foreign boards. To add to the theatric effect, he 
was attended, ‘as the Court Circular says of royal personages and 
their humble companions, by the Marquis of Salisbury. This 
strange companionship has been one of the small surprises of the 
day. In an amusing passage in one of his speeches, Lord Beacons- 
field accounted for the practice of twofold parliamentary repre- 
sentation. Two members, according to him, were chosen, because 
neither dared go alone. They travelled together, because they 
were afraid of robbers; they slept in the same room, because they 
were afraid of ghosts. We forget whether he added that each went 
to keep an eye on the other, whom he distrusted. Possibly Lord 
Beaconsfield and Lord Salisbury have been associated on the prin- 
ciple which is said in the Roman Catholic Church to require that 
members of certain religious orders shall work and travel in pairs, 
so as to give an external guarantee for zeal and good behaviour. 
With the recollection of the things said and done by Lord Salisbury 
in Constantinople, Lord Beaconsfield may not have been prepared to 
trust his colleague out of his sight. In the presence of the Prime 
Minister the Foreign Secretary could be only in name a Plenipoten- 
tiary. 

By remaining in the Cabinet, after the retirement of Lord Car- 
narvon and Lord Derby, Lord Salisbury has probably secured for 
himself the reversion of the Premiership. To rise very high, he 
has stooped very low, and he may find it necessary to stoop lower 
yet. He has apparently adopted to the full those ethics of political 
adventure which he once denounced in the bitterest and the most 
scornful language, and in which he foresaw the degradation of 
English public life through the lowering of the character of English 
public men. In the controversy which followed his secession from 
Lord Derby’s administration in 1867, he pointed to the character 
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and conduct of Lord Beaconsfield as of evil omen for England. 
Lord Beaconsfield smiled then; he has better reason for smiling 
now. The bitter assailant has become the humble disciple; the 
scandalized moralist has been the adroit abettor and imitator. The 
legerdemain of the secret agreement with Russia, balanced by the 
secret convention with Turkey, was not a combination of a very high 
intellectual order; but it showed a superiority to moral scruples, to 
which happily it is difficult to find a parallel in English diplomacy. 
The British Plenipotentiaries at the Congress were playing with cards 
in their sleeves. Lord Salisbury has acquired Lord Beaconsfield’s art 
of answering, using words in a double sense, one intended to re- 
assure his hearers at the moment; the other, when the trick comes to 
light, to furnish a justification for himself. His denial of dissensions 
in the Cabinet, and his repudiation of the Globe copy of the Anglo- 
Russian agreement, were conveyed in words which meant one thing 
to him and another to his hearers. His contradiction of Lord 
Derby’s statement as to his motives in quitting office requires to be 
taken, therefore, with the greatest reserve. Henceforward, indeed, 
Lord Salisbury’s statements will need an interpretation clause, 
such as is found in acts of parliament, determining that suck 
and such a term shall be taken in such and such a meaning. Lord 
Salisbury has made a sacrifice of political character to his poli- 
tical fortunes. He will probably find before long that even from 
the point of view of personal ambition only, he has made a mistake 
which it will take many years to repair. The trick played upon the 
Congress by the two secret agreements with Russia and Turkey is, 
however, less censurable than the trick played through the same 
instruments upon England herself. The nation has been committed 
to a task not simply difficult and dangerous,—difficulty and danger 
may be confronted and overcome,—but to obligations which it is 
impossible to discharge. England and Turkey have been drawing 
bills upon each other, which cannot be paid, and offering them to 
Europe as good security. The protectorate over Asia Minor, of 
which the occupation of Cyprus is simply one of the conditions, is a 
piece of gigantic charlatanism. Lord Beaconsfield’s triumphant entry 
into London, and the theatrical procession from Charing Cross, was 
a bit of harlequinade from which, one would have thought, the self-. 
respect and reserve of an English statesman and gentleman would 
have shrunk. Neither Lord Beaconsfield nor Lord Salisbury showed 
any shrinking. A troop of horse-riders visits a country town much 
in the same way, and endeavours to bring idlers to its booth, as 
Lord Beaconsfield tried to manage public opinion. The whole thing 
was mountebank to the last degree; but it was not the less in 
harmony with the career of the Cagliostro-Chatham who was its 
principal figure. Lord Salisbury was a secondary figure in the 
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parade. To some who, on the 16th of July, observed him sitting 
in the same carriage with Lord Beaconsfield, and humbly taking the 
dregs of mob applause after his chief had drained the cup, Sydney 
Herbert’s indignant scorn may have recurred; and they may have 
applied to Lord Salisbury the remarks which he addressed to 
Mr. Disraeli sitting on the Treasury Bench, and professing a free- 
trade policy,—“ If a man wants to see humiliation, which God knows 
is always a painful sight, he needs but look there.” _ 

The apologists for Lord Beaconsfield may, however, plead excuses 
for him, which cannot be urged on behalf of Lord Salisbury. One 
of the earliest critics of Vanity Fair suggested a parallel which 
must have occurred to many other people. ‘If Becky could have 
changed sexes with her husband, all would have gone well. She 
might have canvassed a borough as a Radical, and a county as a 
Tory ; might have gained the ear of the House by malignity, and 
kept it by effrontery; might have risen into notoriety by attacking 
the first men of the age, and become the leader of a party by joining 
one which all persons of sense had deserted.” In one most impor- 
tant respect, Lord Beaconsfield was more fortunate than his femi- 
nine counterpart. His Jos. Sedley and Rawdon Crawley periods, 
his coquettings with young England and Protectionist boobies, had 
a sequel to which there is nothing corresponding in the. social 
adventures of Miss Becky Sharp. His alliance with Lord Derby 
(to speak in terms derived from the vicissitudes of the other sex) 
made a respectable man of Mr. Disraeli. Henceforth he was received 
into the purest and most virtuous society. A veil was drawn over 
the past, and no curious inquiries were to be made. 

The death of Lord George Bentinck, in 1848, made Lord Beacons- 
field the real leader of the Protectionist faction ; and his acceptance 
by the late Lord Derby, then the head of the Tory party, made him, 
after Peel’s death, the Conservative leader in the House of Commons. 
This officious position became official with his appointment, in 
1852, as Chancellor of the Exchequer in Lord Derby’s first adminis- 
tration. Though Lord Beaconsfield has three times held this office, 
no one has ever thought of him as a minister of finance. He was 
Chancellor of the Exchequer in 1852, in 1857, and in 1866, because 
it was necessary that, as ministerial leader in the House of Commons, 
he should hold one of the great offices of State, and because this 
particular office was the only one which it suited the royal pleasure 
that Lord Beaconsfield at that time should hold. The usage which 
made it necessary that one of the Secretaries of State should be 
the minister in attendance upon the Queen, was in force when 
Lord Derby formed his first administration in 1852 ; and the objec- 
tion of the Queen to have Lord Beaconsfield as one of the ministers 
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in attendance upon her was, there is good ground for believing, 
the reason for his appointment to the almost ludicrously unsuitable 
ofice of Chancellor of the Exchequer. Lord Beaconsfield was a 
finance minister who never affected to know or care much about 
finance; and having mastered his budgets sufficiently to make the 
opening statement with credit, left the details to be fought out by 
Secretaries of the Treasury and other statistical persons—the cal- 
culating boys of the Government, who had a shopkeeper’s acquaint- 
ance with Cocker and his rules. The sublime indifference with 
which Lord Beaconsfield used to look on, or scarcely to look on 
at these encounters, but rather to detach himself in apparently 
profound reveries from the details of the department of which he 
was the responsible head, will be remembered by all who knew 
the House of Commons during his Chancellorship. Dux sum et 
super arithmeticam—“I am the leader of the House of Commons, 
and have nothing to do with figures”—was a sentiment impressed 
on his whole attitude and bearing. The inconvenient limitation 
upon freedom of ministerial arrangements, of which we have spoken, 
and consequent hindrance to the efficient conduct of public business, 
exist no longer. But there were compensations. If the old usage 
had been departed from earlier, Lord Beaconsfield’s decisive influence 
on the conduct of public affairs would possibly have been anticipated 
by some twenty years or so. The first condition of Lord Beacons- 
field’s success is that he has been a devoted leader. For more than 
a quarter of a century he has given himself up to the service of the 
Conservative party, abandoning his whole mind and energies to 
them, and making a sacrifice of literary taste and ambition and 
social leisure to the task which he had undertaken. He has not 
tried to serve two masters. He has acknowledged no conflict 
between a higher and a lower law. The virtue which he has shown 
is not the highest, nor is the recompense which he has reaped the 
noblest. But the one is appropriate to the other. He has been a 
vigilant and faithful party leader, and he has reaped a vigilant and 
faithful party leader’s reward. His minutest attention has been 
given to everything which could keep his followers together. Youth- 
ful aspirants have been flattered and encouraged; disappointed 
vanities have been soothed, and elderly ambitions have been satis- 
fied. Mr. Gladstone has had higher aims and has done a nobler 
work than Lord Beaconsfield; but he neglected the ordinary 
arts of party management while he was Prime Minister, and 
threw up the leadership when he grew tired of it. The mere 
party feeling which the two men excite, reflects the faults of the 
greater and better man, and the merits of the lower mind and 
character; and in both cases is natural and inevitable. The qualities 
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which have helped the one and hindered the other in Parliament 
and the world, may possibly have had corresponding effects at Court. 
Whatever Lord Beaconsfield’s gifts, it is only since the retire- 
ment of the late Lord Derby, and his own appointment to the 
Premiership ten years ago, that he has had the opportunity of 
practising them at Windsor and Balmoral. His doctrines of the 
personal power of the monarch, and his or her place and work in 
the constitution, are naturally acceptable to holders and expectants 
of the royal office; and there is some truth probably in the current 
opinion that, since he has been First Minister of the Crown, the 
sovereign and the heir apparent have played a larger part in 
public business, and especially in the control of foreign policy, 
than at any period since the reign of George III. Lord Beacons- 
field is not the man, like George Grenville, and perhaps later 
ministers, to be wearisome and dictatorial in the royal closet, 
and to present the decisions of the Cabinet as edicts to be registered 
in a royal bed of justice. The power of the sovereign has been 
revived and aggrandized under his direction. In any future 
contrasts which may be drawn between constitutional monarchy in 
England and the Republican system, it may be desirable to keep 
in mind that the former is not necessarily as pure an example of 
government by Cabinet government—that is to say, by a committee 
of both Houses, responsible to the elected Chamber—as it has of 
late been assumed to be. 

Lord Beaconsfield’s influence in debate is due, in part, to the 
qualities which we have described, and is certainly not owing to 
that business-like directness and knowledge of affairs which 
it is customary to represent as the essential conditions, in our 
times, of authority in the House of Commons. As a parliamentary 
orator, he may claim the verdict of success. There is no man 
who is more to the taste of both Houses, whose rising has always 
been hailed with more expectant curiosity, who is rewarded with 
closer attention, and who is greeted with prompter laughter and 
applause, with that gathering and swelling murmur of cheers which 
is to the parliamentary speaker what the sound of meeting palms is 
to the actor. Yet Lord Beaconsfield is by no means an ideal orator. 
Mechanism, and not life, characterizes his speaking. Vivian Grey, 
in reviewing his resources for playing the part of a political 
impostor, counts as the principal among them that he ‘can per- 
form right skilfully upon that most splendid of musical instruments. 
—the human voice.” Lord Beaconsfield’s voice is a powerful and 
delicate organ, capable of almost all tones and inflexions ; but it is 
an instrument on which an external artist appears to be performing, 
pulling out the stops, and putting down the pedals, and pressing 
the keys. So with his gestures; they are often vehement and 
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excited, but they are always angular and stiff. Somebody seems to 
be jerking strings or wires, with more or less force and skill. 
There is a game which children are fond of seeing played, in which 
two persons are concealed behind a curtain, the head of one and the 
arms of the other only appearing. The head declaims and the arms 
gesticulate as nearly in harmony as may be, or with as ridiculous an 
incongruity as can be devised. Lord Beaconsfield’s voice and 
gestures never seem to be in much closer relation to each other than 
those of the composite orator of the children’s game. You never, 
as with Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Bright, see the whole man, 
thought, feeling, voice, and frame, fused into a single expression 
of the ruling mood or idea. Instead of losing the parts in the 
whole, the whole seems always with Lord Beaconsfield to be 
resolving itself into its parts. There is no nature, there is not even 
consummate art, which is but the most perfect and careful expression 
of nature; but there is very dexterous artifice, and you are pleased, 
as with the exhibition of a difficult and cleverly-executed trick. 
The interest which Lord Beaconsfield’s speeches excite and repay is 
that of a public entertainment. He is essentially a comedian. 

The descriptions which are from time to time given of him proceed 
upon this assumption, often unconsciously made, of his real cha- 
racter in public life. We are told, as if an opera singer was in 
question, that on such and such an occasion he was in capital voice, 
and his make-up is criticized, or rather described, with admiring 
particularity. As to the substance of his speeches, they present the 
same characteristic of parts not fused into a whole, which is exhibited 
in his manner. Dazzling ornaments, precious stones or painted 
glass, diamonds or paste, are strung together on a piece of common 
twine. When Lord Beaconsfield has to make a long exposition or 
a protracted argument, nothing can be drearier; he has seldom 
mastered his subject as a whole, and he does not put it clearly 
before the House. In his financial statements and in his Reform 
Bill speeches, and on nearly every occasion on which he has. 
had to place a complicated topic before parliament at the open- 
ing of the debate, Lord Beaconsfield was evidently speaking from 
cram, like a counsel who has hurriedly read his brief, and relies 
upon his juniors and his solicitors. A casual objection or inquiry 
which interrupted the thread of his prepared statements is, or was— 
for in the House of Lords Lord Beaconsfield seldom undertakes work 
of this sort—met with a joke or with a reference of the objector to 
some future occasion, Mr. Gladstone, on the other hand, in being the 
absolute master of details, is in turn occasionally mastered: by them. 
They assume, now and then, a magnitude before his mind which is 
out of proportion to the whole subject, and which is checked only by 
his equal knowledge of all other details. Lord Beaconsfield never 
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masters details, but he is never mastered by them, simply because 
he leaves them alone, dexterously dodging them and slipping by on 
the other side. 

In this fact is the secret of some portion of Lord Beaconsfield’s 
success as a ministerial leader, and of Mr. Gladstone’s partial 
failure. Mr. Gladstone has, almost always apparently, known a great 
deal more about the business of every department than the head 
of it did, and has been more intimately acquainted with every bill 
than the ministerial colleague who has had charge of it. He hears 
a blundering exposition, or a lame defence, with the intellectual 
impatience of a master who sees a good cause weakened, or a bad cause 
made gratuitously worse instead of better, in the handling. He 
interposes, usually very effectually, so far as the mere argument is con- 
cerned, to set matters right. The resultis sometimes to raise a secondary 
or third-rate question into primary importance, to make a small 
ministerial crisis out of the ordinary incidents of legislation and 
debate, and to decide by convincing arguments issues which might 
reasonably have been left to a conclusive majority. Having the better 
cause, Mr. Gladstone cannot bear to seem to have the worse. It wounds 
him that good arguments which his colleagues have not known how 
to employ should be allowed to rust unused. His colleagues, who 
do not know that their arguments are bad, and who think probably 
that they have made out an unanswerable case, do not like to see the 
honour of victory snatched out of their hands. They are prone to 
believe that they have persuaded the majority which was created for 
them beforehand. This is an innocent illusion, at which it would 
have been charitable to wink. The too ruthless destruction of it has 
done something to prevent Mr. Gladstone’s having any devoted 
personal following in Parliament, or even any very strong political 
friendships on the front Liberal bench. Lord Beaconsfield has never 
in this way unconsciously wounded the self-love of the people who sit 
about him. He has been patient of bad arguments when he has had 
a good majority, and he has been willing to leave his lieutenants 
masters of the field and with the honours of victory. If a colleague 
has got into a scrape, from which a division will extricate him, he has 
been content to let him fight his way out of it without tendering 
humiliating and distasteful assistance; thus saving the complacency 
of a friend, and not too closely associating the ministry as a 
whole, in the person of its chief, with the blunder of a department. 

Lord Beaconsfield has said that a ministerial leader ought to be 
reluctant to speak, and, if such a happy gift could be hoped for, 
unable to speak. He himself can always intervene when it is 
necessary, rather indeed to divert the attention of the House 
by badinage or invective from strong arguments, than to convert 
them by arguments yet stronger. But he is never tempted to speak by 
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his superior knowledge of the subject in debate, or by that excessive 
facility in giving rhetorical form to the suggestions and impulses 
of the moment, which is often as fatal to the highest eloquence 
as it is dangerous in parliamentary management. Oratory, after 
all, is an instrumental art; and in the English House of Commons, 
as it is now constituted, it is a means for the conduct of public 
business. Probably no one has ever used it so effectively for 
this purpose as Mr. Gladstone. The growing perplexity of 
public affairs, in which every question is involved in a web 
of tangled details, demanded, and, perhaps, in a certain degree 
created, at any rate it stimulated and developed, that particular 
type of statesmanship and of eloquence of which Mr. Gladstone is a 
master. He is at his strongest and best as a legislator in arranging 
complicated details into an orderly whole—as in his greater 
budgets and in the Irish Church and Land Bills; and his eloquence 
reflects his statesmanship in his power of lucid exposition and 
arrangement of facts and topics which probably no other man could 
carry in his head, or bring out in perfect order and completeness in 
speech. Mr. Gladstone’s easy movement through a crowd and crush 
of embarrassing topics, his copious, unfaltering, and unstrained speech, 
mark the man who is at home with every branch of his subject—who 
knows the smallest minutis of it, in themselves, in their relation to 
each other, and to the whole. In the laboured and stilted English 
of what should be the level parts of Lord Beaconsfield’s speeches— 
the Johnsonese vocabulary and the Holofernian diction—you see 
traces of a man labouring in matters with which he is not familiar. 
The pedestrian speech of Lord Beaconsfield does not suggest easy 
advance upon a smooth and fair high road, but a toilsome stumbling up 
a rough and barren hillside. The dreariness of the way is relieved 
by piquant paradoxes and pungent personal satire, and the expectation 
of these keeps attention alive, or stimulates it when it is flagging. Lord 
Beaconsfield’s reputation as an orator will depend in the future, as it 
does now, on isolated sentences or short passages admitting of separa- 
tion from the speeches in which they are found, because they have in 
reality no vital connection with them. They are ornaments stuck on or 
purple patches let into a sometimes thread-bare robe. Lord Beacons- 
field’s oratorical ability will probably in future be rated higher than it 
deserves, because of this facility of detachment. He has converted 
his intellectual wealth into portable property, as peasants abroad 
invest their savings in golden ear-rings and bracelets, or as Eastern 
merchants carry theirs in diamonds and precious stones. Mr. Glad- 
stone’s eloquence will be to future generations rather a tradition of 
parliamentary history than a continued life. Itis not to be judged 
by extracts. Each part of his speech depends on the whole, and 
each speech, we may almost say, on the discussion of which it formed 
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usually the most important element. Mr. Gladstone’s oratory is 
that of the man of affairs, the statesman, in the true sense of the 
term, and is imbedded in the public business of the time. Lord 
Beaconsfield’s oratory consists of the sallies of a fashionable enter- 
tainer, and his cleverer hits and repartees may have a sort of jest- 
book immortality, along with the best things of Foote and Theodore 
Hook. Nothing can be better than his nicknames. There is some- 
thing of genius in them. The “superior person’’—the “inspired school- 
boy ”—and the “ extinct volcanoes,” of the Liberal front bench, have 
been named and labelled once for all. The House of Commons misses 
these things, and such stories as that of the Irish deputation who 
waited upon Lord Beaconsfield, and after a very agreeable and 
cordial interview, went away without telling him what they had 
come for. His withdrawal has eclipsed its gaiety. Lord Beacons- 
field has found it easier to communicate some of his least desirable 
moral qualities to his colleagues in both Houses, than his intellectual 
vivacity. There are traces of the master in the disingenuousness 
with which Sir Stafford Northcote and Lord Salisbury have learned 
to answer questions, using words formally true to convey a misleading 
impression. 

The year which saw Lord Beaconsfield for the first time a minister 
of the Crown was otherwise even more memorable. By a curious 
coincidence it witnessed the death of the Duke of Wellington, 
and the restoration of the French empire under Napoleon III. 
It fell to Lord Beaconsfield, on behalf of her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, to announce in the House of Commons the Queen’s recog- 
nition, as Emperor of the French, of the friend and fellow-adven- 
turer who had been enigmatically silent, and daringly para- 
doxical with him at Gore House. The era of blunder and swagger 
and national Chauvinism, of tawdry and flashy Government, which 
Napoleon III. introduced in France, Lord Beaconsfield more than 
twenty years afterwards was to initiate in England. Lord 
Beaconsfield has consciously imitated Napoleon III. and the 
Second Empire in his methods of government; but for a long time 
he unconsciously produced a nearer resemblance to Soulouque II. 
and the Empire of Hayti. The French Empire was a powerful 
though pestilent reality. Lord Beaconsfield, until he devised the 
British protectorate of Asiatic Turkey, was unable to commit the 
country to anything more than whimsical and irritating extrava- 
gancies. He has abundantly made up for postponed opportunity. 
On the very day on which the House of Commons heard the 
ministerial statement of the recognition of Napoleon, it, with a 
sort of ironical: appropriateness, voted a large sum of money for 
the solemn interment of the Duke of Wellington. It buried one 
era before entering upon another; and Lord Beaconsfield was the 
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mar to officiate at both ceremonies. It fell to him, in the name of 
the Commons of England, to pronounce the national farewell to its 
great hero. How he did it, it is almost superfluous to say. Lord 
Beaconsfield could not find words of his own suitable to the occasion, 
and he availed himself of the language in which M. Thiers had com- 
mended the services of some second-rate French marshal; without, 
however, mentioning either M. Thiers or the French marshal. 

That Lord Beaconsfield was not lifted into sincerity when he 
assumed to speak of the dead Duke of Wellington in the name of 
the Commons of England, gives a glimpse of the way in which 
use and habit may degrade a nature not originally without gene- 
rosity and sensibility. Perhaps, however, Lord Beaconsfield did 
not think that the Duke of Wellington deserved more than the 
second-hand praises in which a second-rate French marshal had 
been posthumously dressed out. His estimate of the Duke and of 
what he calls Dukism, has been given in one of his writings, and it 
is by no means of a very exalted order. 

Lord Derby’s first ministry purchased a few weeks’ tenure of office 
after the general election of 1852, by accepting the resolution which 
pledged them to the theory and practice of free trade. But Lord 
Beaconsfield’s first budget was more than even the contemptuous 
indulgence of the House of Commons could bear. The coalition 
ministry of Lord Aberdeen, which brought Whigs, Peelites, and 
Radicals into the same Cabinet and the same party, . followed. 
The history of the next two-and-twenty years is, with little inter- 
ruption, the history of Liberal government in England, with which 
Lord Beaconsfield had nothing to do except as a sharp, but unavailing 
critic. His political adventures may be said to cease for a time at this 
point ; for henceforth he acted for and with his party, and they share 
with him the responsibility for the things said and done in their 
name. The much-vaunted chivalry of the late Lord Derby had its full 
share in the exploits of the politician with whom he entered into 
partnership, and whom he designated as his successor when broken 
health dictated his retirement from office. Through the greater part 
of a quarter of a century Lord Beaconsfield was the patient and 
wary leader of the Opposition. In debate he was a sort of railing 
and vituperative chorus in a drama the action of which was carried on 
by others than himself. The six years which intervened between Lord 
Beaconsfield’s first and second tenure of office, derive their historic 
importance from the financial measures of Mr. Gladstone, from the 
Crimean War, from the establishment of relations of friendship 
with France (which has outlasted and, it is reasonable to hope, will 
outlast the unworthy instrument and motives in which it originated), 
and the Indian mutiny. Lord Beaconsfield renewed against Lord 
Aberdzen, though with more reserve and with some sense of his 
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own changed position and ex-official dignity, the bitter and unscru- 
pulous attacks which he had made some years before on Sir Robert 
Peel. He opposed with epigrams the development of that free- 
trade policy which he and his party, by their own votes and 
speeches, on Mr. Villiers’s resolution in 1852, were pledged to 
carry out. He subjected himself, by his criticisms on the diplo- 
matic conduct by the Government of the Eastern Question, to the 
imputation of factious and unpatriotic motives, which during the 
past two years have been flung at the head of Mr. Gladstone; and 
when the Indian mutiny broke out, he answered the question “ Ought 
India to be content ?”’ in a manner which might have subjected him 
to the threat of a vote of personal censure, if any Liberal Mr. 
Hanbury had at that time sat on the Ministerial side of the House. 
It is curious that in the debate in 1854, on the unconstitutional 
interference attributed to the Prince Consort, Lord Beaconsfield, 
though as leader of the Opposition he might naturally, and it 
would have been thought must necessarily, have spoken, left it to 
Mr. Walpole to express the concurrence of the Conservative party 
in the doubtful doctrines laid down by Lord John Russell. In 
1852, when Lord Palmerston was dismissed from office, Lord 
Beaconsfield had strongly censured the frequent and improper intro- 
duction by Lord John Russell of the Queen’s name into the 
controversy. In so doing, he was consistent with his vindication, 
many years before, of Sir Robert Peel’s conduct in the Bed-chamber 
affair; but he was inconsistent with the general tone of both his 
earlier and his later writings on the functions and power of the 
Sovereign in the constitution, and with his own practice since he 
has held the office of Prime Minister. 

Defeated in 1857 on the Conspiracy Bill, Lord Palmerston, 
who in 1855 had succeeded Lord Aberdeen, resigned, and Lord 
Derby and Lord Beaconsfield returned to office. The attempt to 
govern by a minority in the House of Commons, which Sir Robert 
Peel had made in 1834, and which Lord Derby had repeated in 1852, 
was now renewed, with no more success than it deserved. The 
only measure of importance passed by the administration was the Act 
for the transfer of the government of India from the East India 
Company to the Crown. The confusion of bills and resolutions, and 
of bills No. 1, No. 2, and No. 3, had scarcely any precedent in legis- 
lation ; and it had no parallel until Lord Derby and Lord Beacons- 
field had to deal with the Reform question in 1867. The fantastic 
scheme of the Government, which apparently proceeded from the 
same curiously constructed intellect as Lord Beaconsfield’s only 
original budget, and as the first Reform Bill of 1867, was trans- 
formed into a reasonable and possible measure by the Opposition, 
and accepted by the Government and the nation at their hands. 
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In the meantime, since the conclusion of the Crimean War, and 
the signature in 1856 of the Treaty of Paris, home questions had 
begun to reassume their importance. England returning from her 
perhaps Quixotic enterprises abroad, had begun to see the necessity 
of cultivating her own fields; and it was doubtful whether the in- 
struments in her hand afforded the best means of doing so. The 
political machinery needed improving. In other words, parlia- 
mentary reform was a necessity which politicians of all parties, 
Liberal and Conservative, Radical, Whig, and Tory, had to confront. 
The Act of 1832 had ceased to be in harmony with the England 
in which in 1858 men had for some time been living. Those in- 
genious writers who are always engaged in a lively protest alike 
against Radical reforms, and Whig or doctrinaire tampering with the 
constitution, and who demand a settlement which shall last, fail to 
understand not only the world, but in a more conspicuous degree 
still the country in which they live. In China, political ingenuity 
has succeeded in producing a settlement which has, in its main 
features, lasted for some thousands of years; but even the Chinese, 
appropriately worshipping their ancestors, have not absolutely 
succeeded. Death, in truth, is the only settlement which lasts. 
One of our Chinese politicians represented Lord John Russell as 
arguing: “I was very hungry; I had a hearty dinner which did me 
good, and I must, therefore, now dine again.” This philosopher 
apparently considered that one dinner in a lifetime ought to satisfy 
any one; and that having dined to-day it would be absurd and a 
wanton tampering with one’s constitution to think of dining to- 
morrow. The languid Administration of Lord John Russell owed its 
feebleness in some degree to the inefficiency of the men of whom 
it was composed, but in a greater degree to the fact that the con- 
stituencies which the Act of 1832 had created, no longer represented 
the country. Between the industrial England and the social 
England of that day a great and wide gulf had arisen. The 
Chartist movement of 1848 was a symptom of that divergence. 
That was an inarticulate outburst which lacked reasonable guidance 
and interpretation. The handful of men in Parliament who per- 
ceived the real state of affairs, and endeavoured to discover and 
apply a timely remedy, were described as factious innovators, bent on 
revolution and destruction for the pleasure of the thing. The re- 
spectable Mr. Hume was denounced by the Liberal leader of the day 
as a chartered libertine. The fuct is that the men who were bent 
upon improvement were the first to perceive the insufficiency of 
the parliamentary machinery for accomplishing it. Even to the last 
the men who were the unwilling and humiliated instruments of the 
enfranchisement of 1867, proclaimed that the necessity which they 
obeyed was entirely factitious in its origin, the result of party 
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manceuvres and personal ambitions, and not the expression of any 
real demand on the part of the country. The Reform Bills unsuc- 
cessfully introduced by Lord John Russell, during his own Adminis- 
tration and that of Lord Aberdeen, were rather attempts to abate 
what was considered a nuisance within the walls of Parliament, and 
to buy off Mr. Hume and Mr. Bright, than dictated by a sense of 
political justice and expediency in any large sense. The same may 
be said of the Bill brought forward by Lord Beaconsfield in 1859. 
It was argued, almost in so many words, that the popular indifference 
gave a good opportunity of effecting ostensible changes which should 
in reality change nothing. Lord Beaconsfield’s Reform Bill did 
change something. It changed the Government. It is unneces- 
sary to describe the fantastic provisions of that ludicrous scheme, 
which was destroyed by its own absurdities and eccentricities. Lord 
Beaconsfield has always denounced the Reform Act of 1832 as a 
retrogressive and anti-democratic measure. His idea of Tory demo- 
cracy is government by the Crown or the aristocracy through the 
residuum, to use the phrase which Mr. Bright introduced into our 
political vocabulary. The old freemen were precisely such a residuum 
as he needed. It is true that during the whole of the agitation, in 
and out of Parliament, he deprecated what he called the degrada- 
tion of the franchise, and argued for its lateral as opposed to its 
vertical extension, But when Lord Salisbury, then sitting in the 
House of Commons as Lord Cranborne, denounced the inconsistency of 
these professions with the Reform Bill of 1867, in its final shape, Lord 
Beaconsfield appealed to the fact, which he challenged his antago- 
nist to verify by reference to still living witnesses, that in the 
deliberations of successive cabinets he had always advocated a house- 
hold qualification as the only solid ground on which the franchise 
could rest. Lord Beaconsfield is occasionally in the habit of making 
strong statements based on what turns out afterwards to be an im- 
perfect recollection. But there is no improbability in this assertion. 
If a man’s consistency is to be judged solely by comparing 
the beginning and the end of his career, Lord Beaconsfield might 
be accounted one of the most consistent of politicians. But there 
is an intervening space, occupying the greater part, and the most 
decisively influential part, of his career ; and that cannot be left out of 
the reckoning. 

The charge which is made against Lord Beaconsfield is that for 
long periods he has persistently denied convictions which he all 
along steadily held. It is quite probable that he has always been 
as much of a free-trader as he was when, more than fifty years 
ago, he published Popanilla, a work the very existence of which 
he forgot, as we pointed out in a former article, when he wrote 
the preface to the new edition of Lothair, but which since has 
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been brought to his memory and included in the most recently 
issued volume of his collected works. Nevertheless, this did not 
prevent his assailing Sir Robert Peel and assuming the leadership 
of the Protectionist party. He may have advocated household 
suffrage in the Cabinet, but he denouriced it in Parliament as 
involving peril and degradation. His Reform Bill of 1859, which 
contained no provision for lowering the franchise in boroughs, was 
defeated on a resolution of Lord John Russell’s, signalising that 
and other faults in the measure. The ministry determined on dis- 
solving. The general election echoed the disapproval of Parliament 
when the new House of Commons met. A motion of want of con- 
fidence proposed by Lord Hartington was carried, and Lord Derby 
and his colleagues resigned. The new ministry, with Lord Palmer- | 
ston at its head, brought the Whigs and Peelites together once more 
in the same Government, Mr. Milner Gibson and Mr. Villiers repre- 
senting the Radical party in a Cabinet which Mr. Cobden declined 
to enter, and which Mr. Bright was not invited to join. 

The great achievements of this ministry were like those of the 
Aberdeen Cabinet, the financial measures of Mr. Gladstone, including 
the negotiation, mainly through -Mr. Cobden, of the treaty of 
commerce with France. Out of doors the country was stirred 
by Mr. Bright’s agitation for household suffrage and a redistribu- 
tion ; and divided by the conflict of opinion to which the American 
civil war gave rise. Considering the sentiments of his party, whose 
passions were as fiercely enlisted on the side of the slave-holders as they 
are now on behalf of the Turks, Lord Beaconsfield’s reticence is deserv- 
ing of credit. He probably had some sympathy with the territorial 
democracy of the North, and no particular liking for the Southern 
oligarchy. It would have been too much to expect him to try and 
give right moral guidance to his party. It is to his credit that he. 
did not flatter and inflame their prejudices and passions. During 
the whole of Lord Palmerston’s administration, it was Lord Beacons- 
field’s humour to affect a sort of patronage of the Prime Minister, to 
represent him as the Conservative chief of a Liberal government, 
obeying the leader of the Opposition, and holding in check his own 
revolutionary followers. Though the Liberals had place, which he 
did not envy them, the Tories had power; and with this Lord 
Beaconsfield’s noble and generous ambition was content. It was 
reserved for him to show for yet the third time that place without 
power was not absolutely unendurable, and that a Conservative 
ministry in a minority was more to his mind. Lord Palmerston’s 
death, in 1865, terminated the period of rest and thankfulness. 
Lord Russell succeeded his old colleague, of whom he had been alter- 
nately leader and follower, a cordial friend and an intimate enemy; 
and with his return to the Premiership, he returned to his first 
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love, Reform. That was the question to which Lord Russell’s 
character and ambition, his convictions, and his natural desire, 
quickened by previous failures, to complete his own great measure, 
gave new prominence. Mr. Gladstone’s assumption of the leadership 
of the Government and the Liberal party in the House of Commons, 
practically made the ministry, slight as were the personal changes 
in its composition, a new one, and created a new Liberalism. We 
need not record the intrigues, and the secessions into the cave of 
Adullam, which defeated the Reform Bill of 1866, and the Govern- 
ment with it, and once more recalled Lord Derby and Mr. 
Disraeli to office ; nor the chapter of accidents and surprises in the 
House of Commons, and the agitation and threatened tumult out of 

doors, which made Lord Derby the sponsor of household suffrage, 
- and enabled Lord Beaconsfield to boast that after all the Tories were, 
as he had always declared, the national party, whose policy was that 
of trust in the people. 

In spite of defeats on vital questions of policy, and notably 
on the question of the Disestablishment of the Irish Church, Mr. 
Disraeli, whom Lord Derby’s retirement had elevated to the 
Premiership, persisted in retaining office, and keeping in his own 
hands the settlement of the Reform question by those Scotch 
and Irish Bills which were the necessary accompaniment of the 
English measure. Nothing but a direct vote of want of confi- 
dence would have led to his retirement. This he magniloquently 
and safely challenged. Seeing that the party of resistance to the 
encroachments of the democracy, and to the degradation of the fran- 
chise, were prepared to concede household suffrage, it would have 
been folly to have given them the opportunity, pretty certain to be 
used, of resisting it anew, and with the aid of the Adullamites 
successfully ; or to have encountered the disturbances, difficulties, 
and uncertainties of a dissolution. It was better that the Whigs 
should be dished, than that a great reform should be marred and 
hindered. Lord Beaconsfield missed an opportunity for the display 
of that generosity which he would have shown if he had imitated in 
regard to Mr. Bright and Parliamentary Reform, the language in 
which Sir Robert Peel spoke of Mr. Cobden and free trade. He con- 
nected his own name, though nothing else, with a really great political 
measure, and kept the management of the election of 1868 in his 
hands. The prediction attributed to him of the immediate entrance 
of a Conservative administration on a term of office as lasting as that 
of Lord Liverpool’s government, did not make in 1868 the first step 
towards its verification. An overwhelming defeat in the polling 
booths terminated, by a sort of national vote of censure, the existence 
of an inglorious and apostate administration. Lord Beaconsfield 
bowed to the decision of the country without waiting for its formal 
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ratification in the House of Commons; and Mr. Gladstone became 
Prime Minister by the distinct designation of the newly created con- 
stituencies. The great measures which marked the course of the 
new Government need not be recounted, nor need we dwell upon 
the great errors which weakened its strength, culminating in the 
error which at the least expedient moment led to Mr. Gladstone’s 
appeal to the country. A momentary impulse on the part of the 
Prime Minister coincided with a probably only temporary mood of 
irritation in the nation, and the dismissal which Mr. Gladstone had 
welcomed in advance, and had almost solicited, was vouchsafed him. 

Imitating the example of very doubtful constitutional expediency 
set by Lord Beaconsfield in 1867, Mr. Gladstone in the beginning 
of 1874 resigned without waiting for a formal vote of want of con- 
fidence on the part of the House of Commons. It is to be hoped 
that there will be no further and future imitation of this double 
precedent. The fiction that the House of Commons is a freely deli- 
berating assembly, judging after debate, and on the merits of the 
question submitted to it, is a convenient and healthy one. It is vital 
indeed to Parliamentary rule. Simply to count up the election 
returns, and to forecast future votes by reference to party organiza- 
tion and candidature, is to make a dangerous approach to the plebis- 
citary system of government. It is desirable that a ministry, pre- 
sumably defeated at the polling booths, should meet the House of 
Commons, to which it is immediately responsible, and should keep 
and lay down office at its direct bidding. It is the duty of the head 
of a government to vindicate its measures and policy before Parlia- 
ment, and in justifying its conduct in the past, to indicate for 
the party which it represents the principles by which it will be 
guided, and the application which it will make of those principles in 
the future. Such a statement by Mr. Gladstone, at the opening of 
the session of 1874, in the only place in which he and his antagonists 
could meet face to face, would have possessed historic value, and 
would possibly have had an effect on public and parliamentary 
opinion, which might have helped to restrain some of the wilder 
eccentricities and extravagances of his successor. It would at any 
rate have been a dignified ending to a great ministerial career. 

In forming his Cabinet, Lord Beaconsfield had the good sense to 
restrict its numbers, even below the mystic thirteen which used to 
be its outside limit before it reached the unwieldy size of recent 
governments. Twelve is a sacred number both in Hebrew and 
English history; and to this number the Cabinet was restricted 
until Lord Sandon became its thirteenth member or odd man. 
Before this, it seemed as if Lord Beaconsfield held the old super- 
stition that it is unlucky to sit down thirteen at a table; and the 
supposititious thirteenth member of the Cabinet no doubt looked upon 
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his more fortunate brethren much as the occupant of the forty-first 
arm-chair in the French Academy regards the favoured forty 
immortals. It is to be hoped that Lord Beaconsfield’s example 
will be followed when the next Liberal Cabinet is formed. It will 
require some courage te resist the claims of long-established and 
respectable failures. The want of homogeneity in the Liberal party, 
and its division into strongly marked sections of opinion, each with a 
fair title to representation in the Cabinet, make the restriction of its 
numbers difficult. But if it is to retain authority and efficiency, the 
widening and weakening process to which it has been submitted by 
Liberal Prime Ministers must be checked. It is easy to soothe 
disappointed ambition by peerages and orders : 


‘*Nor mean the gift the royal grace affords, 
All shall be knights save those that shall be lords.” 


The upper chamber seems to have been providentially preserved as 
a place of honourable exile. It is much better than the Turkish 
system, which sends a discredited Pacha to govern a remote and 
barbarous province. Unfortunately, Lord Beaconsfield does not confine 
himself to the distribution of titles and ribbons, which seem to have 
the same attraction for English politicians as strings of beads and 
painted glass have for more savage chieftains. Not content with a 
wide distribution of these baubles, Lord Beaconsfield offered more 
substantial consolations to the wounded feelings of disappointed 
colleagues. The appointments of Lord Hampton and Sir Seymour 
Fitzgerald to lucrative commissionerships, for which neither of them 
had the slightest qualification, were only conspicuous illustra- 
tions, two instances, among many,—of a deliberate return to the 
worst abuses of patronage as it was exercised before the Reform 
Bill. Lord Beaconsfield exhibited, in the formation of his ministry, 
the disposition, which he satirized in Vivian Grey, of a plebeian 
Prime Minister to surround himself with great nobles and social 
magnates. He is his own Mr. Beckendorff. The attitude of the 
English aristocracy towards him displays, in return, that fidelity 
which he says, in his Life of Lord George Bentinck, that great 
nobles are always ready to show to a chief notof their own order. 
Lord Beaconsfield’s subsequent experience has probably verified his 
statement. One instance is at the very moment very conspicuous. It is 
no secret that Lord Beaconsfield had great difficulty in inducing some 
eminent politicians, on whose assistance he set the highest value, to 
take office—not, as on previous occasions, with him, but distinctly 
under him. Lord Salisbury, in particular, it is believed, was captured 
with the utmost difficulty, and, for some time, seemed to be but 
imperfectly tamed. Now he has been completely subdued. 

Though not Prime Minister for the first time in 1874, Lord 
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Beaconsfield was then for the first time Prime Minister with a work- 
ing and thoroughly disciplined and docile majority in both Houses, 
and with the support, sometimes ostentatiously vaunted, at other 
times significantly hinted, of the Crown and the Court. Since the 
fall of Sir Robert Peel’s administration, in 1846, no Government 
had had the same combination of advantages. Lord Beaconsfield 
had previously shown the greatest skill as a leader of opposition and 
of Governments which, without any violent straining of words, may 
be said to have been practically in opposition, since they were con- 
fronted by a hostile majority in the House of Commons. He had 
proved himself to be a master of the arts of delay and of evasion, 
skilful in playing off one section of his opponents against another. 
Under Lord Derby’s successive governments and his own first 
administration, barren sessions and insufficient work were excused as 
the inevitable consequences of their position. It had now to be seen 
whether, with all the instruments in his hand which Sir Robert Peel 
had used with such benefit to the public, and which no minister since 
Sir Robert Peel had possessed, he could transact the business of the 
country, or even conduct business in the House. In Mr. Cross he 
had probably the best Home Secretary since Sir George Lewis, per- 
haps since Sir James Graham. The Exchequer, and the Colonial 
and Indian Offices, were filled with more than usual efficiency, and, 
under any other Prime Minister than Lord Beaconsfield himself, 
Lord Derby would probably have been a sound and judicious Foreign 
Secretary of the Aberdeen type. Some injustice has possibly been done 
to Lord Derby. While he was in office the world saw how little he 
did. Since his retirement from the Foreign Secretaryship, and Lord 
Salisbury’s appointment, it has had means of knowing how much he 
may have hindered. Lord Cairns may claim a place among the great 
Chancellors and political lawyers. In spite of these aids, Lord Beacons- 
field’s conduct of business in the House of Commons during the 
sessions of 1874, 1875, and 1876, was a failure. He has never, as we 
have said, been a master of details, he has never been interested in 
them, he has seldom taken the pains to acquaint himself with them, 
and all the pains and skill of the able man of business who was at 
that time Secretary of the Treasury, and who has since been 
deservedly promoted to one of the great offices of State, were unable 
to prevent his erratic leader from traversing and overthrowing the 
careful and difficult arrangements which had been minutely concerted 
beforehand. Lord Beaconsfield’s tact and skill in dealing with per- 
sons, his knowledge of the feelings of the House and of its different 
sections, his powers of adroit flattery and delicate irony, amusing and 
stingless when he chooses that it shall be so, would probably have 
prevented the scenes of anarchy and confusion which have marred 
the consideration and repute of the House of Commons during the 
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present and previous session of Parliament. The Irish obstructives 
have been able to obstruct because the leader of the House of Commons 
has been helpless, and its presiding officers have been, capriciously 
and in turn, peremptory and lax. But Lord Beaconsfield did not 
conduct public business in the House, and scarcely affected to do so. 
The failure was due, in a considerable degree, no doubt, to the 
declining health and strength which led him to retire from it. It 
was also owing largely to the fact that Lord Beaconsfield evidently 
considered the office of Prime Minister as chiefly desirable because it 
enabled him to exercise a paramount control over foreign affairs, and 
to devote himself to those considerations of high imperial policy, as he 
regards them, in which for four or five years he has been absorbed. 
One of his political heroes is Lord Carteret, who anticipated the 
present leader of the Liberal party in the title of Earl Granville. 
«‘ What is it to me,” said Carteret, when some one came to him about 
business which he thought beneath him, “ who is a judge or who is a 
bishop ? It is my business to make kings and emperors, and to main- 
tain the balance of Europe.” This seems to be Lord Beaconsfield’s 
idea of a Prime Minister’s office. 

The history of Lord Beaconsfield’s second administration is the 
history of the Eastern Question. In regard to it, his states- 
manship seems the product rather of an erratic Oriental imagi- 
nation than of a European intelligence. He has introduced the 
wild dreams and projects of his Eastern heroes into the practical 
politics of the West. Years ago he published a prophetic bur- 
lesque of his own present policy, with the fantastic exaggerations 
which are habitual to him, but which are not incompatible with his 
own deep-seated belief that there is truth beneath the extravagance. 
The only difference between the scheme to which Lord Beacons- 
field has given effect, and that which the Emir Fakredeen propounded 
to Tancred is the difference between reality and bold caricature :— 
“ The Queen will listen to what you say, especially if you speak to 
her as you speak to me, and say such fine things in such a beautiful 
voice. Nobody ever opened my mind like you. You will magnetize 
the Queen as you have magnetized me. Go back to England and 
arrange this. .... You must perform the Portuguese scheme on a 
great scale; quit a petty and exhausted position for a vast and prolific 
empire. Let the Queen of the English collect a great fleet, let her 
stow away all her treasure, bullion, gold plate, and precious arms, be 
accompanied by all her court and chief people, and transfer the seat of 
her Empire from London to Delhi. There she will find an immense 
empire ready-made, a first-rate army, and a large revenue... .- - 
We acknowledge the Empress of India as our suzerain, and secure 
for her the Levantine Coast. If she likes she shall have Alexandria 
as she now has Malta; it could be arranged. ... . You see! the 
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greatest empire that ever existed ; besides which she gets rid of the 
embarrassment of her Chambers! And quite practicable ; for the only 
difficult part, the conquest of India, which baffled Alexander, is all 
done.” Lord Beaconsfield is probably never so sincere as when he 
is talking nonsense, conscious that there is some nonsense in what he 
is saying, but believing that there is at bottom a great deal more 
truth. The secret of some of his wildest freaks of policy is to 
be found in the most grotesque passages of his old novels. There 
lie the ideas which, after half or a quarter of a century’s patient 
waiting, he endeavours to carry out. Already the Emir Beaconsfield 
has given effect to a large part of the scheme of the Emir Fakredeen. 
We have an Empress of India. The Convention with Turkey gives 
England the protectorate and the reversion of the sovereignty of the 
Levant, and, indeed, of the whole of Asiatic Turkey. Negotiations 
were at one time in progress which would have given us Alexandria, 
as we now have Malta. To avoid wounding French susceptibilities, we 
have taken Cyprus instead. The capital of the empire has not yet been 
transferred from London to Delhi; but Indian troops have been 
summoned to fight our battles in Europe, and the first step has been 
taken towards making England, in a military sense, dependent upon 
what used to be her dependency of India. Above all, the Emir 
Beaconsfield has done something to get rid of the embarrassment 
of the English Chambers, and the Chambers have acquiesced in a 
series of unconstitutional invasions and evasions of their legitimate 
authority, which, if the precedents now set were followed, would 
seriously limit the scope and efficiency of parliamentary control. 

If Lord Beaconsfield were anything more than a grotesque foreign 
accident in our English political history—if, in the nature of things, 
he could have successors—the situation, not without danger as it is, 
but still more ridiculous and annoying than dangerous, would be 
fraught with grave peril. Lord Beaconsfield’s peculiar genius was 
under restraint, when he held only the second place in Conser- 
vative Governments and the Conservative party, and when he had 
to face and defer to a critical and suspicious, and occasionally a 
directly hostile parliamentary majority. Since the beginning of 
1874, he has been delivered from any checks, save those which, at 
particular periods, have been imposed upon him by the roused feeling 
of the country. These, however, from the very nature of popular 
impulses, have acted only from time to time. Bowing to the storm, he 
has let it pass, and when it has gone its way, has resumed his suspended, 
but never abandoned, purpose. He has known how to appeal to the 
blatant and blustering Chauvinism of the coarsest and least educated 
part of every class in the community, from the highest to the lowest. 
The noisiest and vulgarest noblemen and the noisiest and vulgarest 
mobsmen have been upon his side. A too timid parliamentary 
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Opposition has not exercised even such imperfect control as would 
have been possible to higher courage and steadier persistence. The 
one statesman who has set himself, in defiance of insult and clamour, 
to oppose the prevailing madness, has addressed a wearied and ex- 
hausted condition of popular intelligence and feeling. The only ele- 
ments of resistance in the Cabinet have been got rid of, and Lord 
Beaconsfield has found himself the sole Minister as completely as ever 
Walpole was. Lord Salisbury has been content to walk as the first. 
and most distinguished captive in his triumphal procession. England 
has played, during the last four or five years, that part in the affairs 
of Europe which Lord Beaconsfield wished that it should play, and it 
closely resembles that which he has chosen for himself. It has beer 
reduced into swagger and self-assertion, a determination to push 
to the front, merely for the sake of being there and of being 
pointed to, talked of, and wondered at. The nation has been 
dressed up in the tawdry finery of titles borrowed from imperial 
France and imperial Hayti; ridiculous orders for women have 
been invented; the theatrical mission to Berlin has been devised ; 
a grotesque and fantastic imagination has been allowed free play. 
M. Jourdain, habited as the great Mamamouchi, was not more 
ridiculously accoutred than this sober and historic nation now is 
with Eastern robe and diadem. 

Lord Beaconsfield’s resources of dexterous charlatanism show no 
signs of exhaustion. He is justified in a contemptuous confidence 
in the gullibility of this nation, which allows him to govern it. 
The sentiment which his own Hebrew Besso inscribed on the wall of 
his house when Contarini Fleming visited it, and which was to be 
seen there still, when Tancred made his pilgrimage to Jerusalem, 
declared—‘I will not believe in those who must believe in me.” 
It was intended to express the attitude of Judaism to Christianity. 
With very little alteration, it will probably convey Lord Beacons- 
field’s feeling towards his English worshippers and followers. He 
cannot easily believe in those who believe in him. In the mean- 
time, Lord Beaconsfield’s adventures are not over; the last chapter 
of them remains to be written. The materials for it are accumu- 
lating, and the story may reach a new point by the time these words 
are before the eyes of the reader; but it cannot yet be fully told, nor 
its moral completely drawn. 

















GREECE AT THE CONGRESS OF BERLIN. 


WueEn the terms of the Treaty of San Stefano were made public, 
there was one point on which there was almost unanimous condem- 
nation, whether by those who were favourable to freedom for the 
subject Christians of Turkey, or by those who still retained hopes 
for the integrity of Turkey. The treatment accorded to the 
Hellenic element was universally condemned by Western Europe. 
By the proposed arrangement a part of this population, resident in 
Western Roumelia, was to be engulfed in the new Slav State, which 
was to extend from the Danube to the Agean Sea, and which would 
hopelessly bar the future advance of Greece in any aspirations it 
might have to succeed the Turks on the Bosphorus; the other 
part was to remain under Turkish rule, and was somewhat contemp- 
tuously accorded an extension of the worthless constitution of Crete, 
the result of Lord Derby’s feeble diplomacy in 1867. This treat- 
ment of the Hellenic question did much to rouse opinion in Europe 
against the Russian terms, and lent a force of which Lord Salisbury 
skilfully availed himself in his well-known manifesto against the 
treaty. Hence arose the general and not unnatural expectation 
that the Congress of Berlin would not only amend the San Stefano 
terms in this sense, but would rectify the mistake made by Europe 
when the kingdom of Greece was first constituted in 1830. 

A better illustration of the policy which may be followed from a 
narrow conception of the emergency, a faulty perception of the drift 
of affairs in the East, and a mistaken view of the interests of England, 
could not be found, than that which was pursued by the Duke of 
Wellington’s Government immediately after the Treaty'of Adrianople, 
which secured the independence of Greece. That treaty was 
followed by a Conference of the Great Powers in London to deter- 
mine the limits of the new kingdom of Greece; the policy then 
pursued by the Duke was a warning which one might have ex- 
pected would serve to remind the present Government of the errors. 
of its predecessors, 

Sound policy, a wise forecast of the future, and a desire to start 
the new kingdom in the best manner, would have suggested the 
widest extension of its limits consistent with geographical and 
ethnical conditions. It rested practically with Europe to decide 
what should be the limits of Greece, whether Thessaly and Epirus 
should be included, and whether Crete should be added to it. It 
must ever be mortifying to Englishmen to recall the fact, that all the 
influence of their Government at the Conference was used to prevent 
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the extension of free Greece, and to prolong the rule of the Otto- 
man Porte over two millions of Greeks. This course appears to 
have been followed not from any regard for the Turk, for whom the 
Duke had little sympathy; it had its origin in a narrow and what 
seems now amisplaced regard for British interests ; and nothing could 
well be more ridiculous, if it were not humiliating, than that these 
British interests were then supposed to centre in the Ionian Islands, 
It was feared by the Duke of Wellington and Lord Aberdeen that the 
extension of Greece, and its constitution as a self-governing country, 
on a scale large enough to assert itself, would lead to intrigues 
dangerous to British rule in those islands. There is a letter from the 
Duke to Lord Aberdeen, dated August 10, 1829, which explains in 
the most cynical manner the object which England had in view 
in taking up the cause of Greece, and in thus wishing to restrict its 
limits :— 

“The affair of Greece,” he said, “ was taken up in 1826, in order 
to prevent war between Russia and the Porte, which our interference 
has since occasioned ; and to prevent the establishment in Greece of 
an exclusive Russian influence, which has since been established 
there, in a form and under circumstances and by agency likely to 
occasion discontent, revolutionary notions, and probably insurrection 
against our authority in the Ionian Islands.” * 

The Duke saw no merit in an independent Greece; his plan had 
been that of an autonomous province, subject to the suzerainty of 
Turkey. He endeavoured to restrict the state within the narrowest 
limits. So fully did Lord Aberdeen concur in this policy, that he 
endeavoured to confine the infant Greece to the Morea ; he objected 
to any territory north of the Gulf of Corinth being added to it; and 
when he found that he could not prevent this, he proposed that there 
should be two separate states. Ina letter to the Duke he said,’ 
“In the event of our being finally compelled to go beyond the Morea, 
what do you think of making the northern state into a separate 
government ? This would be more agreeable to the Porte; it would 
be more in unison with the declamation of the classical dreamers ; 
but above all it would operate as a check upon the encroaching 
and restless spirit of Greek ambition, which we must expect to see 
in any state established under one head.” He objected even to the 
Island of Euboa being added, saying, “My view was not only to 
keep Greece at a distance from our islands, but to leave Eubea to 
the Porte.” 

Though he failed to cut off Euboa from the new kingdom, he 
assented to its inclusion only upon the understanding that Crete and 
Samos were to be excluded; and he succeeded in reducing the limits 


(1) Duke of Wellington's Despatches, vol. vi. p. 24. (2) Ibid., vol. vi. p. 29. 
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of the new kingdom to the north of the Gulf of Corinth to their 
present narrow boundaries. 

The decision of the Conference was especially hard in the case of 
Crete. The population of that island had taken their full share in 
the prolonged war for Greek independence from 1821. They had 
wrested from their oppressors the strongest fortress in the island, and 
had confined the Ottomans to the strongholds on the seaboard ; indeed, 
what hold the Turks had been able to retain in the island was due to 
the Egyptian forces of Mehemet Ali, by whom these fortresses were 
held, and who practically gave over the island to the Turks on the 
decision of the Conference. 

This policy did not pass without challenge in the British Parlia- 
ment. A resolution was moved by Lord John Russell in February, 
1830, expressing the hope that there would be secured to Greece a 
territory sufficient for her national defence. The motion aimed not 
only at an extension of Greece on the mainland, but more especially at 
the inclusion of Crete in the new kingdom. Lord Palmerston and 
Sir James Mackintosh warmly supported this proposal. 

In reply to Sir Robert Peel, who defended the course of the Govern- 
ment, Lord Palmerston said, “The Secretary of State had altogether 
failed in showing that the addition of Crete to the territory of Greece 
was not essential to the well-being and independence of the new state. 
No man who had turned his attention to the subject would doubt that 
the political existence and the military defence of Greece would 
mainly depend upon the possession of Candia. . . . It was acknow- 
ledged that at the present moment a civil war was raging in Candia. 
Were they to have another Treaty of London for the pacification of 
this island? or was that devoted and unhappy island to be left 
exposed to the pouring forth of the vials of Turkish wrath in all its 
inhuman and atrocious barbarity, and to a repetition of the atrocities 
of Ipsara and Scio?” And in answer to the argument that British 
interests were concerned in limiting the frontiers of Greece, Lord 
Russell uttered one of those noble aphorisms for which he was not 
seldom distinguished: ‘I never will consent to be classed with those 
who think that the improvement of mankind in any part of the globe, 
or in any manner, can be hostile to the interests of England.” 

It is scarcely necessary here to notice the evil results of this 
policy upon the new-born Greece and upon the excluded provinces. 
Greece was constituted with an insufficient territory, and without 
that scope for development which it had a right to expect. Its 
throne was rejected by the wisest of modern rulers, Leopold of 
Coburg, afterwards King of the Belgians, who considered the field 
thus offered to him too small, and who stated in his refusal that he 
considered the exclusion of Crete would be the greatest stumbling- 
block to whoever should undertake the Greek Government. The 
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new kingdom then fell to the lot of Otho of Bavaria, a mere puppet 
of Russia. When, at last, the Greeks, weary of his petty despotism, 
threw him over, and selected a Danish prince in his place, England 
felt a revived interest in their fate, gave up to them the Ionian 
Islands (an act of most unaccustomed generosity among nations, but 
one of the most wise and politic ever devised by England), and 
endeavoured in vain, as we know upon the authority of Mr. Glad- 
stone, to negotiate with the Porte for the surrender of others of the 
Greek provinces. 

What has been the result of the exclusion from the new kingdom 
of the purely Greek provinces of Thessaly, Epirus, and Crete, upon 
the populations of these provinces, those only can fully appreciate 
who have compared their actual condition with that of Greece itself, 
who have travelled direct from Free Greece to Subject Greece, from 
Athens to Larissa, from Patras to Previsa, or from Syra to Crete. 
Free Greece may not have yet realised all the ardent hopes of its 
founders, though its progress has been very great; but Subject 
Greece has, like most other Turkish provinces, continually retro- 
graded ; and a fair comparison will prove the immeasurable differ- 
ence between liberty and servitude. Crete has been three times in 
rebellion since 1830; once in each generation its population rises in 
arms; the rebellion of 1866—7 cost it prolonged suffering; sixty 
thousand of its inhabitants, mostly women and children, fled for 
refuge to Greece ; the rebellion was put down only by great exer- 
tion and expenditure of the Porte. It is said that Omar Pasha, who 
succeeded at last in this task, advised his employers to give the 
island a kick and let it go where it wished, as its revenues were not. 
worth the cost of putting down the chronic rebellions. 

The constitution accorded to the Island after this insurrection has: 
proved to be a farce. It is so ingeniously framed, that under the- 
appearance of conceding representative institutions it virtually 
secures Mussulman supremacy. The Christians, who form three- 
fourths of the whole population, return no more representatives to 
the local assembly than do the minority; and as the governor and 
all the officials are appointed from Stamboul, they are uniformly 
Mussulmans, and, consequently, nothing has been done to redress. 
the grievances of the islanders. 

In view then of this past history, it was to be expected that the Con- 
gress of Berlin would make special efforts to do justice at once to 
Greece and to the Greek provinces of Turkey ; and that the English 
representatives above others would have used their best influence in 
this direction. This assumption was strengthened by what had taken 
place in those provinces during the past two years, by the claims of 
Greece to a hearing from her attitude to Turkey during this period, 
and by the promises which had been held out to her by England. 
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The part of Greece throughout the varying phases of the last 
three years of the Eastern Question had been a difficult one. Many 
of her friends think she would have done better to run greater risks, 
and that she should have joined with Servia, Roumania, and Monte- 
negro in the general attack upon Turkey. On the other hand, she 
ran far greater risks than did the populations of these provinces ; 
every part of her territory was exposed to the Turkish fleet; she 
had not at her back a great protector who was ready to bear her 
harmless through the struggle ; every influence was brought to bear 
against such a policy by England, whose Foreign Minister did not 
think himself lowered by becoming the vehicle of Turkish threats. 
The policy of Russia, as regards the future disposition of Turkey, 
was also not one in which the Greeks could wholly sympathise. The 
Greek Government therefore observed throughout the greater part 
of the war an expectant neutrality. 

Meanwhile the troubles and sufferings of the Greek provinces of 
Turkey became worse than ever. The regular Turkish troops were 
withdrawn from Thessaly and Epirus, and their place was filled by 
undisciplined Zeibecs, drawn from Asia Minor, and by a villainous 
tribe of Gheghs from Albania. The incursions made by these ruffians 
upon the peaceful villages of these provinces are described at length 
in the official papers. Consul Barker, writing from Salonika on 
the 22nd of September of last year, says, “These Gheghs are the 
most ferocious race of Albanians, and that is why they were selected 
to be sent against the supposed Greek invasion. The villagers who 
have suffered have applied to our Vali for redress, and his Excel- 
lency has telegraphed to the different authorities in his vilayet, and 
to the places whither these irregulars are gone, to compel them to 
restore the mules and other property taken away. His orders are 
not likely to be obeyed, for there were fifty regulars at Levadia, 
with their officers, when the pillage of the houses occurred, but 
they looked on, and did not interfere. Speaking of these Gheghs 
Mr. Vice-Consul Sutor says, ‘ Their lawless and violent proceedings, 
under the eyes of the chief local authorities, show what excesses 
they will be capable of when beyond them, for the superior powers 
display little energy towards preventing them.’ This is very true, 
for it is difficult to make even the educated, intelligent Turk under- 
stand that Christian property is not legitimate plunder to those who 
go to fight for what they believe to be their ‘country and rights.’” 

In Crete, at least, one would suppose that the Turks would, 
in a time of such emergency, show prudence, and endeavour to 
conciliate the Christians. So far from this being the case, the 
very opposite policy was pursued. The demands of the Cretans for 
such a modification of the organic law of 1868 as would give 
them a fair system of representation, and for other reforms, were 
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rudely rejected; their emissary to the Porte was imprisoned. In 
the official correspondence is to be found a letter from the British 
Consul in Crete, dated April 30 of last year, in which he states 
that the Christian inhabitants of Candia were in a state of con- 
sternation at the conduct of the Turkish troops and native Mussul-. 
mans, who beat them in the streets, and who appeared to desire 
to push the Christians to revolt, because, in such case, they hoped to 
pillage the property of the Christians. And again, in a later letter, 
he complained that while the Christians were awaiting an answer 
from the Porte to their demands for reform, the Turkish authorities, 
instead of avoiding any measures which might furnish a pretext for 
discontent, appeared quite careless how they provoked it; and, 
after quoting many cases of brutal conduct, he added, “This insen- 
sibility of the Governor-General to the plainest dictates of prudence 
in a serious crisis like the present makes me fear that order will not 
long be preserved.” 

Who could be surprised, then, that the Greeks should rise in 
rebellion both on the mainland and in the island, and that they 
should receive assistance in arms and money from their compatriots 
in Greece, especially when, as time went on, the military successes of 
the Russians weakened the resources of the Porte, and offered hopes 
of a general deliverance, or at least of the opportunity of appealing 
to Europe in Congress on behalf of Greek interests. In Crete the 
insurrection took place in the most quiet and orderly manner; the 
Turks themselves felt the necessity of withdrawing all their troops 
from the country districts, and concentrating their forces in three or 
four of the fortified towns on the coast. Except in these places all 
semblance of Turkish authority disappeared, and at the commence- 
ment of this year the whole of the interior of the island was in the 
hands of the Christians, who organized an administration and a 
police, and provided for the maintenance of law and order. 

One of the most singular events connected with the movement 
in this island was that the native Mussulmans, to the number of 
nearly thirty thousand, were induced to leave their homes in the 
villages in the interior, and to concentrate in the towns remaining in 
the hands of the Turks. It might be supposed that they adopted 
this course through fear of the insurgent Christians, but it is 
vouched for by the Consul, on the authority of the Turkish Governor 
himself, that this was not so, and that these people were persuaded 
to this course by persons of their own faith, who hoped thereby to 
stir up an insurrection, from which they expected to profit, as many 
of them had done in the previous rebellion. The Consul adds that 
proof was afforded that the Christians were not implicated in the 
movement, by the fact that they had abstained completely from any 
acts of pillage in the abandoned villages. The refugees subsequently 
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reproached their evil councillors for having advised them to leave 
their homes, as they were reduced to poverty, and nothing but 
misery and starvation stared them in the face. 

The recent papers laid before Parliament with reference to this 
island are full of interesting matter. They supply the most convincing 
proof, if any such were needed, of the utter impossibility of combin- 
ing the rule of the Porte with the maintenance of order and good 
government among Christian communities; they give many illus- 
trations of the kind of difficulties that arise from attempting to 
govern a Christian province through the influence of the British 
Ambassador, brought to bear upon the Turkish ministry, which are 
full of value at a time when we propose to take under our protection 
the whole of Asia Minor. They show how stubborn and unrelenting 
is the aversion of Sir Austen Layard to the cause of Greece, and how 
ready he is to believe that all disaffection in Turkey is only the 
result of external intrigue. 

His efforts to bring influence to bear on the Porte for the better 
government of the Christians, it will be conceded, were unremitting ; 
but were as fruitless as they were well intentioned. With great diffi- 
culty he persuaded the Porte to nominate a Christian as Governor of 
the island. We learn from the Consul that no sooner had this new 
Governor arrived in the island than his authority was set aside by 
the Commander-in-Chief, a Turk of the old school, who directed an 
attack on the Christians, against the will of the Governor, and then 
armed a mob of Bashi-Bazouks, who descended upon some Christian 
villages, where they committed their usual atrocities. These acts were 
reported to Constantinople, when the British Ambassador insisted 
upon the recall of this Commander-in-Chief, and the appointment 
of a successor, one Salih Pasha, of whom he said he had heard a 
good account. Good accounts of pashas appear to be very deceptive, 
for no sooner did Salih Pasha arrive in the island than we learn that 
he released from gaol all the worst Mussulman prisoners, who had 
been convicted or were awaiting trial for murdering Christians, and 
let them loose on society again, against the remonstrance of the 
Governor. He then put himself at the head of a fanatical party 
who opposed every act of the Governor; and finally, he directed 
an attack upon the Christians, when an order had been already issued 
by the Porte for a suspension of hostilities. The last we hear of this 
Pasha, of such good repute, is that after only two months of service 
in the island, Sir Austen Layard felt compelled to insist upon his 
recall, but it is left in doubt whether the order for his recall was 
forwarded by the Porte. 

Much of the interest of this correspondence turns upon the 
question whether the Cretans are desirous of union with Greece, or of 
autonomy under Turkish rule. When their popular Assembly first 
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met, their demands upon the Turks were for autonomy of a very wide 
description, amounting almost to independence, though nominally 
subject to Turkey. Upon the refusal of these terms the Assembly 
voted union to Greece, and have since adhered to this policy. The 
Consul, however, reports that there is a difference of opinion among the 
peasantry on the subject; one party holds the policy of ‘‘ Crete for 
the Cretans,’’ while the other, which appears to be the majority, 
favours union with the mother country. On the one hand, however, 
he reports, that if the people could secure autonomy and the reforms 
they desire, they could not be induced to fight in order to obtain 
annexation to Greece; on the other, that if Europe were favourable 
to annexation, it would meet with general and hearty acquiescence in 
the island, but that whatever enthusiasm could be called forth would 
spring from the feeling of deliverance which it brought from Turkish 
rule. He adds, in a most significant passage, ‘‘The physical disad- 
vantages under which Cretans labour, largely influence their present 
humour, for they are no longer the high-spirited, well-fed insurgents 
of 1866, the younger generation of whom had no experience of the 
miseries attendant on war, for now even the young men remember 
as children the fearful sufferings which only ten years ago they and 
their parents underwent in the struggle for independence, either as 
fugitives in the mountains, or as refugees on a foreign soil. They 
are now reduced to a state of extreme destitution, and it is distress- 
ing to witness the haggard faces and hollow cheeks of the poor 
wretches who come into town to beg for a morsel of bread, and who 
support life on wild roots and herbs. This is not the material from 
which to recruit volunteers for any cause, for the several chiefs 
cannot afford to feed from the resources they receive from Greece 
more than the few hundreds who already rally round each of them. 
However dissatisfied the Cretan Christians are towards the Ottoman 
‘Government, their one thcught now isto find the meuns for satisfying 
hunger.” 

There is an interesting account of a mission of the British 
Consul to the Provisional Government of the Christians, with a 
view to arrange terms. It reminds us of the consular mission 
to the Bosnians of two years ago. He finds the same universal 
distrust of the Turkish Government, the same ardent desire for peace 
and reform, and the same demand for external guarantees for any 
proposed reforms. The main object of his mission appears to have 
been to induce the islanders, before the meeting of Congress, to 
accede to some terms which would be compatible with their remain- 
ing under Turkish rule. The béte noire of the Consul, as of the 
Ambassador, appears to be the union of Crete with Greece. Any- 
thing to avoid this; and the means suggested by them was the 
guarantee by the British Government of reforms to be agreed upon 
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at the proper time with the Turkish Government. These terms had 
been submitted by Sir Austen Layard to the Turkish Government, and 
an arrangement was made for a suspension of arms pending discussion 
with the insurgents. The insurgents, in the first instance, were 
very unwilling to abandon their project of union to Greece. When 
Mr. Sandwith submitted to them his proposals, “there was a general 
murmur that their desire was to be united to Greece. Among the 
chiefs, especially, it seemed base and dishonourable to give consent to 
conditions which involved betrayal of that country which alone had 
befriended them.”’ The desire for union with Greece he had observed 
to be slowly growing ever since hostilities began. The chiefs and their 
followers, however, were confronted by the general feeling of the 
peasantry, who would certainly be indignant when they came to know 
that such favourable terms had been rejected by their representatives. 
They intimated, therefore, to the Consul that they were prepared to 
entertain the terms, provided that an armistice should be conceded 
upon the principle of uti possidetis, until the proposed arrangement 
could be carried out.. Eventually, however, the negotiation broke 
down, through the dilatory proceedings and the bad faith of the 
Porte. The proposals for an armistice were rejected. The Cretan 
Government, therefore, withdrew from the negotiations, and forwarded 
its petition to the Congress at Berlin for union to Greece. At the 
time of the petition the Turks had possession of only three fortified 
towns in the island, and though they had seventeen thousand troops 
there, with numerous bands of Bashi-Bazouks, it is admitted that 
the force was wholly insufficient to restore the authority of the 
Sultan. 

On the mainland, in the provinces of Thessaly and Epirus, the 
insurrection was less successful ; the Turks were in greater force; 
the movement appears to have been premature and badly organized. 
It was caused by the intense sufferings of the people. We have it 
on the authority of Lord Beaconsfield in the Congress, that this in- 
surrection was not fomented by the Greek Government. Speaking 
on the subject of Greece on July 5, he said “ He believed it his duty 
to add that the insurrection in Epirus and Thessaly was not fomented 
by the Greek Government, which, on the contrary, in conformity 
with the advice of Great Britain, applied itself to its repression.” 
Later, however, public opinion in Greece was so roused by the scenes 
of horror perpetrated in the contiguous Greek provinces that its 
Government could no longer refrain from intervening. It sent a 
force across the frontier for the purpose of restoring order. Again 
the British Government used its best influence to prevent the out- 
break of war between Turkey and Greece. On the 5th of February 
last, Lord Derby directed the British Minister at Athens to remon- 
strate in the strongest manner against the proceedings of the Greek ' 
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Government, and to urge them to recall at once the troops that had 
crossed the frontier. ‘“ You may repeat,” he said, “the assurance 
contained in my despatch of the 2nd of July last, that so far as may 
lie in the power of her Majesty’s Government, they will, when the 
time comes for the consideration of the questions arising out of the 
war, be ready to use their best influence to secure for the Greek 
population in the Turkish provinces any administrative reforms or 
advantages which may be conferred upon the Christian population 
of any other race.” Upon this assurance the Greek Government 
withdrew its forces. The insurrection, however, continued and 
undoubtedly received much support from volunteers across the 
frontier, whom the Greek Government was unable to restrain. 
The usual expedient of a consular mission to the insurgents 
was then resorted to; and Consuls Merlin and Blunt obtained an 
interview with the insurgent chiefs in the Agrapha Mountains, and 
thus reported the result :— 

“After long discussion, some of the chiefs being evidently dis- 
inclined to abandon the cause, on being told by us that the Hellenic 
interests will not be injured by acceding to English advice, and 
that her Majesty’s Government will endeavour to secure to Greece 
eventually a full and favourable hearing at the Congress, they 
unanimously agreed to withdraw their bands to their homes. They 
rely upon our taking proper measures for an amnesty and the 
security of the lives and property of the Christians -returning 
home.” This was fully approved by the British Government. 
There is also a further engagement on the part of the British 
Government contained in a letter of Lord Salisbury to our Minister 
at Athens, dated April 26th, to the effect, “that her Majesty’s 
Government does not believe that the Hellenic cause will suffer in 
the estimation of the Congress by the retirement of the insurgent 
bands, but they will undertake to state explicitly in Congress that 
the pacification which they hope may be secured is due to their 
interposition, but for which the struggle would have continued. 
They cannot, however, pledge beforehand the decision at which the 
Powers assembled in Congress may arrive on any question of 
territorial adjustment.” 

So far, then, the faith of England was pledged. It was also the 
general belief, not only among the Greeks, but in the British Parlia- 
ment, that the Government was seriously and earnestly concerned 
in obtaining a considerable extension of territory for Greece; and in 
consequence of this belief no motion was brought forward on the 
subject. 

How then have these pledges and expectations been fulfilled and 
realised by England at the Congress of Berlin? On the motion 
of Lord Salisbury Greece, was allowed a hearing, limited, at the 
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instance of France, to the question of extension to the border pro- 
vinces of Thessaly and Epirus. On the 29th of June the Greek 
representatives were admitted to the Congress and read a short 
statement of the claims of their country. Lord Beaconsfield, in 
the House of Lords, led his audience to believe that the claims 
were exorbitant and did not rest short of Constantinople, though 
they were willing to accept an instalment. There was nothing 
to warrant this in the official claim. The paper was conceived 
in a most moderate spirit. It pointed out the serious difficulties 
of the Greek Government arising from the repeated outbreaks in 
the Greek provinces of Turkey; that its Government was powerless 
to resist the current of public opinion which was excited by sym- 
pathy for insurgents so nearly akin; that if it endeavoured to do 
so, its effect would be without avail, as it could not prevent the issue 
of volunteers across the frontier to assist the insurgents. It pointed 
out the sacrifices which the Government had repeatedly made for 
the refugees, of whom there were at the present not less than 
thirty thousand on Greek territory; and, after dealing historically 
with the subject, it made its claim in the following terms: “The 
firm resolution of Europe to establish peace in the East without dis- 
turbing too much the existing state of things indicates to the Hel- 
lenic Government the limits which it must place on its aspirations. 
Thus the Government must limit its desires, and must recognise 
that the annexation of Crete and of the provinces bordering on the 
kingdom is all that for the moment can be done for Greece.” 

The Congress appears to have delegated the duty of formulating a 
proposal upon this demand, not to England, but to France; and, if 
rumour be correct, it was the wish of the French representatives to 
grant to the full the claim of Greece, at all events as regards Thes- 
saly and Epirus, and it was the English representatives who ob- 
jected to this and eventually succeeded in cutting down the proposal 
to the miserable conclusion contained in the treaty. The negotia- 
tions, however, on this point took place outside the Congress. In 
the Congress the discussions were short. No attempt was made by 
the British representatives to extend the concessions to Greece; on 
the contrary, they agreed to them with difficulty. 

The results of the deliberation of the Congress are embodied in 
two short and most unsatisfactory clauses, the one in which the Great 
Powers declare themselves ready to offer their good services to 

: Turkey and Greece, if no agreement should be come to between these 
powers for a rectification of their frontiers, in the direction suggested 
in a protocol, which advises Turkey to give a slice of Thessaly and 
Epirus to Greece; and the other in which the Sublime Porte 
engages, as regards Crete, scrupulously to apply the plan of govern- 
ment of 1868, by introducing therein the modification which shall be 
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considered necessary, and promises that analogous regulations shall 
be extended to the remaining provinces of Turkey in Europe. 

The two provisions appear to be wholly illusory. The extension of 
the boundaries of Greece is left at the discretion of the Porte, and is 
insufficient and unsatisfactory ; and past experience has shown the 
utter worthlessness of the Cretan Constitution of 1868. It is framed 
on a wrong basis; it leaves Mussulman supremacy untouched ; and 
as long as this is the case nothing is done. It cannot too often be 
insisted upon that there is no mean in such cases; either the 
supreme authority must be in the hand of Mussulmans, in which 
case no practical reforms or improvements are possible, or in the 
hands of Christians, in which case whether the province be autono- 
mous or independent matters little so far as Turkey, is concerned, for 
the power of the Porte in such province is ipso facto destroyed. 

It is practically admitted by our Ministers that little has been 
done for Greece. Lord Beaconsfield makes it his boast that Mace- 
donia and Thrace, which are mainly inhabited by Greeks, are 
restored to the full military and civil power of the Turks, untem- 
pered even by the autonomy accorded to Eastern Roumelia. And 
while speaking of the Greek nation as one having a future before it, 
he mocks it by bidding it learn to have patience. It is clear, then, 
that the same selfish reserves which influenced the policy of England 
in the Conference of 1830, and which prevented justice being then done 
to the Greeks, again animated the British representatives at Berlin. 
Nor can it be said that the promises of England to Greece have been 
fairly carried out. Taking the promise of July the 2nd, that the Greeks 
should be secured the same administrative reforms and advantages 
which may be obtained for any other Christian races, and comparing 
the condition of the Slavs in Bulgaria, Bosnia, or in Eastern Rou- 
melia, under the new arrangements, with that of the Greeks in Crete 
and in the other provinces which are to remain under the Porte, 
how can it be said that the latter have the same advantages? Or, 
again, if we look to the promises made in April of this year, that 
the Greek case should have a full and favourable hearing at the 
Congress, how can it be said that they have been carried out fairly 
by the British representatives in Congress asking only for a hearing 
for Greece and not giving better support to its claims. 

The position of the Greeks also is worse in this respect ; just in pro- 
portion as the cause of the Slavs is settled and their grievances removed 
by the present arrangement, so is it more important that the Greek 
cause should receive consideration. The Turks, excluded from Bulgaria 
and Roumelia, will be more thrown upon their Greek provinces. 
The lot, therefore, of the Greeks will necessarily become worse, 
and their prospects of complete deliverance less promising. Why 
should not the Congress have acted as regards Thessaly, Epirus, or 
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Crete as they have done with respect to Bosnia and Herzegovina? In 
respect to these two last provinces short work was made of the Otto- 
man rule. They were committed to Austrian administration by a 
stroke of the pen. If it be true that Prince Bismarck replied to the 
remonstrances of the Turks, that they ought to yield with good grace 
as they had recovered the beautiful province of Roumelia, why should 
not the same argument hold good in respect of the Greek provinces ? 
The case of the Greek provinces of Thessaly and Epirus is stronger 
than that of the Slav provinces, because the proportion of Christians 
is far greater, and because their civilisation is of a far higher order 
than that of the Slavs. 

The case of Crete is still stronger, for there at least the people 
have practically worked out their own deliverance. The Turks hold 
no more in proportion of Crete than they do of Bulgaria. The 
island is practically in the hands of the Christians. Surely it 
was within the competency of the Congress to recognise an existing 
fact, and to sanction the independence which is de facto enjoyed at 
this moment by the Cretan Christians? No people in the world 
have better deserved their freedom than the Cretans, for none have 
fought for it so often and so persistently. Is it possible even now 
that Europe can stand by, and allow the Turks to send fresh armies 
to Crete and to reconquer these islanders? Is there no government 
in Europe which will summon courage to forbid such a deed ? 

But further, when England was bargaining with the Porte for its 
own interests to secure Cyprus, and was engaging to protect the 
Turkish possessions in Asia, for all time to come, against Russian 
aggression, surely something might have been done for Greece and 
for Crete? That Cyprus should pass under British rule, and that 
Crete should remain under Mussulman rule, is a contrast which will 
not stand the test of public opinion in Europe or of future expe- 
rience. Not the least bad feature of the present arrangement is that 
England has abandoned the Greek cause, and what England thus 
rejected will fall to others. France already has shown a desire to 
undertake this cause, and her advocacy of it may add a fresh element 
of danger and confusion to the Eastern Question. 

The position, then, which Greece will occupy in the immediate 
future will be much the same as that of Italy after the Treaty of 
Paris. Its claims have been raised before Europe; they have been 
partially recognised by the Congress. They will remain over to be 
the subject of future complications. But Greece may rest assured 
that, if unsuccessful before the Congress, it has succeeded in the forum 
of public opinion of Europe, and that, like Italy, it has secured that 
moral force which each year counts for more in the ultimate destinies 
of nations. 


G. J. Saaw LEFEVRE. 











THE POSITION OF ENGLISH JOINT-STOCK BANKS: 


Frew things are at present more striking than the apparent 
extreme prosperity of the joint-stock banks of this country. The 
complaints as to dulness of trade have been universal now for at 
least three years. You can hardly pick up a trade circular or a 
chairman’s speech at some half-yearly company meeting without 
finding in it allusions to the depressed conditions of our national 
industries and the unsatisfactory character of the profits. In the 
iron and coal trades particularly, things have gone from bad to worse. 
Some of the largest smelting works in the country have ceased to 
produce, and hundreds of smaller concerns either work along in 
great distress or disappear altogether, leaving little but debts to 
indicate that they ever existed. Prices in all departments of busi- 
ness almost have been falling continuously for many months, and 
therefore, although the bulk of the trade done may have been 
in some cases nearly as large as ever, it has often been trade con- 
ducted at a loss. There is, in short, undeniable evidences of strain 
everywhere, and business has in consequence been contracted 
wherever possible within the narrowest limits. We can hardly put 
our finger upon an industry of any importance the country 
through, and say,—this branch of trade at least is good ; unless we 
consider the manufacture of instruments of destruction worthy of 
being taken into account. Sheffield languishes for lack of demands 
for its cutlery ; Bradford is oppressed with an excess of manufac- 
turing power for the “ stuffs” which have at present no free market ; 
Manchester warehouses are groaning beneath the weight of unsold 
and at present unsaleable cotton goods ; the sugar industry has almost 
departed from Bristol; and at nearly all centres of raw silk manufac- 
ture stocks accumulate and prices sink. In the Black Country the 
stagnation is nearly universal; and even Birmingham hardware is 
not bought so freely as in former years. Everywhere almost there 
are at home signs of languishing, of the same reaction from over- 

(1) Since the above was written the London banks have for the most part published 
their mid-yearly balance-sheets, but they in no way affect the reasoning of this article. 
In almost all instances we find the amount of money invested in bills smaller than it 
was, and at the same time the profits are apparently larger. Deposits also in many 
cases continue to decrease, so that a certain wasting away in the available resources of 
the banking community is still more or less visible. Alongside this we must place the 
probability that more money may soon be wanted to sustain a new trade inflation. At 
present the stock markets alone have responded to the half-simulated and superficial 
return of political confidence. There has been a great rise in many descriptions of 
stocks, and that has already influenced the current value of money; but more is needed 


to bring the banks face to face with their position, and when trade speculation comes to 


be added to stock-jobbing “rigs,” a banking crisis of the severest type is extremely 
likely to supervene. 
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production, and these are frequently aggravated by indications of 
increased foreign competition. 

Such a state of things, one would naturally expect, must tell with 
instant force upon the position of our joint-stock banks. In their 
hands, for the most part, the trade of the country finds the means 
by which purchase and sale become possible. They have gathered 
the larger share of the surplus money possessed by the community 
into their hands, and have so developed the facilities for lending, for 
making and receiving payments, that the bulk of our trade hinges 
on them. We should, therefore, naturally suppose that if trade is 
languishing they would languish, and that only when it was active 
and yielding good profits would they prosper. 

The case is, to all appearance, as near as may be just the reverse. 
If we except the London Joint-Stock Banks, to whose position 
further reference shall be made presently, the situation seems most 
prosperous. There is no diminution in dividends paid; on the 
contrary, they are higher in some instances than they were before 
1873—the year when our trade prosperity may be said to have 
culminated. Reserves increase, and deposits appear to flow in until 
one wonders what can be meant by complaints about bad trade, 
declining profits, and industrial distress. So steady is the apparent 
growth of prosperity on the part of the country joint-stock banks in 
particular, that they frequently find it necessary to call up more 
capital in order to meet the demands of an extended business, and 
large dividends are paid on this capital with no difficulty whatever. 
Thus we learn from the Banker’s Magazine for February last, that in 
the two years, 1876 and 1877, the net increase in the capital of the 
joint-stock banks of the country was over £4,000,000, including the 
premiums, in some cases very high, charged on the new issues of 
shares and placed to reserve funds, and the undivided profits also 
placed to reserve. This, to be sure, appears to include the Scotch 
and Irish banks, with which we are not now dealing; but the 
additions to capital made by them are small, and the bulk of the 
increased capital is to be credited to the joint-stock banks in England, 
mostly to those in the provinces. Of course all this increase does not 
represent money on which dividend is nominally paid, the premium 
being added to the reserve, on which there is no obligation to pay. 
But it may be considered that a full half of it does, and yet, as I 
have said, dividends do not fall off, except in a few isolated instances. 
It is a common enough event to find 20 and 22 per cent. per annum 
distributed on the paid-up capital, and anything under 10 per cent. 
is considered a very indifferent return. 

I shall give a few averages for the last two years only in order to 
make this point evident, dividing the banks into (1) London banks 
proper; (2) London banks with provincial branches; (3) banks in 
provincial cities; and (4) banks having an important part of their 
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business in agricultural districts. There are in the first category 
eight banks’ in all, excluding the ‘‘ Metropolitan,” which does not 
pay a dividend on the whole of its capital, and is, in other respects, 
difficult to classify, and the average dividend paid to the share- 
holders of these eight banks during the last two years has been 10} 
per cent. per annum. This is a lower average than was customary 
just before the Collie frauds of 1875, the same eight banks having 
distributed in the years 1873 and 1874 an average dividend of fully 
13} per cent. per annum, but it is none the less a remarkable yield. 

In the second category we have five banks, excluding the Amal- 
gamated Hampshire and North Wilts Bank, which has only 
recently come to London, and the Scotch and Irish banks with city 
offices. These five banks—the Consolidated, whose chief business is 
in Manchester, the London and County, the National Provincial, the 
London and Provincial, and the London and South Western—paid 
an average dividend of almost 135 per cent. per annum in the two. 
years 1875 and 1876, which is much higher than the average of the 
London banks proper for the same period, and shows but little 
diminution upon the yield of the two years 1873 and 1874, which was 
only 14 per cent. per annum. ; 

The third class of banks is a large one, and in some cases difficult 
to separate from the more distinctly rural banks. I have, however, 
taken thirty-one banks whose centres of business are in Birming- 
ham, Liverpool, Manchester, Leeds, Sheffield, Bradford, Halifax, and 
such like trading and manufacturing districts, and, avoiding those 
which have a considerable number of rural branches, have endea- 
voured to strike an average which shall tolerably closely represent 
the earnings of provincial city banks in the past two years. This 
average I find to be about 14 per cent. per annum; the dividends 
ranging from a mere 5 per cent., as in the case of the Nottingham 
Joint-Stock Bank, to the 30 per cent. paid by the Lancaster 
Bank. Considering the variety of conditions under which these 
banks carry on business, this average is remarkable, apart altogether 
from the question whether trade is dull or active. It shows that 
these banks, like the London banks with provincial branches, have 
large sources of revenue, and the condition of banking in provincial 
towns would appear at first sight to be much more favourable than 
in the City of London itself. No doubt this high dividend is in 
many instances paid on a relatively smaller paid-up capital than 
some of the London banks possess; but the country banks are in 
numerous instances facing increased disadvantages in this respect 
compared with those of London, inasmuch as they are the banks 
which we find continually augmenting their paid-up capital. They 


(1) The names of these eight banks will be found at the head of an abstract of their 
accounts further on. 
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are doing this, it would seem, with impunity in the meantime, and 
in only a few instances, are the dividends paid for the last two years 
lower than those paid for the previous two years. Where this does 
occur, too, it is in the case of banks which have not added to their 
capital. Here also we have, therefore, an appearance of prosperity 
which is remarkable, explain it how we may. 

But this prosperity is, if possible, more striking still with the 
banks I have selected as rural banks, that is, which do a large 
business in purely agricultural districts. Of these I have picked out 
twenty-nine, taking them as in the previous list, alphabetically from 
the list given in the Investor’s Monthly Manual, and omitting only 
one or two very small banks, about whose rural connection I am 
doubtful. These twenty-nine banks have yielded an average divi- 
dend for the last two years whose figures have been published, of 
about 16 per cent. per annum. Some of them have not, up to the 
time of this writing, announced their dividend for the past year, so 
that the average does not compare strictly on all fours with the 
others. But here also the indications of falling dividends are few, 
and almost counterbalanced by instances in which the payment has 
been higher than in previous years. . Such banks as the Yorkshire, 
the Wilts and Dorset, the Hampshire and North Wilts, the North 
and South Wales, and the Bury banks, pay steady dividends of from 
17 to 25 per cent. with the greatest regularity and ease in the world; 
and, as a result, we have a general average for banks which we may 
consider at least partially rural, higher than for either banks in 
manufacturing districts or in London. 

These figures are altogether startling, unless we could prove that 
the banks have taken advantage of the uncertainties of the trading 
community to exact higher terms for the money they lend. The 
superficial facts appear, however, to prove just the contrary, for the 
nominal value of money or the price of credit has seldom been so 
low as it has been in this country, and onevery great money market 
in the world, since 1875. When bill brokers are thankful to discount 
good paper at the rate of 3 per cent. per annum, as they have more 
than once been within the past three years, we can hardly say off- 
hand, that banking profits have been made out of dearer credit. What 
makes the dividend averages we have given still more remarkable is 
the curious increased ratio which they bear to the degree of pros- 
perity enjoyed by the regions within scope of their operations. 
Thus, while the London banks pay a comparatively low average 
dividend, in spite of the greater scope for business which they enjoy 
even in dull times, the banks with agricultural connections pay the 
highest rate of all. Now agriculture has been an unprofitable occu- 
pation for years past in this country. We have had at least two bad 


harvests in succession ; rents are nearly everywhere so unreasonably 
VOL. XX1Y. N.S. uU 
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high, that in many instances landowners have been driven to relieve 
their tenants by making large reductions, and have frequently had 
farms left on their hands, because in times so bad no tenant would 
face the rent responsibility. Foreign competition in the supply of 
food of all kinds has at the same time been on the increase, and the 
farmers’ old compensation for a bad year—high prices—can no 
longer be secured. He has thus nothing to relieve him from the 
full pressure of landlord monopoly and bad times. Yet, in spite of 
all this, the rural banks pay most flourishing dividends. How is all 
this to be accounted for ? 

To answer this question thoroughly, I should have to institute an 
examination of some length into the principles now supposed to 
govern English banking. In my view, few subjects are at present of 
more vital interest to the community, but I do not propose to enter 
at any length into such a discussion now. My object is rather to lay 
bare the immediate and visible causes of the apparent prosperity of 
our joint-stock banks than to examine the principles of banking in 
the abstract, and I shall therefore rest content with a reference to 
one or two general considerations which serve to show that, within 
certain limits, dull trade is, fairly enough, not without its compen- 
sations to the banker. This I shall do chiefly with a view to bring 
into greater relief the dangerous practices with which banks have so 
often eked out those compensations in times like the present. 

And first of all it must be remembered that apart from the fact 
that nearly all banks earn interest on more money than the amount of 
their paid-up capital, dear or cheap money makes very little differ- 
ence to the amount of profits they can get on a certain more or less 
important portion of their balances. Those banks whose “ deposits” 
are large, can count on merely a margin between what they pay for 
the use of these deposits and what they can earn by them, whether 
the value of money be high or low. When money is dear, the 
depositors ask a larger interest on their balances, and when it is 
cheap they must perforce accept a lower. The banks get merely the 
difference. Hence, if they can employ the money at all, their profits 
may be almost as much on this class of balance when the Bank of 
England value of money is low as when it is high. Of course the 
floating balances on which no interest is paid will not yield so much, 
and in that respect the banks of large current account resources will 
stand at a disadvantage, a fact which no doubt helps to explain the 
lower earning power of the London banksin recent years. These also 
suffer severely from another and more permanent cause, inasmuch as 
they are subjected to much greater competition now than in former 
years by the large number of colonial, foreign, and Scotch banks 
whose offices in the City draw away from the City banks proper much 
business and money. 

Another general consideration which relates rather more to country 
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banks than to metropolitan is this: the ruling monetary rate quoted 
in the bill market or by the Bank of England, is to a considerable 
extent a fiction, because it is, for one thing, based upon a false 
standard of value. Custom has sanctified the usage which compels 
all banks to follow the Bank of England in its movement of the 
“rate for money.” There is no real ground for this custom, and it 
does frequently as much harm as good, because the Bank of England is 
often moved by causes peculiar to itself, whether in raising or lower- 
ing this rate. The market rate is thus sometimes above and often 
below that of the Bank of England, and that bank is frequently 
compelled to place itself “ out of the market” by a high rate, merely 
that it may protect the national store or reserve of bullion. But be 
this practice wise or the reverse, we should never forget that it is a 
practice which roughly determines the value of money for first-class 
merchants or bankers’ billsalone. It does not establish, and only ina 
remote degree influences, the rate charged throughout the provinces 
for second-class bills or for advances with or without security. Even 
in London there is an enormous mass of small bill discounting 
done at 5 or 6 per cent. when the nominal Bank of England rate 
may be only 2 per cent., and the open market rate for the best 
paper barely half as much. This is not usurious discounting either, 
but the ordinary fate of fair trade bills, drawn probably by City 
merchants on the small retailers. In this class of business a time of 
so-called “cheap money ” is consequently a time of high profits, for 
the banker is paying little for his deposits and getting much for 
their use, at the same time that the presence of dull trade is perhaps 
driving more of this kind of bills into the market. Throughout the 
provinces, where the bills circulating are on the average smaller than 
in London, this fixity of discount rate is of course much more 
customary, and the natural inference would be that in a time of dull 
trade banks could make a very good profit, provided always that 
they found steady employment for all their money. It is true, no 
doubt, that joint-stock banks in the country do not reap the full 
advantage of the difference between what they earn on money in 
times like these and what they pay for it, because they have probably 
always to pay rather more for their deposits than London bankers 
now do. The Bank of England rate is more a fiction with them at all 
times than it isin London, and their standard for interest payment on 
deposits is rather the yield on consols than “bank” rate. If they 
cannot allow some 3 per cent. on the money intrusted to them, their 
customers place it in the funds, so they are probably compelled in the 
dullest of times to pay about so much for the use of money. This is, 
however, only a partial drawback, as they are, on the other hand, 
able to command a higher price for their credits and discountings, 
and as these may tend to increase in bad times, their earnings are to a 
certain extent also legitimately higher. 
U 2 
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These general observations might be assumed to have almost 
settled the point, did we not know that banking nowadays means 
much more than a mere discounting of bills. This is indeed but a 
small branch of the business of many banks, and in order to obtain 
some just conception of the position into which a period of dull busi- 
ness has brought them, I must now ask the reader’s indulgence while 
I plunge into one or two statements of principles and figures. I 
shall try not to overload my pages with the latter, but a few are 
absolutely necessary. 

Bankers nowadays are subjected to enormous temptations to 
travel beyond the line of their safe legitimate business, which may 
be briefly described as the business of borrowing for short periods on 
the security of their capital, in order to lend again for short periods 
upon mercantile securities at a profit. Their chief resources should 
thus be always floating. A banker has no business, for example, to lend 
money on the mortgage of a house which may not be realisable should 
necessity arise for calling in his money, and though less question- 
able, perhaps, the habit of lending on stocks and shares, may also 
turn out to be an extremely dangerous one. But stocks and shares 
and house property of all descriptions have multiplied so fast in 
recent years that the temptation to the banker to take these as 
“security” for loans made with his customers’ money has proved 
irresistible. He lends heavily on such in brisk times, helps to 
“float” loans, backs adventures in railways, mining, house-building, 
and navigation on all hands, and in innumerable ways steps aside 
from his true position as mere go-between and auxiliary in ordi- 
nary commercial transactions, while in times of bad trade the 
temptation to make profit by such business is not to be resisted. 

It may be justly said that a bank which allows itself to be drawn 
largely into speculations of any kind, involving great difficulty in 
the sudden realisation of its money, is a bank which, if it does not 
ultimately fail altogether, must suffer grievous loss. It is wise to 
invest guarantee funds in approved home securities, and it may be 
.at times prudent to place a portion of the paid-up capital in the same 
position, but it is never safe for a bank to put any money belonging 
to customers into any security which is not continually as it were 
realising itself, a security where the risks of loss are small, and com- 
paratively speaking, immediate. This I believe to be the one cardinal 
principle of sound banking, and now let us examine the present 
position of English joint-stock banks in relation thereto. 

The task is less easy than it might seem, owing to the careless or 
indifferent fashion in which all joint-stock banks draw up their 
balance sheets. I have found the greatest difficulty in collecting the 
facts indicated in the statements of the various categories of banks 
whose figures I have examined, simply because these figures are often 
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for practical purposes of no use at all. What shall be said, for 
example, of the practice which heaps all the items of a bank balance 
sheet—cash, securities, advances, bills, property, and overdrawn 
accounts, into a lump sum! Nobody can tell in the least how such an 
institution stands, yet this is the common practice with many pro- 
vincial joint-stock banks. And where some details are given, they are 
rarely or ever minute enough to enable one to tell even approximately 
what the true position of an institution may be. ‘Cash in hand,” 
and “cash lent at call or notice,” are, for example, habitually lumped 
together, although the latter involves a risk of loss while the former 
does not; bills, advances, and over-drafts are also continually to 
be found swelling the same total, and country banks never, so far 
as I can discover, indicate that portion of their liabilities, which 
represents the mere contra of unsecured advances on current 
accounts; nor is there a bank within the United Kingdom which 
separates its liability on deposits bearing interest from the mere 
credit balances on current accounts, although the former is a liability 
of a kind quite distinct from the latter. A great reform is needed 
in this respect, but we shall probably have to wait for it till after the 
next collapse of banking credit in this-country. Then with our usual 
zealous endeavour to redress wrongs and retrieve blunders, we will 
set vigorously to work to devise a perfect credit-checking machine 
when it is too late. The Government now looks after insurance 
companies, and compels them to publish returns which have at least 
the advantage of indicating whether an office is extravagant or the 
reverse. Why should it not compel all joint-stock banks to publish 
balance sheets which should at least enable the public to follow the 
changes which are continually taking place in the position of their 
accounts, and to see the character of their risks ? 

I shall leave that question to answer itself, and proceed to make 
the best of such figures as I have been able to procure, dealing first 
with those of the London banks. What strikes one most forcibly at 
first sight about these is the large decrease which has taken place in 
both their assets and liabilities between the end of 1873 and the end 
of 1877, the period which I have throughout chosen for comparison. 
I subjoin a table which will make this clear. 


LONDON BANKS PROPER—ALLIANCE, CENTRAL, CITY, IMPERIAL, 
JOINT-STOCK, WESTMINSTER, MERCHANTS’, METROPOLITAN, AND 
UNION—INCREASES OR DECREASES IN THEIR WORKING RE- 
SOURCES AND LIABILITIES. 


ASSETS, 
: 3 ’ Ci . 
Cash in hand and at call— £620,849 net { gp Ryo ——_ ay ont West 
Discounts and advances — 10,395,314 net Smaller banks again show increase.” 
Securities _ 186,123 
£11,202,276 net decrease in the assets. 
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CapPITAL AND RESERVES. 
Capital + £5,002 in Metropolitan alone. 


-, § Heavy decrease in London and Westminster, small in Union, the 
Reserves + £16,754 { rest all increases. : ; 


LiaBILities TO THE PuBLic. 
Deposits — £9,029,944 Again increase in the smaller banks. 
Only Alliance and Metropolitan show increase; Joint- 
, Stock and Central do not give their acceptances sepa- 
Acceptances — £2,463,685 ) rately, but it is fair to assume that there has been a 
considerable falling off. 


£11,493,629 total decrease in the liabilities. 


These banks, it will be seen, have lost no less than £9,000,000 of 
their deposit in four years, and there has been a falling off of 
upwards of £10,000,000 in their discounts and advances. This, at 
first sight, seems a reduction out of proportion to the falling off in 
the dividends, inasmuch as it is equal to about a tenth of their total 
resources in deposits and acceptances; but to some extent, no doubt, 
the loss of deposits was a relief. The banks are to that extent 
delivered from the burden of money which they could not profitably 
use, and for much of which they had to pay interest. Their own 
action has, indeed, to some degree caused this reduction in their 
balance-sheet totals ; for since they ceased to give interest on current 
account balances, the tendency of these balances has been to grow 
narrower. This, however, is not the chief cause of the change, much 
being due to the withdrawal of money by country banks. 

And what of the actual diminution in the business done or 
indicated by the decrease of £10,000,000 in their discounts and 
advances? ‘The figures do not give details enough to enable us to 
trace what this reduction consists in, but there is strong reason for 
believing that a paucity of trade bills and the keen competition 
already mentioned are the main causes. It is noticeable that the 
item “acceptances” is less by about two millions and a half, and 
that reduction should represent a decrease in pure mercantile 
business. Naturally, moreover, the more provident banks would curtail 
their advances on stocks, dock warrants, and other securities, in 
proportion as they lost their deposits, whether by their own free 
will, by the competition of other banks, or by the steady withdrawal 
of resources by the provincial banks, for whom the London banks 
act as agents. This last cause of reduction in the working resources 
of the London banks has been a most constant and powerful one, 
as we shall see when we come to examine the position of provincial 
banks. 

On the whole, it may be safely concluded that the reduction in the 
available resources of the London banks, where they have not been 
caused by losses pure and simple, like the losses of the London and 
Westminster Bank in the Collie and other frauds, has not been an 
unmixed evil so far as their profits are concerned. Their stability 
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ought certainly to be greater now than it was before. Unwieldy 
masses of capital are most dangerous possessions in times of 
mercantile depression. Could we then be sure that these banks have 
no hidden troubles, no safes full of bad or doubtful securities, no 
dangerously-extended credits, or deep involvements with mercantile 
firms whose trade is but a more or less frantic endeavour to retrieve 
the losses of the past, we should say their position is fairly sound 
and good. But these are just the points upon which no man can be 
sure until it has heen seen how the banks pass through the first 
ordeal of very dear credit which shall succeed the depression of the 
past few years. 

I must now ask the reader to look at the following table, giving 
an analysis of four London banks with provincial branches, similar 
to that given of the London Banksalone. The figures of the National 
Provincial, now probably the largest bank in the kingdom, were, 
when this was written, only available up to the 3lst December, 1877; 
T shall therefore deal with them separately :— 


COMPARATIVE STATISTICS OF LONDON BANKS WITH PROVINCIAL 
BRANCHES (FOUR BANKS, CONSOLIDATED, LONDON AND COUNTY, 
LONDON AND PROVINCIAL, LONDON AND SOUTH-WESTERN). 


ASSETS. 


Cash + £1,071,068 All show increases. 
Advances + 603,874 London and County alone decrease. 
Securities + 1,552,256 All increases. 


£3,227,198 net increase in assets. 








CAPITAL AND RESERVE. 


Capital + £386,920 Consolidated no change. 
Rest . + 288,921 All increases, chiefly premiums on new shares. 


£675,841 





LIABILITIES TO PUBLIC. 


Deposits . + £6,531,953 ‘All increases. 
The London and Provincial does not state acceptances 
Acceptances — 1,968,744 { separately. P 


£4,563,209 net increase in liabilities, 





These figures are remarkably in contrast to those of the London 
banks proper. The resources of these banks are greater instead of less, 
and they would seem to have considerable difficulty in finding use 
for the money intrusted to them. Their cash on hand and lent at 
call has increased by over £1,000,000 in the four years, and it is 
clear that they find great difficulty in employing their money in 
discount, for the principal increase in their assets is under the 
heading “securities,” and their acceptances are very much reduced. 
Amongst them, these four banks now hold no less than £3,800,000 
worth of stock, independently of the amounts pawned to them by 
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customers as security for advances and of which no indication is given. 
The London and County is driven most extensively to find this 
kind of employment for its money and has at the present time 
some £800,000, more than its capital and reserve together, locked up. 
in investments. But the figures of the National Provincial Bank of 
England are the most striking of all. This bank has now deposits. 
amounting to upwards of £26,000,000, and its money invested in 
stocks, probably exceeds £8,000,000 at the present date by a good 
round sum. At the date of the 1877 balance sheet the total invest- 
ments was nearly £7,500,000, and this is how that balance sheet 
compares with 1873, or three years before. 


THE NATIONAL PROVINCIAL BANK OF ENGLAND. 
COMPARATIVE FIGURES OF ‘THE BALANCE-SHEET, 1873-1876. 


ASSETS. 
Cash . ° ‘ + £553,141 
Discount and advance + 2,841,982 
Securities . ; + 2,204,290 


Total increase £5,599,413 


CapiITAL AND RESERVE. 


Capital F . + £225,047 
Rest . : ° + 300,000 


Total increase £525,047 





LIABILITIES TO THE PuBLIC. 


Deposits ; ‘ + £5,026,101 
Acceptances . . + 153,036 


Total increase £5,179,137 





Here again we sce that the increase in the resources of this bank 
has driven it more and more to seek a profitable use for its money 
in investments in stocks. Nearly half the increase in its deposits has 
gone in that direction, and thus, were we able to say what proportion 
of the £17,000,000 odd credited by it to “ discounts and advances,” 
was mercantile bills, what advances on various kinds of securities and 
pawned stock, we should probably see still more clearly how the 
great volume of business which this bank does is sustained and pro- 
fitable. Although the acceptances of the bank are rather more, the 
increase by no means leads to the inference that mere mercantile 
business is flourishing in the provinces though stagnant in London. 
At the most we can only infer that this bank has succeeded in 
drawing to itself a better share of such good banking business as is 
to be had. 

If the reader will bear the infliction of a few more figures rela- 
ting to the provincial banks alone, we shall see evidence in plenty 
that mercantile Lills of all kinds are not on the increase. In this 
case the balance theets published vary from a mere statement of 
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profits to details regarding cash, discounts, advances, &c., such as 
London banks do not give. The diversity compels me therefore to 
dispense with tables of figures, for I am unable to get a broad 
enough basis for comparison. There will be no difficulty, however, in 
arriving at some fair estimate of the position of the country banks by 
a strict analysis of the figures of isolated balance sheets taken 
from various parts of the country. I have worked out the results of 
some thirty of these and find them to be so striking as to require 
almost no elucidation. 

Four things, for instance, stand out prominently in the compari- 
sons of the balance sheets of the years 1873 and 1877 : (1) an unpre- 
cedented increase in the “advances” to customers, upon security or 
on mere current account; (2) a heavy decrease in the amounts of 
trade bills held by the banks; (3) a decrease in the available cash ; 
and (4) an increase in the capital and reserve. <A fifth feature might 
be added in the shape of an increase in the stocks held, but that is 
almost a necessary offset to the falling off in the trade bills and 
the increase in the deposits, as also, perhaps, of the extension in the 
advances. 

The augmentation in the advances of customers is often very start- 
ling. For example, Lloyd’s Banking Company and the Birmingham 
Joint-Stock Bank have increased this item in their balance sheets 
by no less than £1,900,000 since 1873, and at the same time their 
discounts have fallen away £697,000. The position of Bradford, 
Manchester, and Liverpool banks appears to be the same, so far as I 
am able to trace their figures. And this, at all events, is certain, 
that wherever “advances” are stated separately, they showed un- 
precedented increases. It is the same too with banks that may be 
considered partly as agricultural. Thus I find that the Leicestershire 
Bank has increased its advances £459,000, its discounts being lower 
by £99,000, while Parr’s Banking Company, in the same way, has 
extended its credits by £1,122,000, while its bills have fallen off 
£137,000. The Yorkshire and the Manchester City and County 
yield indications of the same kind, and it is only reasonable to con- 
clude that in other instances, where the figures are too confused 
to enable me to draw a sharply defined conclusion, the larger 
totals are due to this identical process. 

Now, while this expansion of credit has been going on for the past 
four years, the cash of these banks has been diminishing, and some 
of them have at the same time been making repeated and extensive 
calls upon their shareholders for more capital. Taking capital and 
reserves together, I find that eighteen provincial banks, out of some 
twenty whose balance sheets I have compared for the purpose, have 
increased their resources in this way by upwards of £2,500,000 in 
the four years. Of this total only a million is duc to augmented 
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reserves, a full half of which may safely be placed to the credit of pre- 
miums on share issues,so that we may say £2,000,000 has been added 
within the past four years to the paid-up capital of some eighteen 
banks alone out of the one hundred and twenty joint-stock banks 
altogether in England and Wales. It is hardly fair, perhaps, to take 
this asa sample of the average increase, seeing that there are a number 
of banks which have not resorted to this practice; but granted that 
only pushing banks in large business centres have thus acted, the 
necessity for calling up such large sums of money is surely very 
significant. They have found a use for the money, without doubt, 
because it is all employed, and they are now, it would seem, in 
need of more, but none the less is the circumstance peculiar and 
worthy of remark. 

What, then, is the meaning of all these changes in the accounts 
of the banks? The key to it is very simple on the whole, and will 
be found, I believe, for the most part in an explanation of the 
apparent growth in the total liabilities of the banks on current and 
deposit accounts, for these also have swollen with few exceptions. 
At first sight the figures of this increase seem very satisfactory. 
This bank and that has increased its liability on deposits, &c., i.e. has 
to all appearance obtained money from its customers to the amount of 
a million, half million, or a few hundred thousands, more than it had 
four years ago. What could be more prosperous or more remark- 
able as a sign of the inherent soundness of the wealth of the 
country? The country banks, in short, appear to be in many 
instances overburdened with an excess of money. 

Unhappily the reverse of this pleasing picture gives the true facts. 
The banks are not bursting with deposits, they are very poor, and 
their customers are very poor. So poor are the latter that they 
have had to come to the banks again and again for advances of cash, 
in order to carry on their trade—too often a losing trade—and it is 
these advances which swell the totals on the debit side of “deposit 
and current accounts.” These seeming large increases in the 
deposits are, in other words, merely cross entries. A customer of a 
bank gets, say, a loan of £10,000 on “current account,’ i.e. is 
allowed to overdraw to that amount with or without security, and 
the bank immediately credits his account with the overdraft, which 
then appears in the balance-sheet of the bank as a “ liability on 
current and deposit account.” No practice could be more mis- 
leading than that which wraps up these advances in this fashion ; 
but it is the fashion, nevertheless, and hence we see the curious 
phenomena of paucity of cash, increased capital, and smaller discounts 
accompanying an apparent swelling of the deposits and available 
resources of these banks. 


Of course, for a time, this practice seems very profitable. In all 
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probability the banks lending in this way do not charge less than 5 
per cent. interest, and 1 per cent. commission on the amount of the 
overdrawn accounts. They may often charge more, and each half 
year the profits thus shown are added up and distributed as a big 
dividend to the shareholders. A further call on capital account is 
then made at a large premium, in order to provide further means for 
supporting these credits, and all goes swimmingly. But these banks 
are not, therefore, rich or sound; they may be just the reverse. 
Several of them are, indeed, at the present moment strained to the 
utmost to keep afloat, and it will, of course, depend on the nature of 
the securities they hold whether or not they can ultimately weather 
the storm which such financing is sure to breed. 

The practice of thus dividing profits, which are in many instances 
nothing else than accretions to the debts due by their customers, is 
the exact financial counterpart of what a railway company does when 
it credits itself with interest on capital advanced to tributary lines, 
and distributes dividends upon this credit, although the lines may not 
have paid a penny of the money. I remember an instance of a 
company which did this at a time when the worked lines were not 
paying their working expenses, and the company came to grief in 
consequence. Some of the joint-stock banks appear to be coming 
perilously near this kind of dénowement. 

I shall illustrate the situation by an example. Without giving 
their names, I take the balance sheets of two banks, one urban, 
and one with agricultural business, and combining their figures, place 
them before the reader :— 


ABSTRACT OF THE COMBINED BALANCE SHEETS OF TWO COUNTRY 
JOINT-STOCK BANKS. 
ASSETS. . 
1873. 1877. 
Cash ‘ a ; 2 $1,623,000 . . . £1,406,000 — £217,000 
Securities . ‘ P 212,000 . . . 1,073,000 . . . + 861,000 
Bills discounted r F 2,840,000 . . . 2,114,000 . . . — 726,000 
Advances to customers. 2,171,000 . . . 4,747,000 + 2,576,000 


Total . - ‘ £6,846,000 £9, 340,000 net increase £2,494,000 


LIABILITIES. 


Deposits, credits on current 3 9017 
account, &c. . . en} 6,095,000 . « « £8,112,000 . . . + £2,017,000 


Capital and reserves. 625,000 . . . 1,206,000 . . . + 581,000 


Total. . . £6,720,000 . . . £9,318,000 . increase £2,598,000 

I have omitted minor items such as the cost of bank offices, 
current profits, &c., and have given only the bare skeleton of the 
balance sheets. The figures are in truth sufficiently startling. 
Every available resource of these banks is absorbed in maintaining 
the swollen credits into which they have been drawn, and even were 
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we to take the £8,000,000 of liabilities to the public at the end of 
last year as all real liabilities, which they are not, a large proportion 
being obviously the cross entry of advances representing, perhaps, the 
trade losses or locks-up of their customers—the position is not nearly 
so satisfactory now as it was four years ago. It will be seen that 
the apparent increase in the sum due to the public under various 
heads approximates to the augmentation in the advances, and that 
these advances together with the more extended investment in stocks 
absorb the increase in capital and the money set free by the 
diminished bill discounts, besides trenching on the cash in hand. 

In judging of the soundness or otherwise of a bank, we have first 
of all to consider what proportion its most available assets bear 
to the liabilities. These assets are the cash and the trade bills 
discounted—the actual money, and the security most easily convertible 
into money immediately and without loss, er which is always in the 
ordinary course of business converting itself. If trade bills are good 
they should be equal to cash, less the price of discount, however bad 
the times. Now, in 1873, the cash and bills of these two banks 
amounted to upwards of 73 per cent. of the liabilities to the public, 
but at the end of last year they were equal to but about 433 per 
cent. These banks have therefore locked up their capital and avail- 
able assets to an enormous extent in advances and in stock which 
may or may not be realisable. Now these balance sheets may, I 
believe, be taken as representative of a state of things which prevails 
all over the land, and the explanation of which is that although 
trade has been bad in nearly all its branches, merchants have gone on 
buying and selling, and the banks have hitherto sustained them 
under the losses incident to a narrower and a falling market. Farmers 
have suffered from short crops and low prices, and they in turn have 
been helped by their bankers in the hope that a better time will 
come when high profits will permit losses to be recouped. Manu- 
facturers have kept their mills running in order to be ready for a 
revival of trade when it came. Miners have continued their output 
in the same way, and the net upshot of it all has been constantly falling 
prices and dwindling resources. The banks are therefore choked 
with pawned securities of all kinds—stocks and shares, mortgages on 
property, on manufactured goods, on raw produce, and are under 
advances without security in cases innumerable. The losses of the 
community from those and other causes have thus so far been buried 
in the banks. In all probability a large proportion of the advances 
which they have continued to make in this fashion will never be 
fully recovered, and the day may, therefore, be not far distant when 
many a bank shareholder may have to pay back the high profit he 
has enjoyed all through the years of depressed trade in calls to 
fill up yawning deficits which cannot otherwise be made good. 
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It may be said that the amount of bills and cash should not be 
taken as the only readily available resource possessed by the banks. 
Many of the securities they hold are good and realisable and ought 
therefore to be included in the assets which could be turned to 
account at a pinch. This is no doubt true in a sense, but even if we 
allow that the banks might be able to realise their Consols, for 
example, on an emergency, the position would not be materially 
altered. Consols form, in the majority of cases, the smallest of the 
securities which banks in this position hold, and it would be im- 
possible to find a market even for Consols were many banks pressed 
to sell ut the same time. Outside themselves there would be few 
buyers, and amongst those disposed to buy few could find the means 
without that banking assistance which, in a time of financial strain, 
is sure to be wanting. The truth of the matter is, as I insisted at 
the outset, that it is not in the long run prudent banking to lock up 
in mere Stock Exchange securities any portion of money which is 
liable at any time to be called for by its owners. That money ought 
to be in bills, in securities which represent commodities continually 
changing hands and undergoing realisation, securities which are 
therefore continually bringing the money back again to the banker’s 
hands. If through dearth of these, or from any other cause, a banker 
buys interest-bearing stock to large amounts, or lends money on such 
stock pawned with him as security, he at once places himself in the 
position of having to face indefinite losses in the event of a forced 
realisation. He cannot always be sure of being able to realise when 
he wants to, and the more widespread the lock-up in such stocks the 
greater the difficulty of sale—the more certain the ultimate loss. For 
a banker by employing money intrusted to him in holding stocks 
contributes most materially to inflate the value of those stocks. 
The demand thus created is not natural, the outcome of private 
investment, but artificial, and the result is artificial prices which tell 
at once against the banker when his selling day comes. Especially 
is this the case where the price of certain kind of credit is abnor- 
mally low, for then the customers of a bank are only too ready to 
employ their deposit money in the same way, partly as “cover”’ for 
stocks bought and pawned with a view to secure a higher rate of 
interest than the banker chooses to allow. I cannot admit therefore 
that the position of those banks which have placed large sums of money 
out on advances, or into stock investment, is intrinsically sound, or 
that the test of bills and cash applied to their ability to meet engage- 
ments is other than a just one. But if one can hardly believe in 
the soundness of the banking which puts customers’ money largely 
out into stocks, what shall be said of the immense credits which have 
been granted on the security of real estate, the huge loans on 
building speculations, the pawned leases and the innumerable in- 
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stances where money has been advanced on personal security only ? 
Can the banks stand a strain of credit with all these on their back ? 
Without calling upon their shareholders I am sure that many of 
them cannot, and these imprudent commitments are in many instances 
alone sufficient to imperil the position of banks which now enjoy 
abundant credit and the repute of good management. 

It is to be noticed, moreover, that even the strict test which I 
have applied is to some extent a deceptive one, so far at least as 
regards the “ cash,” for the figures which appear in the half-yearly 
balance sheets by no means represent the actual state of the till 
throughout the rest of the year. We know from the sharpness with 
which loans are called in just before the balance is struck, that banks 
make a regular practice of providing for a good show at the half- 
year’s end, and consequently we may justly infer that much more 
money is in some shape out of hand throughout the year than appears 
in the balance sheet. Now money out on loan, even for a day, is 
money risked, and the barer banks keep their tills of cash, the 
greater the danger of sudden demands which a market by no means 
well supplied might be unable to meet. A process of denudation has 
been going on in respect to the cash at the best, which the fictitiously 
low rate for bill discounts in London has served to conceal. Country 
banks have, as we have noted, withdrawn much of their balances 
from the hands of their London agents, in order to help their 
country customers, and everywhere the disposition has been to work 
on as narrow a cash basis as possible. The Bank of England has 
been for some time gradually losing its store of gold, and its reserve of 
notes is at present hardly £11,000,000 with the discount rate at 24 per 
cent. and a liability on the part of the banks to the public of probably 
not less than £500,000,000, including the deposits in private banks. 
Tf, therefore, the little cash that banks do show in their balance sheets 
when compared with their liabilities to the public and with the 
balance sheets of four years ago, is to a considerable extent in the 
hands of bill-brokers, stock-brokers, speculators of all kinds through- 
out the year, may we not say that the position is beyond measure a 
dangerous one? It is bolstering all round. A fictitious level of 
value is maintained on mere windy credit, and when a pressure 
comes, tending to make things find their real level, there will be 
great danger of a general collapse. The cash which banks hold 
at the half-year’s end is not their true available store all the year 
round. For the year, all but four or five days, they may run much 
shorter of mere till-money than their balance sheets reveal, and they 
do in fact so run. It will be said that this is surely a stupid and 
self-deluding way of conducting business, and no doubt it is, but so 
long as banks are permitted to publish such balance sheets as they 
please, and when they please, it is a practice that cannot be rooted 
out. All banks ought to be compelled to publish a weekly return, 
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as was lately most appositely advocated in the Statist, d propos of the 
failure of Willis, Percival & Co., the private bankers in Lombard 
Street, who had carried on business for many years after they must 
have known perfectly that they were utterly bankrupt. But we 
shall not get this reform till the nation is stung to activity by the 
prospect of something like impending ruin. 

In this view of the situation, nothing could well seem more absurd 
than the nominally low value of money ; but the position of the joint- 
stock banks enables us to see without difficulty how it has been 
brought about. There are in fact two values of money ruling, as 
it were, side by side: one a matter of bargain between borrower and 
lender—the private loan made with or without security, for which 
the interest charged has been high—and the other, the open market 
rate for bills of exchange of the highest class. These latter have 
been a dwindling quantity, and as they have fallen off more rapidly 
than the surplus cash obtained by the bankers either from customers 
or shareholders was absorbed by the private lending and stock- 
jobbing, the interest obtainable for their negotiation has receded to 
a very low figure. But this low figure is no test whatever of the 
scarcity or abundance of money, except as regards its employment in 
a particular way, and hence the supplies of real cash kept in hand by 
bankers have been dwindling almost everywhere, at the same time 
that the floating balance available for discount purposes has been 
almost valueless. Banks are thus drifting towards a catastrophe, one 
may almost say without being aware of it. They have striven to 
make high profits in dull times and in channels not safe for bankers, 
and they have succeeded, but at a cost which only those who survive 
the next credit storm will be able to estimate. 

That a storm of this kind is coming, I think there can be not the 
least doubt, and we can tell pretty clearly how it will come. Had 
this country rushed into war and begun to call up large sums of 
money on loan, that would have brought on a financial crisis almost 
at once. But it will come not less surely, though not perhaps so 
soon, should the world once more settle down to an uncomfortable 
armed peace. Trade will in that event make an effort at revival. It 
is showing some signs of life in this country now, but these I think are 
merely spasmodic—an outcome in part of the eager haste with which 
the Government spent most of its £6,000,000. Still trade will wake 
up a little now that peace is concluded, and with its revival there will 
be an immediate pressure on the floating capital in bankers’ hands. 
More bills for large amounts will be drawn and offered for discount, 
and directly these reach a certain volume the bankers will find them- 
selves without money to conduct their proper business. An effort 
will then be made to sell some of the securities held, or loans will be 
called in, involving sharp losses, and attempts will be made to 
get rid of mortgages, all with a view to find money for trade pur- 
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poses. This will in the first place produce a heavy fall in Stock 
Exchange securities, and may induce something like a panic. Banks 
will then in some cases have either to face losses or to hold on to 
their securities and trust to weathering the storm, and the pressure 
for money may compel many of them to take the former alternative. 
For it will very soon be found that there is little or no available money 
to be got hold of, and as a consequence, few buyers of securities to be 
had. Private people will in fact want to sell as well as banks, in 
order to get cash for trade purposes. Depositors may then also begin 
to take alarm, and by asking for their cash force some banks to close 
their doors; the reserve of the Bank of England will become 
depleted, and we shall find ourselves, as usual, issuing a practically 
inconvertible paper currency in order to allay public apprehension. 

At the same time, I am bound to confess that I think the majority 
of the English joint-stock banks will ride through the storm, at con- 
siderable cost to their shareholders perhaps, but still they will ride 
it through. Some of them are very strong, in spite of the bad times, 
and would be perfectly solvent even if compelled to shut their doors 
for a time ; others are solvent though not strong ; and nearly all of any 
consequence are backed by a proprietary capable in time of making 
losses good. What is really to be dreaded in present circumstances 
is the condition of the private banks, about which we know abso- 
lutely nothing with any degree of certainty, and of which therefore 
I have not spoken. We may safely conclude, however, that they 
have been in no way exempt from the errors and temptations of 
their joint-stock neighbours, and we can at least be sure that in many 
cases they are not backed as joint-stock banks are by a wealthy pro- 
prietary. There is, indeed, too much reason to believe that not a few 
of them are so poor as to be mere skeletons, and the failure of one large 
old private bank would be something more alarming, and fraught 
with deeper mischief, than almost anything else that could happen. 
I therefore think that the next financial crisis in this country will 
produce a radical change in the condition of all private banks, and 
perhaps seal the fate of many among them. 

It will also, I hope, cause the introduction of several reforms which 
are very much needed in joint-stock banking. It should stop, for 
example, the present foolish race after preposterously high dividends, 
and introduce greater frequency, uniformity, and fulness in the pub- 
lished balance sheets. If the crisis at the same time reads the com- 
munity a sharp lesson in regard to the practices which now prevail 
of using bank balances as a medium for gambling, and teaches 
bankers to be less ready to lock up capital which should be strictly 
“floating”? in securities which, when the time comes, refuse to 
“float,” the ultimate outcome must be good for the commercial 
stability of the country. A. J. Witson. 














HOME AND FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


‘On Saturday, July 13, the Congress of Berlin ended, and the 
Treaty which superseded the Preliminary Peace of San Stefano was 
signed. On the 16th, Lords Beaconsfield and Salisbury returned to 
London amidst the enthusiasm of a great crowd. On the 18th the 
Prime Minister recounted his diplomatic achievements, and Lord 
Derby discounted them. The object of the Congress was to discover 
some modification of the Peace of San Stefano to which Great 
Britain could be persuaded to assent. The other European 
Powers disliked the Treaty, with the exception of Germany, which 
pretended indifference. But they were not disposed, even Austria, 
to resist it by force of arms. The British Government was pre- 
pared to go so far, and Prince Bismarck accepted the task of 
avoiding a vast European convulsion by discovering a common term 
for Russian ambition and British fears. It may be freely acknow- 
ledged that so much the Congress has accomplished. It may be 
acknowledged also that any peace is better than war in such a 
quarrel. To this extent we sympathise fully with the welcome 
wcorded to the British plenipotentiaries. They had brought the 
country to the very brink of war by a policy for which they two 
were specially answerable. When the clash of arms appeared 
inevitable, and some £6,000,000 sterling had been expended in 
preparations, they held their hand, and we have peace. As Lord 
Beaconsfield boasted on the 18th of July, Ministers have spent 
£6,000,000, but they have lost not an English life; they have 
lavished a vast sum, yet not so vast but that “had we entered on 
the war for which we were prepared, and well prepared, probably in 
a month we should have exceeded the whole expenditure we have 
now incurred.” 

The British Government refused to enter into Congress unless 
Russia consented to refer the whole Treaty of San Stefano to 
assembled Europe. Europe had not asked her championship, and 
would have much preferred to be without it. But England had a 
right to insist on the right of Europe to be heard, however gratui- 
tous Europe might esteem her magnanimous patronage. Besides its 
formal title to claim that Russia should not change at her own dis- 
cretion the relations of the Porte to Europe, which Europe, including 
Russia, had agreed should not be changed without common consent, 
the British Government assigned special reasons why it could not 
acquiesce in the terms stipulated at San Stefano. It declared that 
the Bulgaria of General Ignatieff’s creation simply transferred 
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Turkey in Europe to Russia; that it was unjust to many Greeks 
whom it handed over to the Slavs; that by the extension of Bulgaria 
to the Black Sea and by the Armenian cessions it turned the Black 
Sea into a Russian lake; and that it threatened English commerce 
and dominion throughout Asia. The Conservative Government has 
broken its pledges to Europe by entering into a private arrange- 
ment with Russia to let her take Batoum, Kars, and Ardahan from 
the Porte, and by a private convention with Turkey to accept 
Cyprus for England. In place of a simple refusal to have anything 
to say to the demand of the Czar for a retrocession of Bessarabia, it. 
has by secret agreement and openly in the Congress made itself a 
party to that act. It has broken its pledges to the English 
friends of Turkey by leaving Russia virtually in possession of its 
Armenian conquests. It asserts that it has kept its pledges both to 
Europe and to England in the spirit, however it may have broken 
them in the letter, by pushing back Russian influence from the line 
of the Balkans to the line of the Danube, by rescuing part of the 
Greek population of Turkey from absorption in a Slav principality ; 
and, above all, by neutralising the effect of Russian conquests in 
Armenia by the interposition of an English guarantee between the 
Porte and further Russian encroachments. 

We do not feel concerned to deny that the Treaty of Berlin is in 
some points to be preferred to the Treaty of San Stefano. If the 
Greeks of Turkey feared absorption into a Slav Bulgaria, their appre- 
hensions had a right to be considered. Very possibly their interests 
would have been best consulted by leaving them to be an element in 
a new state, of which they would have soon made themselves the 
governing body. But if the principle of nationalities was to be 
regarded, there was something incongruous in mixing up Greeks 
with Slavs when it was practicable to keep them separate. The 
rejection of the Russian claim to monopolise the organization of the 
new province or provinces of Bulgaria, is a triumph for European 
law. That is the real merit of the Congress of Berlin; but we fail 
to see how it can be reckoned to the credit of Lord Beaconsfield and 
Lord Salisbury. Not merely would any British plenipotentiaries 
have insisted upon the same concession from Russia, but Austria, 
from the most selfish regard to her own interests, and even Germany 
would have been as resolute in demanding it as Lord Beaconsfield 
and Lord Salisbury. Under the Berlin Memorandum, had Lord 
Beaconsfield’s Cabinet acceded to it, Russia must have suffered 
Europe to share with herself in the reorganization of Christian 
Turkey. Under the decisions of the Conference of Constantinople, 
had Lord Beaconsfield’s Cabinet consented to the employment of the 
necessary pressure to obtain Turkish consent to the Conference’s resolu- 
tions, the administration of Bulgaria, whether one or divided, would 
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have been the work not of Russia but of Europe. To Lord Beacons- 
field’s Cabinet it is due that Russia was left to extort by invasion the 
submission of the Porte to reform. Lord Beaconsfield must not 
claim any special glory for having consented to join Europe in com- 
bining after a destructive war to enforce the reforms which other- 
wise would have been accomplished by Europe without war. 

In having succeeded in subdividing Bulgaria into two territories, 
the Congress of Berlin has done a mischievous, instead of a good 
work. By the Peace of San Stefano Bulgaria would have occupied 
the giant’s share of the Balkan Peninsula. It would have stretched 
from the Black Sea to the Aigean. Such a principality must, Lord 
Beaconsfield and Lord Salisbury think, necessarily have annexed 
European Turkey, and threatened the tranquillity of Eastern Europe 
by fostering Russian intrigues against the remainder of the Ottoman 
Empire. Now, instead of a Bulgaria which, if Russianized, would, 
it may be admitted, have menaced peace, we have, thanks to the 
Congress and the British plenipotentiaries, two provinces. Of these 
one seems tacitly designed to become a dependency of Russia, the 
other is the subject of something which Lord Salisbury, in imitation, 
he says, of Lord Derby, describes as “military autonomy.” The Sultan 
is to have the right to defend the boundaries of East Roumelia with 
as strong a force as he chooses to station about them. But the 
internal administration is to be intrusted to a governor chosen for 
not less than five years. From Roumelia direct Russian influence 
is excluded ; but the province is left strong enough neither to make 
itself a nation, nor to resist the allurements of Slavonic propagandism. 
For the Englishmen who love not Russian domination, but are 
hopeless of Turkey, the evil of the programme traced out by the 
Peace of San Stefano for Bulgaria was not that the principality was 
too large and powerful, but that it was to be organized by Russian 
administrators, and with a view to becoming the advance-guard of 
Russia in the Ottoman Empire. Lord Beaconsfield has educated the 
multitude of all classes to believe that England is bound for her own 
sake to bolster up the Turkish Empire, and that every square mile 
saved to the Porte is so much gained for Great Britain. His ad- 
mirers are triumphant, not because a misgoverned land is to be well 
governed, but because the Porte may still lead its armies to the 
Balkans, though not to the Danube. The happiness of the territory 
lost or gained is matter of secondary importance. Bulgaria north of 
the Balkans is virtually abandoned by the Congress, and by the 
English Foreign Office, to Russian predominance. The delimitation 
of Roumelia provides no sufficient resources against the same 
intrigues being used for its amalgamation with Bulgaria, which were 
employed successfully in the old case of the Danubian Principalities. 
A rich and extensive Bulgaria organized, and for a time administered, 
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by European commissioners might have grown into a bulwark 
between the Porte and the Czar. A weak Bulgaria will neither 
benefit Turkey, nor itself, nor Europe. 

The British plenipotentiaries at Berlin made it manifest enough 
that they desired to maintain the Ottoman dominion in Europe, and to: 
snatch from Russia the predominance she sought by the Treaty of San 
Stefano to secure. Her plenipotentiaries have maintained the Ottoman 
dominion not over all Bulgaria, but over two-thirds, nor even over 
those two-thirds civil and administrative supremacy, but military only. 
Russia claimed for her co-religionists in European Turkey autonomy, 
and the regulation of their administration. At San Stefano she was 
granted both demands, and at Berlin she has been granted only one. 
Bulgaria in its two divisions has autonomy, and Mussulman tyranny 
is there at an end. In Bulgaria proper the primary organization of 
the new state of things has also been confided to her; but in East 
Roumelia she must share it with Europe. When the account 
is balanced it is Russia, with her diplomatic humiliation, who 
emerges with the more enduring glory, and England, with her 
vaunted diplomatic triumph, who will be held by posterity to have 
suffered an eclipse. Posterity will pronounce that it is by the fault of 
England that Christian Turkey was not emancipated peacefully and 
fully by the decree of an unanimous Europe. As England shrank from 

‘the decision to which the Porte must have bowed, Russia may pos- 

sibly have rejoiced that she had no alternative but war; but alterna- 
tive she undoubtedly had none. A war of which the issue has been 
the emancipation of both Bulgarias from the anarchy of Turkish rule, 
posterity will hesitate to join Lord Beaconsfield in denouncing as: 
simply “ fatal and disastrous.” If six millions of people, and one of 
the fairest regions of the globe, have been rescued from capricious. 
misrule and anarchy, it is due to Russia, however egotistical or 
selfish may have been her motives. England, however exalted may 
have been hers, must be satisfied with the credit, such as it is, that, 
as Prince Bismarck said, in consequence of the Berlin Congress, 
“ Turkey in Europe still exists.”’ 

Yet, after denying the right of any single signatory of the 
Treaties of Paris and London to go behind the backs of its co- 
signatories, and agree separately to a change in the state of Turkey, 
the British Government secretly and singly signed away the right 
of England to oppose.the seizure of Bessarabia from Roumania, and 
Kars, Ardahan, and Batoum from the Porte. After the Prime 
Minister at home had taken his stand on the independence of Turkey, 
the same Minister negotiated a secret treaty by which Turkey has 
been put in the position of a protected State. After maintaining the 
iniquity of partitioning the Ottoman Empire, the British pleni- 
-potentiaries at the Congress undertook the task of proposing that 
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Austria should be invited to occupy indefinitely the Ottoman 
provinces of Bosnia and Herzegovina. Lord Beaconsfield is very 
much hurt by being reproached by some of his own followers with 
having connived at, or even planned, a partition of Turkey. An 
English Prime Minister who at this date believes that “every one 
must deplore the loss” of England’s North American Provinces, 
would naturally sympathize with Turkish statesmen at any cur- 
tailment of Ottoman territory. When, however, Lord Beacons- 
field excuses his concurrence in this curtailment, by the evidence 
the Porte had afforded of incompetence to govern the provinces 
the Congress has now more or less completely emancipated, we 
can only lament the tardiness with which he has learnt what all 
the rest of the world has long known. Had he’ but understood a 
couple of years’ back “that, besides political considerations, there 
are such things as historical facts,” and that these testify to the 
absolute need of deposing the Porte from the civil administration of 
Bulgaria and East Roumelia, there need have been no war. 

If this be the result in European Turkey of the Treaty of Berlin, 
no less so is it in Asiatic Turkey. Russia and Great Britain are by 
the Anglo-Turkish Convention ranged against each other with only 
the dead body of Turkey between. So far as the Porte retains any 
European dominion, Austria, with her implied guarantee of Turkey 
against further aggressions in Europe, takes away from the Porte 
its only motive for energy and reform from within. An effete 
sove: zignty safe from external attack is not very likely to reform 
itself. In Asia the same temptation to indolence will work yet more 
strongly. The British protectorate over Asia saps for ever the 
independence of the Porte, which Lord Beaconsfield before his 
journey to Berlin, and when Lord Salisbury’s circular was still fresh, 
asserted to be the key-stone of English policy. Englishmen who 
expect the Porte will govern resolutely and loyally its subject 
population, when an English fleet and army are ready to repel attacks 
invited by internal discontents, mistake grievously the Pasha nature. 
Pashas will draw up codes of law; Pashas, also, will be set to execute 
them. If we use no other pressure than the moral force of remon- 
strances, we shall become simple satellites of the Porte for prohibit- 
ing any foreign interference with misrule. If we employ force for 
the reform of Ottoman maladministration, we violate forthwith the 
‘Treaty of Berlin, and Lord Beaconsfield’s pleadings for the inde- 
pendence of the Porte become a mockery. 

It is a vain hope that the Austrian treaty with the Porte for the 
occupation of Bosnia and Herzegovina, and the Anglo-Turkish 
Convention, will fire the Porte with a craving to vie for the honours 
of good government with the English in Cyprus, and the Austrians 
in Bosnia and its sister province. But besides Ottoman subjects, 
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Englishmen too are interested in this Mezentian compact. It may 
seem almost absurd to say it. Parliament and the country have 
been taught since the 30th of May to regard foreign affairs, whether 
war or peace, as private concerns of the sovereign and one or two of 
her ministers. Nevertheless, an experience of six weeks is scarcely 
sufficient to deaden the instincts of centuries. The people of England 
will at length awaken to a sense that there are even financial incon- 
veniences in the arrogation by a minister of a discretionary right to 
spring on a nation defensive alliances and treaties of partition, with- 
out further notice than such as a Foreign Office copying clerk may 
choose to afford. We may wonder at the extraordinary blindness 
which did not detect the Anglo-Turkish Convention behind the 
Anglo-Russian Memoranda of May 30. Last month we pointed out 
the very distinct allusion in them to such an agreement. But the 
fact would seem to be that ministers did not intend it to be known 
till long after there should be no chance of public opinion demanding 
that it should be cancelled. No minister has even vouchsafed an 
apology for the concealment. Lord Beaconsfield in his prolix dis- 


course to the Lords could find space for strategical and tactical dis- 


quisitions on the Sandjak of Sophia, and for a burst of dithyrambic 
exultation over the glorious compensation for its loss in the reten- 
tion by the Porte of the Pass of Ichtiman, which it is now asserted 
is not retained at all. But he did not condescend to spare a word in 
defence of a diplomatic stealthiness which would have appalled his 
prototype in the reign of Queen Anne. 

The arrangement forced through the Congress has, by the admission 
of those who think best of it, no element of stability. “The Treaty 
of Berlin,” wrote, on Thursday, the Austrian correspondent of the 
Times, to his journal, “far from closing the Eastern Question, has 
opened out a new phase, and spread it over far larger ground than 
it covered before. All those interests and aspirations which pre- 
viously were but in a dormant state, have been roused by the war.” 
As soon as Bulgaria and the new Roumelia are organized, the crav- 
ings for this union will find a voice. As for Greece, so certain 
is it that she cannot be satisfied with the advice to confederate 
with the Turk against the Slav, that Lord Beaconsfield himself 
comforts her by distant visions of coming grandeur for the trick 
his Government played on her of keeping her quiet when her 
army might have secured a material guarantee by the occupa- 
tion of Thessaly and Epirus. Hellenic statesmen will know now 
how to interpret his half-sarcastic advice: “Learn to be patient.” 
To their ears it will sound: “Stir up discontent in Thessaly, 
Epirus, and Macedonia, and Crete. Intrigue, intrigue, intrigue.” 
Some may suppose that this is after all more the concern of 
Austria than of England. Austria, by occupying Bosnia and 
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Herzegovina, practically guarantees the Porte against Russian ambi- 
tion in Europe, as does England in Asia. But Austria may at any 
moment show herself a broken reed, and Lord Beaconsfield has 
taught Englishmen to believe that the Augean and the Black Sea 
are as much concerns of Great Britain as the road to India. Lord 
Beaconsfield has more faith in Austrian resources than most of his 
countrymen. According to him the peculiar mission of that empire 
is to restore or maintain “ order and tranquillity ” as the mandatary 
of Europe. He was even bold enough to remind his brother peers of 
the satisfactory manner in which Austria had on previous occasions 
maintained “order and tranquillity,” we presume, in Italy. With 
Austria for guardian of order and tranquillity a convulsion at no 
long interval in European Turkey is a certainty. We fear there 
will be only too soon occasion to see whether, with a Turkey broken 
by the memory of crushing defeats, ‘‘the race of men that created 
and defended Plevna” will find the line of the Balkans, which they 
could not defend when Turkey still kept its integrity, so impregnable 
as Lord Beaconsfield fancies. Previously to the Anglo-Turkish Con- 
vention England might have regarded that prospect with equanimity. 
Greek or Slav, any ruler is better than the Turk. But even an 
apparently undigested mass like the Ottoman Empire has a solidarity 
of its own. England, in guaranteeing Turkey in Asia, runs the 
danger of having to guarantee Turkey in Europe. 

Should England be saved from that contingency, from having 
to subsidise Austria against insurgent Slavs and intriguing 
Greeks, she will yet have more than enough work carved out 
for her in Asiatic Turkey. In pledging herself to the Porte to 
guard Turkey from Russian encroachments, England pledges herself 
to Russia to prevent Turkish misrule from prejudicing Russia. 
Russia attempted to dig for us an exactly similar pit in offering to 
agree to a neutral zone in Central Asia on condition that we 
guaranteed Russia against suffering from its marauders. Lord 
Granville was too astute to accept the condition ; but we have now 
dug a much deeper pit for ourselves. Russia and Great Britain have 
become under the Convention conterminous. “Indeed, in the last 
days of the Congress Lord Salisbury argued for a narrower boundary 
for the ceded territory of Batoum—which Lord Beaconsfield, when 
Lord Salisbury’s now discarded but once lauded circular was issued, 
described in Parliament as “an important harbour,” but which he 
has now discovered is more of a Cowes than a Portsmouth—as if it 
were a question of the British frontier which was being discussed. 
We shall be happy if the line of the Balkans be not the British 
frontier as well as the line of the valley of Bayazid. How we are 
to oblige the Porte to the reforms which alone can save this country 
from an infinitely worse scandal than the alliance of France with the 
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Sultan in the sixteenth century, the Government does not say. With 
the bated breath Lord Beaconsfield has accustomed us to in speaking 
ef his own sovereign, Parliament is informed that ‘we are acting 
with a power which is an independent power—the Sultan—and we 
can decide nothing without his consent and sanction.’’ Englishmen 
are told not to be impatient if this statesmanlike prince, who, we are 
reminded, “has other things to think about, even besides Asia 
Minor,” cannot resolve upon Anglicising Turkey in a day. The 
British Government is, in fact, so exceeding timid of alarming its 
ally’s royal jealousy of independence, that it has refused to say even 
that it will abolish the status of slavery in its new acquisition of Cyprus. 
The alternative for us will be, either to leave, as is far more probable, 
the Porte’s pledges of reform unredeemed, or to interfere, having the 
resistance of the Porte and its intrigues with other states, perhaps 
Russia herself, against us. An Englishman who, with the diffi- 
culty before his eyes of reforming India, which we have held for a 
eentury, rejoices at the suggestion that we should undertake Asia 
Minor also, must be very sanguine or very reckless. A more pro- 
bable contingency than that we shall reform Turkey, is that we 
shall have to defend her. But here again the difficulties with 
which the Convention threatens us are infinitely more manifest than 
the facilities it affords for meeting them. Cyprus without harbours 
is just another island the more, without the security we have in those 
we have hitherto held against internal agitations fostered by foreign 
ambition. Its one merit, independently of the chance of gleanings 
after General Cesnola for the British Museum, is that it is opposite 
a possible inconvenient station on a possible line of railway to British 
India, which cannot be constructed except at the most enormous 
cost, and when constructed will have neither goods nor passengers to 
carry. Whatever value Cyprus has, it has for the latent riches of 
its soil and mines ; it is valueless for war in Asia. Any operations 
to resist. Russian encroachments on the Turkish frontier must be 
conducted on and from the mainland. Unless we are to expend 
untold millions in garrisoning the Armenian frontier against an 
invasion which may never come, we should be precisely as well pre- 
pared to oppose Russian ambition without the Convention as with it. 
If, indeed, we are to hold Asia Minor by armed force it is a burden, 
we may frankly say, which even the wealth and resources of England 
will find intolerable. 

Far from strengthening Turkey, our guarantee will continue the 
old process of enervating her by the belief that English interests 
will always stand between the actual destruction of the empire and 
Russia. Left face to face with her various populations, there was, 
till this Convention, a hope that Turkey might, like other countries, 
work out her own redemption. Whether Turk, or Greek, or Slav, 
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or Armenian, the governing race would have come in time to the 
front, and have amalgamated the rest. British protection steps in to 
prevent or retard this natural solution, and we must resign, so long 
as it lasts, all hope of real Turkish regeneration. Lord Beaconsfield 
sees in his Anglo-Turkish Convention an assurance of “order and 
tranquillity,” and a cure for the increase of anarchy due to the dis- 
integrating tendencies of Russian encroachments. Whatever danger 
to order and tranquillity arises from disintegration, is to be found 
most of all in an arrangement which binds England to defend 
Turkey, but which cannot bind Turkey to defend herself. For 
England the Porte is an ally that might fight if left to itself, but 
will certainly not fight when there is so sturdy a champion as 
England to do its work. Whatever work of this kind has to be done, 
England must do it without the hope even of sympathy from other 
European nations. Professional European politicians may rejoice that 
Great Britain is once more entrapped in the net of continental compli- 
cations, and will have to pay tribute to the phantasm styled the balance 
of power. But by just so much as her voice is heard in European 
conclaves, her voice will be hushed in the world at large. Foreign 
diplomatists and journalists who affect to admire the dexterity with 
which England has asserted her claim to be consulted about European 
squabbles, do not dissemble their conviction that her motives are 
utterly selfish, and that her triumph has been attained by crooked 
means. In some quarters the envy of her plenipotentiaries’ adroit- 
ness is mingled with jealous suspicion of the result. France is 
alienated from our Eastern policy by the treachery, as she accounts 
it, with which the Convention was arranged. Had she not Germany 
still on her hands, she would have probably protested, even in arms, 
against the annexation of Cyprus. The temper of Italy is still more 
dangerous than that of France. Italy interprets the English acqui- 
sition of Cyprus, and the Austrian occupation of Bosnia and Herze- 
govina, as a challenge to her to seek territorial aggrandisement in 
other directions. Whenever a spark is kindled hereafter in Europe, 
the flag of “Italia irredenta” will be waved to fan the flame. 

As bad as all the embarrassments into which Lord Beaconsfield’s 
delight in a policy of surprises has plunged England, is the outburst 
he has stimulated at home of passions we had hoped Englishmen had 
long outgrown. To him England owes it that the hunger for terri- 
tory has been once again roused in a race which has tens of thousands 
of square miles of fertile soil which the world would be only too grate- 
ful to Englishmen if they would reclaim from the wilderness. An 
island, two hundred miles long, ravaged by famine, a nest of malaria, 
with a fatal fever of which it enjoys a monopoly, without harbours, 
and possessed of a growing population of lepers, is held by Englishmen 
adequate consideration for an obligation to spend scores or hundreds 
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of millions in defending an empire which either cannot or will not 
defend itself. It is a melancholy consolation that when British 
capital has been lavished in purifying and cleansing the region from 
the filth and disease with which Turkish administrators, like other 
birds of prey, mark any possession as their own, the Greeks from the 
kingdom and the Turkish provinces will flock in and raise a demand 
for annexation to Greece, which England must grant, as surely as 
she did the pleadings of Corfu. But the mischief will not be neces- 
sarily ended, though the immediate cause be removed. 

The imperialism, which Lord Beaconsfield has so developed that 
he may well claim the honour of paternity in relation to the idea, is 
the inspiring motive of the Anglo-Turkish Convention. It explains 
and, to Lord Beaconsfield, justifies the dissimulation which veiled 
its origin. To Lord Beaconsfield the empire is one thing, and the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland is another. The 
Sovereign is sovereign of the British Empire, an idea larger than 
the United Kingdom; and her ministers are ministers of the 
empire. They may obtain their offices by the will of the British 
Parliament, but in matters of so-called Imperial concern their 
allegiance is not to Parliament but to the empire. The Anglo- 
Turkish Convention and the annexation of Cyprus are, from this 
point of view, not British but imperial matters. Lord Beaconsfield 
takes almost a cynical pleasure in reminding Parliament, by con- 
cealing them, that they are only indirectly within its jurisdiction. 
With territories taken over at the mere will of a minister from 
foreign powers, with others, as Lord Derby informed the Peers, threat- 
ened with annexation, with guarantees given to foreign States with- 
out the knowledge of Parliament, with an army inspired, we were 
told on the 18th of July, “ with imperial patriotism,” and moved, 
without parliamentary consent, from India to Malta, and again 
from Malta to Cyprus, Great Britain is being gradually educated. 
In time she may be expected to understand her true and humble, 
however necessary, place in the grand imperial system, as the seat 
not of empire but of the imperial money-bag. It is to be hoped by 
the Conservative members that the constituencies will, by the next 
general election, have reconciled themselves to this view of parlia- 
mentary functions. We do not know how far it will conduce to 
such acquiescence that the schemes past, present, and future of the 
Ministry promise to make the charge of the public purse anything 
but a sinecure. 


July 26, 1878. 








